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BABU SHRI BAHADUR SINGHJI SINGH! 

By 

Acharya Jina Vijayaji Muni 

The 7th op July, is a sorrowful day for me. This 
day last year (1944), Babu Shri Bahadur Singhji Singhi left his 
mortal coils at the comparatively early age of fiftynine. His 
loss has been widely felt. His aged mother received this 
rude shock so ill that she did not long outlive him. His worthy 
sons have lost an atiectionate and noble father, the industri- 
alists and businessmen of the country one of their pion’eers, 
the large number of his employees a benevolent master, scho- 
larship one of its best patrons and the poor people of his native 
district a most geneivous donor. To me his loss is personal. 
My contact with him was a turning point in my life. What- 
ever I have been able, during the past fifteen years, to achieve 
in the field of scholarship is due directly to him. The financial 
assistance with which he backed up my activities was the 
least of his contributions. But for his love of scholarship 
with which he inspired me, this chapter of my life would have 
been entirely different. To his sacred memory I am penning 
these few lines. This volume is also brought out in his memory. 

Babu Shri Bahadur Singhji Singhi was born in Azim- 
ganj, Murshidabad, in Vikram Samvat 1941, in the ancient 
family of the Singhis, who were of old the treasurers of the 
Mughal emperors. The family had passed through many 
vicissitudes of fortune and in the 17th century it migrated 
from Rajaputana to Bengal, but thanks to the energy and 
enterprise of Singhiji’s father, Babu Dalchandji Singhi, tlje 
family firm became a very flourishing concern. 

At an early age Singhiji joined the family business and 
by pushing ahead with his father’s enterprises, succeeded in 
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making the firm the foremost in the mining industry of Bengal 
and Central India. Besides he also acquired vast zamindaries 
and had interests in many industrial and banking concerns. 
This early preoccupation with business affairs prevented his 
having a college education. But Singhiji was studious and 
introspective by nature. Unlike many other wealthy men 
who spend their money and time in such fads as the races, 
the theatres, and the like, be devoted all bis spare time 
to study and cultural development. He acquired an excellent 
command -over several languages. Art and literature were 
the subjects of his choice. He was very fond of collecting 
rare and invaluable specimens of ancient sculpture, paint- 
ings, coins, copperplates and inscriptions. His manuscript 
collection contained a large number of rare works of historical 
and cultural importance, among which mention must be naade 
of a unique manuscript of tlie Koran which was handed down 
from Baber to Aurangzeb and bears the autographs of all of 
them. It is recorded therein that it was considered by them 
all as more valuable than the empire. His numismatic collect- 
ion, especially of Kushan and Gupta coins, is considered 
the third best in the world. He also had a good and large 
collection of works of art and historical importance. Singhiji 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts (London), 
a member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, the Indian Research Institute and a Foum 
der-Member of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. He was also 
the President of the Jain Swetambara Conference held in 
Bombay in 1926. Though he had made no special study of 
law he was well up in legal matters. On one occasion when 
he found that his lawyers were not properly representing his 
case he himself pleaded out the case successfully, much to the 
surprise of the bench and the bar who took him for an 
accomplished advocate. 

Though a highly religious and leading figure in the 
Jain Community he had an outlook which was far fncMn 
Sectarian. More than three-fourths of the six lakhs and 
over of his donations were for nonrJ ain causes. More often 
than not he preferred to give his assistance anonymously and 
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he did'not keep a list of his donations even when they were . 
made in his name. To the Chittaranjan Seva Sadan, Calcutta, 
he gave Ks. 10,GOO/-, when Mahatraaji had l>een to his place 
for the collection of funds ; to the Hindu Academy, Daulatpur, 
Rs. 15,000/-, to the Taraqi-Urdu Bangala 5000/-, the Hindi 
Sahitya Parishad 12,500/-, to the Vishuddhanand Sarasvati * 
Marwari Hospital 10,000/-, to several maternity homes 2,500/-, 
to the Benares Hindu University 2,500/-, to the Jiaganj High 
School 5,000/-, to the Jiaganj London Misson Hospital 0000/ -, 
to the Jain Temples at Calcutta and Muvshidabad 11,000/-, 
to the Jain Dharma Pracharak Sahha, Manhhum 5,000/-, to 
the J ain Bhavan, Calcutta, 15,000/-, to the Jain Pustak Prachar 
Mandal, Agra, 7,500/-, to the Agra JainTeinple 3,500/-, to the 
Ambala Jain High School, 2,100/-, for the Prakrit Kosh 2,500/- 
and to the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 10,000/-. At the Singhi 
Park Mela held at his Ballyganj residence in which Viscount 
Vv'avell, then Commander-in-Chief and Lord John Herbert, 
Governor of Bengal and Lady Herbert participated, he 
donated Rs. 41,000/-, for the Red Crass Fund. 

The people of the district of Murshidabad, his native 
place, will ever remain grateful to him for having distributed 
several thousand maunds of rice at the low price of Rs'. 8/- 
when rice was selling at Rs. 24/- in those terrible years 
of 1942-43, himself thereby suffering a loss of over three lakhs. 
In May- June 1944 he again spent Rs. 50, 000/- for the dis- 
tribution of cloth, rice and coins fur the people of that place. 

• My close association with Singhiji began in 1931, when 
he invited me to occupy the Chair for Jain Studies which he 
was starting at the Vishvabharati. Due to unfavourable 
climatic conditions of Shantiniketan I could not continue to 
work there for more than four years, but during those years 
was founded the Singhi Jain Series. During the period of 
ten years of my principalship of Gujarat Puratattva Mandir, 
Ahmadabad, and even before that I had been collecting mater- 
ials of historical and philological importance and folk-lqre 
etc. which had been lying hidden in the great Jain Bhandars 
of Patan, Ahmadabad, Baroda etc. I persuaded Singhiji to 
start a series whieh would publish works dealing with the vast 
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materials in my possession, and also other Important Jain 
texts and studies prepared on the most modern scientific 
lines. On the works of the Series he spent through me 
more than Rs, 75, 000/-. During this long period of over a dozen 
years he not even once asked me as to how and for what 
works the amount was spent. Whenever the account was 
submitted he did not ask for even the least information, but 
sanctioned it casting merely a formal glance on the accounts 
sheets. But he showed the most discriminating interest in 
the matter that was being published and on the material and 
manner in wbieh thej^- were being brought out. His only 
desire was to see the publication of as many works as possible 
during his lifetime. In May 1943 at my instance he gave over 
the Series to the Bharatiya Vidya Bliavan. In September 1943 
I had been to Calcutta to negotiate the purchase, for the 
Bhavan, of a well-equipioed library of a retired professor. 
Singhiji casually asked me what ai-rangements had been 
made for meeting the cost. I promptly replied that there was 
no cause for worry as hong as donors like himself were there. 
He smiled ; he had decided. Eventually be persuaded me lo 
go in for the Nahar Collection which was a still more valuable 
one. He did not live long enough to present this literary 
treasure to the Bhavan ; but his eldest son and my beloved 
friend, Babu Shii Rajendra Singh has fulfilled his father’s wish 
though he was totally ignorant of it and has got this unique 
collection for the Bhavan and spent Rs. 50,000/- for 
the purpose. 

By the end of 1943 his health began to decline. In 
the fii’St wmek of January, 1944, when I went to him at 
Calcutta in connection with the work of the Bharatiya Itihasa 
Samiti I found him extremely unwell. Notwithstanding his 
ill-health he talked to me for more than a couple of hours on 
the day of my arrival there. The first thing he did in the 
course of this lengthy, though very sweet talk, was to give me 
a ,mild reproof for undertaking the long and tedious journeys 
to Calcutta, Benares and Cawnpore in spite of my ill health. 
He discussed with absorbing interest the details of the 
Samiti’s proposed History of India, a subject of great interest 
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to him: Our talks then drifted to the subject of the History . 
of Jainism in which connection also he expressed his opinion 
about the material to be utilised for such a work.- At the 
termination of our talks, which this time lasted for over three 
hours, I found him much exhausted and drooping in spirits. 

On the 7th January his health took a turn for the 
worse. On 11th January I went to take leave of him, which 
he, full of emotion, gave with a heavy heart, exclaiming “Who 
knows whether we shall meet again or not ? ” I requested him 
to take heart and remain buoyant. He would be soon restored 
to normal health. But while I was stepping out of his room, 
my eyes were full of tears and his last words began to eat 
into my heart. Ill-luck prevented our second meeting. That 
lofty and generous soul finally left its mortal habitat at mid-day 
on 7th July, 1944. May his soul rest in peace ! 

His sons, Babu Bajendra Singh, Babu Naremdra 
Singh and Babu Virendra Singh arc treading in the footsteps 
of their revered father. During the past year on the Singhi 
Series alone they have spent over Ks. 20,000/-. I have 
already mentioned h6w Babu Rajendra Singh purchased for 
the Bhavan the valuable Nahar collection. Babu Narendra 
Singh has also spent Rs. 30,000/- for the foundation of a J ain 
Bhavan at Calcutta. Babu Rajendra Singh and Babu Naren- 
dra Singh have also very generously promised me to continue 
to meet all the expenses of the Singhi Jain Series and 
requested me to bring out as many works as possible, at what- 
ever cost so that this unique series founded and cherished 
by their late lamented father may continue to bring to 
light the invaluable treasures of Jain literature and culture. 

In recognition of his unique assistance the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan has decided to perpetuate Singhiji’s memory by 
naming its indological library after him. Further, one of its 
main halls will bear his name. The Bhavan’s Jain Department 
will also be known as the Singhi Jain Shikshapith. 


# # 
# 
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Some important Principles and Postulates in 
Ancient Indian Educational System.* 

By Dr. A. S. AtTEKAR, M. A., LL, B., D. LITT., Bonaros, 

I N RECENT times, there have come forward many books 
dealing with Education in Ancient India, but the question 
of the general principles and postulates underlying the Educat- 
ional System has not received proper attention in them. This 
uiay be partly due to the fact that our source books of the 
subject do not discuss these principles and postulates in a 
connected manner at one place ; we have rather to infer them 
from educational practice and gather them from diverse and 
scattered sources. It is however very desirable for every 
student of education to ascertain these principles and postu- 
lates ; for otherwise a proper understanding of the educational 
system and its achievements would hardly be possible. It is 
therefore proposed to briefly enunciate and discuss these princi- 
ples and postulates in the present paper. 

, • 

^ This papea is based upon a portion of a new chapter added to the 
forth-coming second Edition of the writer’s book on *jBchication in 
Anckni India\ 
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Education fok all : In ancient Greece education was 
regarded as the privilege of those few who had the necessary 
leisure to devote to its acquisition. In ancient India 
however, it was held very strongly that education should be 
regarded as desirable for all those who were properly qualified 
to receive it. It was with this end in idew that the Upana- 
yana ritual, which marked the beginning of religious and lite- 
rary education, was made obligatory to all the Aryans in course 
of time. It was further declared that a person can discharge 
his debt to ancestors, not merely by procreating children but 
by educating them. Every Aryan, i. e. every Brahmana, 
Ksatriya and Vaisya, thus received at least the rudiments of 
literary and religious education. Things however changed for 
the worse during the first millennium (jf the Christian era, 
when Ksatriyas and Vaisyas gradually ceased to perform the 
ITpanayana ritual and sank to the level of the Sudras. This 
gave a setback to their literary education. As far as the 
professional education was concerned, it was ensured to almost 
aU persons anxious to receive it, when the caste system became 
hereditary ; every family was expected to train its children and 
bring them up in the traditions of its profession. 

Steps taken to realise the ideal : Society also took 
several other important steps to realise this ideal. To 
ensure an adequate supply of teachers, it enjoined that 
teaching should be a holy duty Avhich a Bnllnnana was bound to 
discharge irrespective of the consideration as to whether any 
fee was likely to be received or not. It made education free 
and held to public opprobrium any teacher who would stipulate 
for fees. In order to bring education within the reach of the 
poorest, it not only permitted students to beg, but elevated 
begging itself into the highest duty of the student life. In 
order to ensure a reasonable maintenance to teachers, who were 
expected to devote their lives to the cause of taching in a 
missionary spirit of self-sacrifice, society laid down that both 
the public and the state should help learned teachers and 
educational institutions very liberally. This recommendation 
was widely accepted. 

Education a serious proposition : Though' ancient Indi- 
ans held that all should normally receive the benefits of 
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education, they have laid down that persons, who were ^ 
rndrally and intellectually unfit to receive it should be 
excluded from its benefit ( Niruktu, 11. 4 ). This was a 
necessary precaution to avoid waste. They further pointed out 
that real scholarship cannot bo obtained by dilettante or 
perfunctory studies ; impatience is as great an enemy of . 
learning as self-complacency^. The rich and the poor have both 
to submit to stern discipline in order to become learned. Long, 
continued and laborious preparation is necessary to aquire real 
grounding and efficiency in a subject. One who is anxious to 
dabble in several matters or one who wants to have a merry 
time during his school and college days cannot become a good 
scholar\ 


Marriage ia’ccmpatible with studentship : Naturally 
therefore ancient Indians held that a student ought not to 
marry during his course. The term Brahmacari, which is 
used to denote a student, primaril}^ denotes a person 
leading a celibate life in order to realise his educational 
ideals and ambitions. Our authorities insist that the student 
shpuld observe celibacy both in thought and deed. He can 
marry only at the end of his course, when permitted by his 
preceptor to do so. 

Lapse prom this ideal : Owing to several causes, which 
cannot be discussed here, the marriageable age of girls began 
to fall down gradually from c. 600 R. c. From 16, it came 
down to 14, then to 12 and then to 11 or 10. The last 
mentioned limit was reached during the early centuries of 
the Christian era. The lowering of the marriageable age of 
girls naturally brought down the marriageable age of boys to 
about 16 or 18; marriage thus became ihevitable before the 
end of education. As early as the 3rd or 2nd century b. c. 
wc find occasional references to the cases of husbands staying 
away from their wives for some years during their educational 
course^ These cases later became common. We may safely 

conclude that from about the beginning of the Christian era, 

... — _ — , — . — % 

1 caRT > 

3 Arthaiastra^ III, 4. ' * ■ 
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more than 50 per cent students used to marry before their 

education was completed. 

Education to begin in childhood : Ancient Indians were 
convinced that no good results would follow if education is 
begun late in life. A boy who begins his education at 16 
is not likely to bring any credit to his teachers. During 
childhood, mind is pliable, memory keen and intellect receptive ; 
during this period of life it is possible to form good habits 
that may be of life-long use to us. Ancient Indians have 
therefore held that education ought to commence in 
childhood. One thinker observes that parents themselves 
would become the greatest enemies of a child, whose education 
has been neglected during its childhoodh It was held that 
the 5th year and the 8th year would be the proper time for 
the beginning of the primary and the secondary education 
respectively. Our educationalists had however recognised 
that it would be necessary to vary these years in accordance 
with the cultural traditions of the families from which the 
students hailed. 

Studies not to stop with the course : Even in modern 

* 

times, when books are cheap and library facilities fairly good, 
students forget a good deal of what they learn within a few 
years of their leaving the school or the college. The danger 
was much greater in ancient times when books were rare, 
costly and fragile. Our educationalists therefore emphasise that 
every graduate should recapitulate daily a portion of what 
he had learnt in the school or the college. At the time of 
his convocation, the Chancellor particularly exhorted him not 
to neglect his duty of daily revision*. During the rainy 
season, every graduate was expected to devote extra time to 
his studies ‘in order to remove their staleness’. Some thinkers 
like Svetaketu even recommended an occasional stay of a few 
months at the college for this purpose [A.D.S.yl.1.2. 12. ). 
To forget what had once been learnt was pronounced to 
be a sin as great as the murder of a friend or a Brahma^a 
(Yaj. HI. 228 ) 


1 BT3T ^ Jf I Subka ^ ta . 

2 uTT«n<<wr*nv?ff ^ i r. u. i. ii. 
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Importance op student’s cooperation: Ancient Indians 
held that education was not a one-sided process and ' 
that it will be productive of the greatest results only 
when full and voluntary cooperation is coming forth from 
students. They must feel the urge to aquire more knowledge ; 
then there would be pleasure in teaching them. If there is no 
real desire for learning and improvement, it would be useless 
to waste time and labour over the education of insincere stu- 
dents {^Manu, II. 113-4, 191). But what was to be done if a 
student entrusted to the charge and care of a teacher begins 
to show a continuous indifference to duty ? How was ho to be 
induced to do his work? Was the teacher merely to remonstrate, 
or was he to impose physical punishment ? 

Views about physical punishment : As may be ex- 
pected, there was no unanimity of views among ancient 
Indian educationalists about the advisability of the physical 
punishment. Apastamba recommends that a teacher should 
try to improve refractory students by banishing them from his 
presence or by imposing a fast (1.2. 8.* 30). He seems to be 
opposed to physical chastisement. Manu grows eloquent over 
the virtues of gentle persuasion ( II. 159-6^ ), but eventually 
permits the imposition of mild physical punishment by a ’thin 
rod or rope. Gautama agrees with him\ but adds that a teacher 
giving a severer punishment would be liable for legal prose- 
cution. A teacher in Taxila, when ordering a few blows to be 
gjven to a prince-student from Benares, who would not give up 
his stealing habits in spite of repeated exhortations, exclaims 
that the use of the rod cannot be altogether given up by a 
teacher ( Jato^a.No. 252). He takes up the position of Manu 
and Gautama, which represents the via media and seems to 
have been generally followed in ancient India. The Taxila 
teacher seems to have held views similar to those of Locke, 
who permits corporal punishment for moral remissness. 

Corporal punishment elsewhere : In ancient times 
corporal punishment was the order of the day. It was 
given in Sparta not only as a corrective but also as a meafis 


I I \ 31% swift W! > 1- 2. 48-50. 
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of making students hardier. In the schools of this city 
there were rather whipping exercises than the imposition of 
corporal punishment. Other ancient schools of education did not 
go to the extreme length of Sparta but permitted a liberal use 
of the rod. The same was the case with the Europe of the 
Middle Ages. And it was but natural. At a time when man 
was regarded as a vessel of sin and when he hoped to become 
fit for heaven only tlirough a bitter struggle with the llesh, 
extreme views about the place of punishment naturally pre- 
vailed among the educationalists. The reaction started only 
with Kousseau. 

Importance or HABITS : Great importance was attached 
to the formation of proper habits by the student during 
his educational course. It was realisi'd that halnts constituted 
the second nature and those formed during the pliable 
and impressionable period of childhood would stand a person 
in good stead throughout his life. Kules of discipline 
that are prescribed for the student have been laid down not so 
much for the purpose, of prohibiting him from doing undesir- 
able acts as with the object of forming good and valuable 
habits. The habit of rising early was found to be good; it was 
therefore laid down that the student must daily get up at the 
dawn. Plain living and high thinking was recognised to be a 
desideratum; in order to develop a liking for it the use of 
costly food and gorgeous dress was prohibited. Life is a hard 
and long struggle against circumstances; in order to prepare 
the students for it, I'ules were laid down calculated to develop 
them into strong and hardy men with determined will and 
great enduring power. 

Impoutance or routine ; It was recogniriid tliat routine 
plays a great part in tins formation of habits. The daily 
routine was carefully determined with a \iew to enable 
students to form good habits and master their subjects at 
the end of the course. Students of poetics and literature 
■vyere constantly engaged in practising composition and 
versification. Students of theology had to take & daily 
part in the performance of sacrifices, which they would be 
called upon to conduct in their after life. Apprentices in 
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soulptiiiv? ;pul paintiiio- had to go through a. long course of 

routine practice before tliey could iinish tlieir course. Students 
in priin£iry and secondary schools went through ^he daily 
routine of recitation and recapitulation which enabled them 
to master their subjects. This routine was made interesting 
by making several children take part in the recitation 
simultaneously. 

Association and imitation : Ancient Indijins had realised 
that association and imitaion play a great part in moulding 
the character and improving the calibre of a ■ student. 
Even a dull student, they pointed out, will improve his 
intellect if ho is in cbjsi; association Avitli a brilliant boy 
and imitates his methods of study. One should therefore 
be very careful in choosing one’s company. One can now 
understand why our educationalists have attached a great 
importance to sending a student to live under the direct 
care of a teacher, or better still in a gurukula ( boardihg ) 
of established reputation. 

The gurukula system: The Gurukula svstem, which 
necessitated the stay of the student away from his home 
at the house of a teacher or in a boarding of established 
reputation, was one of the most important features of 
ancient Indian education. Smrtis recommend that the 
student should begin to live under the supervision of his 
teacher after his Upanayana ; etymologically wdevdsin^, 
th*b word for the student, denotes one who stays near his 
tehcher and samdvartana, the word for convocation, means 
the occasion of returning homo from the boarding or the 
teacher’s house. ^ The rules -which require the student to rise 
earlier and sleep later than his teacher, to show him alms 
gathered at midday and to attend to the night service of 

1 AntevUsin is an abbreviation of acarya-hula-vasin ; Gh, Up.Tl. 2Z. 

2 uses this expression in the case of the general student ; cf. 
sr^iMiti I 

2 Stories like those of Upakosala, where we find the wife of his teache?* 
coming forward to induce liini to give up his fast, also show inciden- 
tally that students must be living with their teachers. See Ch. Up . 
IV. 10. 3. 
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his Agniliotra also show that the student was normally 
living at the house of his teacher. Ancient literature contains 
several stories like those of Nabhanedistha and Krsna showing 
that students were being actually sent to reside with their 
preceptors. Of course this was recommended only in the 
case of students of higher education. The evidence of the 
Jdtalcas shows that they used to leave their home not perhaps 
immediately after their Upanayana, but at about the age of 
1-1 or 15 when thov were old enough to look after themselves 
in a distant place. It is also likely that when parents were 
living in the same locality with the teacher, or belonging to 
the same place where the educational institute was located, 
they may not always have sent their wards to stay with their 
preceptors or in the boarding houses. But such cases could 
not have been many. On the other hand there is evidence to 
show that rich persons used to deliberately send their children 
to distant places even when there were famous teachers in 
their own towns, because they were anxious that they should 
reap the benefit of the.Gurukula system. 

Gxjrckula system -why recommenued : The recognition 
of the importance of association and imitation was one 
of the main reasons for the great emphasis laid on the 
Gurukula system. Direct, personal and continuous contact 
with a teacher of noble character naturally produces great 
effect on the minds of the scholar during the pliable period of 
childhood and adolescence. The close association with elderly 
scholars, who had made progress in education and won applause 
of their teachers, naturally induces the new entrants to imitate 
their example. The invisible yet all-pervading influence of 
established traditions of the institution naturally spurred the 
student to identify himself with them. The system eliminated 
the factors in home life prejudicial to the educational atmos- 
phere and facilitated better studies; it however did not alto- 
gether eliminate the refining influence of the family life, 
because students came into indirect contact with it when 
living under the guardianship of their teachers, who were 
usually householders. It also served to tone down personal 
angularities of pampered children and made aU students more 
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resourceful and self-reliant and better aquainted with the ways ^ 
of ’the world^. It was felt that students trained at home 
would lack the benefit of school discipline and would thus 
compare very unfavourably with those trained in a Gurukula®. 

Gurukulas not always in forests : The general belief 
that Gurukulas were located in forests away from the din 
of city life is but partly correct. There is no doubt that 
majority of the philosophical teachers in Hinduism and 
Buddhism lived, thought out and taught their spiritual 
theories in sylvan solitudes. The same was the case with 
celebrated teachers like Valmiki, Kanva and Sandipani, who 
used to stay in forests, though they had made arrange- 
ments in their Asramas ( forest retreats ) to teach hundreds 
of students in subjects like philology, grammar, astronomy 
and civics in addition to Veda, religion and philosophy. In 
the Jdtakas we sometimes come across the stories of teachers 
leaving cities like Benares and retreating to Himalayan 
forests with a view to be free from the disturbances of the 
city life (No. 438 ). They were confident that the villagers 
around would supply their few and simple wants. But in the 
majority of eases Gurukulas w'ere located in villages or towns, 
as was the case with most of the educational centres of note 
in ancient India. This was but natural, for teachers were 
usually householders. Care however was taken to locate the 
Gurukula in a secluded place or garden® and in holy 
surroundings. The case of Buddhist Universities like Nalanda 
oi> Vikramasila and of Hindu agrahdra* settlements was 

1 Jdlaka No. 252, 

2 ^TR^tTsi: ^ 1 Mbh-i 

Xm. 36. 15. 

3 At Benares during the 17th century, students and teachers used to 
repair to adjoining gardens and orchards for the purpose of study. 
This practice is presupposed by the Go, Br,, I. 2. 1-8 when it states 
that the student should enter the village only for necessary work like 
begging alms, etc. 

4 An agrahdra village consisted only of famous scholars, who wer^ 
assigned its» entire revenues for the purpose of their maintenance. It 
may therefore be compared to a settlement of teachers, each of them 
being engaged in teaching some students free of charge. 

2 MI. 
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peculiat; they were like modern University Towns of .Oxford, 
Cambridge or Benares Hindu University independent educa- 
tional settlements, where arrangements were made for the 
lodging and boarding of students who flocked in hundreds and 
thousands. They combined the advantages both of the town 
and forest life. 

Family and the pre-school period : As is well-known, the 
preservation of the national culture was one of the important 
aims of education and the family was expected to cooperate 
with the school in its realisation. The ambition of the child 
was fired and its imagination set aglow for the first time 
not by the lessons it received in the school but by the stories 
it heard from its mother and grand-mother. W ell known is the 
part which the home influence played in shaping the career 
and firing the imagination of heroes and saints like Shivaji 
and Kamadasa. Multiplication tables, noun declensions and 
some metrical rules about grammar were also taught at home 
to the child during its early childhood in all cultured families. 

The role op .the family in pre-historic times: In 
pre-historic times, i. e. before about 1000 b. c., the family 
played a still greater part in the educational sj^stem. At 
that early period, the professional teacher was yet rather 
rare ; so generally the father was the usual teacher and 
the home the usual school. Several examples are preserved 
in Vedic and Upani§adlc literature of fathers themselves tea- 
ching their own sons and daughters. Nay, the father hyn- 
self was to begin the Vedic education, because it was he apd 
he alone who was regarded as eligible for teaching the Gayatrl 
Mantra to the boy ; recourse was had to another teacher if he 
were uhavailable for the purpose. In course of time owing to 
greater specialisation that became inevitable, home education 
became possible only in the case of a few cultured families. 
Remaining families were however expected to take prompt 
steps to send the children to a teacher or a school at the 
proper time and supervise their lessons at home if neccessary. 

Family and the female education : In the case of the 
education of girls, the family played a decisive part. We 
do come across rare cases of girls being educated at boarding 
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Schools - or colleges; for instance we read in the drama 
MdlaUmadhava how Kamandaki was educated at a college 
along with Bhurivasu and Devarata ( Act I ). These cases 
were however exceptional, for there was a general prejudice 
against sending girls outside for their education. Dhctrmor 
sutras insist that they should be taught at home by their male 
guardians like the father, the brother or the uncle. This was 
of course possible only in well-to-do and cultured families. 
Home of course was the main centre of the education of girls 
in the domestic science. 

Nature vs. nurture : some western views : What is the 
relative importance of nature and nurture in the scheme of 
education has been a question of great controversy since 
early times. Are human beings born with their mental, 
moral and intellectual characters and faculties rigidly prede- 
termined, or can these be modified by education, and 
if so, to what extent ? As is well known, different answers 
are given to this question % different educationalists 
in the West also. Plato for instarwce held that human 
mrtid is like a skein,, that has to be only unravelled in this 
world; all knowledge is contained in man, he has only to be 
reminded of it. Darvin, Galton and Bibot attached great 
importance to the role which heredity plays in our nature and 
Schopenhauer held that human character is inborn and unalter- 
able. Herbert and Locke on the other hand maintained that 
it«is not nature but nurture that determines our destiny. We 
come into this world with minds as empty as our bodies are 
naked; it is the training which we receive and the environ- 
ments in which we live that determine our character and 
capacities. 

Vedig age believed more in nurture: As may be 
expected, there is no unanimity of views among ancient 
Indian thinkers also about the relative importance of 
nature and nurture. A young people, fortunate to have 
a series of successes, naturally feel that there is nothing 
impossible or difficult for a man. Vedic Aryans belonged to 
this category and their age therefore did not much believe in 
heredity or natural endowments, This is emphatically 
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expressed in one of the hymns of the Atharvmeda where we 
are told that given proper education, every thing can’ be 
accomplished. Even Indra owes his supremacy among the 
gods, not to any penance or previous merit, but to his proper 
training during his studenthood*. A few centuries later we 
find a patriarch praying that some of his sons should become 
good priests, others brave warriors and the rest successful 
merchants ( S'. Br., X. 4. 1. 10 ). Obviously he did not much 
believe in heredity and held that a good deal depended upon 
proper training and education. 

Kabman theory; Growing Faith in Nature: In the 
course of time, however, the supreme confidence that was placed 
in nurture began to weaken to a great extent. When the 
Aryans settled down in a less spectacular and more peaceful 
life and began to investigate more carefully the phenomena of 
life around them, they began to feel that man is not entirely 
an architect of his own fortune and that the powers and 
capacities with which he inborn determine the scope of his 
capacity and activity t‘o a considerable extent. The doctrines 
of Karman and Punarjanman, which were unknown in t*he 
Vedic age, became universally accepted in course of time, 
swinging the pendulum considerably in favour of nature as 
against nurture*. It began to be averred that Karman in 
previous lives rather than training in the present one will 
determine whether our intellect is to be bright and moral 
propensities strong. The development of the caste system On 
hereditary lines did not strengthen the hands of the advocates 
of Nurture ; it began to be argued that the efficiency of a 
person as a priest or a warrior does not so much depend upon 
the training he receives in this life as upon the inherent 
qualities with which he is born as a consequence of his 
Karman in previous births. The Karman determines the 
qualities and characteristics of an individual and gods assign 
him birth in that particular caste in which they would be 
iliost needed. As a natural consequence of these theories, 


1 v. 1. 19 

2 5^;: I 
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eduoatk>nalists began to aver that nature is more important ^ 
than nurture ; a bamboo tree cannot blossom into a sandal one 
simply because it is assiduously watered and manured and 
planted upon the Malaya mountain^. If you hs.ve no natural 
capacity, education cannot create it; a mirror can show 
reflection only to one who has the eyesight*. A conscientious 
teacher imparts education as assiduously to a brilliant as to a 
dull student ; there is however a world of difference as to the 
results. One shines forth in the world of scholars, while the 
other hardly succeeds in making any progress. Glass alone 
can reflect solar rays, not a piece of earth, howsoever 
polished*. This view is similar to that of Plato who has 
pointed out that education is not like putting sight into 
blind eyes ; it is only turning the eyes to light. 

The function of nurture ; Though natural endowments 
thus play a great part, it was realised that they exist only in 
a potential condition in our childhood and would not flower 
into perfection unless they are properly developed by training 
ar^d education. One may be born in a Brahmana family on 
account of his past good Karman ; one may be also endowed 
by nature with the qualities of a Brahmana like self-control 
and love of learning. Still he will be not a whit higher than 
a Sudra if he does not receive proper Samskaras and get the 
necessary education*. Past Karman may determine the 
mental and intellectual qualities of an individual. But they 
will deteriorate if he does not receive propar education, and 
improve, though within a limited degree, if he gets the benefit 
of a good training under a competent teacher. That nature 
can thus be considerably modified by nurture seems to have 
been the considered opinion of the ancient Indian educationa- 
lists from about the beginning of the Christian era. This 

1 HfTJi: 1% I JI =4^: II Subhaaita. 

2 w Jii% m sniT i ^ ii 

Suhhdsiia» \ 

3 Utiarardmacariiai II. 4 

4 iiRRT * 

fulfil-' ii 
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view is similar to the theory of Stern who sought to effect a 
compromise between the extreme positions of Galton and 
Locke by maintaining that man is born with tendencies, which 
are conditioned by heredity, but which are transformed into 
qualities of human personality through a process of develop- 
ment and training. 



vAlmiki the literary critic* 

(How Anandavardhana interprets Valmiki) 

By Dr. C. KUNHAN RAJA 

I F We begin to investigate the field of Sanskrit poetry, we 
can find a rich treasure of the ories on poetry and on art 

in^e^fal. If we are to underst^d in full the utterances of 
poets having imagination, we must have some imagination in 
ourselves. From the fact that there are no works, like 
Wordsworth’s Preface or Shelley’s Defence of Poetry in the 
case of Kalidasa or Bhavabhuti ,we shall not say that they 
had no theories about poetry as an art. In this paper I 
propose to examine Valmiki’s theories of poetry and 
Anandavardhana’s interpretation of such theories. After an 
examination of the opening portion of the Rdmdyana I 
feel that according to Valmiki what is termed poetry is 
neither languag e nor matter, nor even a combination of the 
two. Poetry has no parts. I am not here concerned with 
tfie identity of Valmiki. Is Valmiki the author of the 
Rdmdyana or is he only one of the characters of the poem, 
who is introduced into the poem as the person who first 
composed the poem with the story of Rama as the theme. 
At present I am not interested in this problem. When 
I speak of Valmiki, I do not mean the sage who was a 
contemporary of Sri Rama, the hero of the Rdmdyana. 
I mean only the great poet who wrote the poem and 
presented it as seen in the poetic vision of a sage called 
Valmiki, the contemporary of ^ri Rama. 


* Portions of a course of lectures on Foelic Beauty delivered in 
January 1943 under the auspices of the University of Madras, 
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!5nandavardliana definitely says that he had .derived 
his inspiration about his theory of Dhvani from Valmiki’s 
Marndyana. He says : 

?T gn i 

Dhvan. I. 5 

To understand this verse, we must examine the 
opening portion of the Rdmdyana itself. The work begins 
with a conversation between the sage Valmiki and the sage 
Narada. The former asks the latter who the greatest hero 
of the age was : 

and so on up to 

And the reply of Narada is : 

^ gon: i 

*nr: II • 

Then he narrates the story of Sri Rama up to his 
coronation after killing Ravana. Continuing he says that 
after a very prosperous reign for a long time Rama would 
ascend heaven ; and here he uses the future tense. This 
is the first chapter of the Rdnidycma. 

What is contained in this first chapter of the 
Rdmdyana is only the subject matter or theme of the epic. 
It is not a poem. After this conversation Valmiki goes to a 
river for performing his midday worship. There a hunter 
shoots the male bird of a pair of cock and hen Krauncas. 
The male bird falls down on the ground and struggles on 
the ground with mortal pain; the female bird wails in 
bitterness. 

?r?nvmtr g i 

i 

»Tipn5r: ii 
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. ^ ^W9t?tqO<ii# ^HT5T I 

g ^ h 

Seeing this incident, the sage is filled with .pity and, 
in so far as this was a wicked act, he, seeing the female 
bird wailing, utters these words : 

cT^TT t|T i 

^r?Tirr«i^ ii 

?r?r: f^; i 

What he uttered was in the form of a verse : 

JTT sr%Bt I 

The fact that without any effort on his part, his words 
proceeded in the form of a verse surptised the sage himself. 

1^u0j? 3T f ^ I 

^itsBT^JTTsr 5rf^; w ii 

At that moment, the Creator himself appeared before 
Valmiki, told him that the goddess of sp.eech had inspired him 
through his will and that what he uttered would be a s'loka 
( poem ). 

ugsrr^ ^ JTprsg&fTtnrn ii 

^ sirsi ?Fnii i 

^ sriPi; sii^ ii 

Then the Creator instructed him to compose an epic 
dealing with the story of Rama as he had heard it from 
N.arada. 

5p«nr «t«tt ^ ii 

Brahma assured him that he would be able to know 
everything and that whatever he said would be true. 

?rl ^ i 

5T ^ ii 

Then in his samadhi, Valmiki was able to see the 
whole of the RdmCiyana like a berry in the palm of his hand. *. 

?rcr: ^ihrmfeieT: i 

sn «r*n ii 

3 »ri. 
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This is the introductory portion of the Ramayana. 
Now the question is : what is it that Valmiki saw in 'his 
samadhi or vision ? Is it a series of events as stated in the lines : 

Tr»T5r?firii^eri^ ?ig7 i 

«T«nF ^ « 

5%^ vrrf^ i 

^ u«n ^ i 

What he saw cannot be a series. He saw the whole 
story as a berry in the palm of his hand, as a single unit. 
The line is very definite on the point. 

The subsequent passages show that there were two 
stages in the composition of the epic, qne^ vision or intuition 
and the other of expression or communication. The passa- 
ges are : 

?fi ^ I 

srfiRnm ?gg«r5i: ii 

fT ?r*n JTfrmr i 

gf^r: ii 

What appears from these lines is that at the stage of 
vision, or to use a more appropriate term, at the stage of 
intuition, there was only the subject matter. The language 
came in at a later stage, the stage of expression or communi- 
cation. It is true that in the portion from "which I have 
given copious citations, there is an indication that the matter 
was Something external to the poet and that to this external 
object the poet gave the clothing by way of language. It 

would also seem that in his vision or intuition, he saw the 

matter as an external object independent of him. 

But the entire introductory portion must be taken as a 
whole. This incident of the composition of the epic must 
be taken along with the episode of the shooting of the 

bird that preceded. At the end of the narration of this 

episode there is the passage : 

?n?r f^wTt^ar: 313: s^r: 1 

5fj§f : jft3»nwiT: Jnf«> 11 
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?f^sgwn55pm?E?r! ^5Ri?n»ra: u 

The disciples were reciting that first poetic composition 
of man, namely, the verse ; 

They recited it over and over again and then said that 
that particular song of the sage in four lines of equal syllables, 
was really the grief itself of the bird appearing as a verse ; 
here it is the grief of the bird that appeared as a verse. 
The subject, namely, the grief, is nothing different from 
the form, namely, the verse. There is no difference between 
the matter and the langu^e in the verse ; one is the other. 
The poet is only the medium. The grief of the female bird 
reflected itself on the imagination of Valmiki as a verse. 
So the passage ; 

and 

?Rr: II 

do not mean that the sage had any grief. The commentator 
explains the term harunavedin as one who had pity generated 
in him : 

But I feel that the meaning “having the grief known through 
his imagination” is enough as an appropriate one. And the 
former passage ; 

means only that grief entered the imagination of the sage. 
From the next verse, it is certain that the sage was not 
uttering the verse consciously and deliberately. That means 
that he was not putting a^ definite thought into a definite 
language shape. What happened was that a feeling or 
a pathos entered his imagination and found itself expressed 
in audible words in the form of a verse. It is the grief 
of the bird that expressed itself in the form of a curse 
through the sage as a medium. The three stages, namelyj 
t he hunter’s crime, the bird's grief and the sinner’s retri bu- 
t ion, all appear as a unit in the form of a verse. This also 
implies that in poetry there is no question of a series of 
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impressions. There is only a single unitary impression. 
The whole of the Mdmdyana story was a series when it 
was narrated by Narada, when it was only a normal expe- 
rience. But in the poetic vision of Valmiki, it became 
a single unitary impression, like the sight of a berry on 
the palm of the hand. It is the story itself that appeared as 
a poem. In the composition of the epic there were no 
stages like the sage Valmiki getting the vision of a whole 
story and his expressing the impressions in a number of 
verses. There were really no two stages like 

and 

So far as the disciples were concerned, they understood 
the process as two distinct stages, since they had the 
experience only after hearing the poem. They did not 
know the real nature of the experience of Valmiki. But 
to Valmiki himself, the intuition and the communication 
are identical. He had the intuition only as expressed 
in a language form. What he saw was not a series of 
events, which he had to express later in a series of verses. 
It was a unitary experience like seeing a statue, with 
a definite form of expression. The poetic form was as 
much in that experience as the subject matter of the poem. 

From this it follows that the subject matter of the 
poem was nothing external to the poet. When it is said 
that the poet is only a medium, what is actually meant 
is that the external object becomes the matter of poetry 
only when it is reflected on the imagination of the poet. 
In so far as the vision of the poet is a factor in the life 
of the poet, and in so far as the vision itself is the poem, the 
poem is not something external to the poet. This is a 
much bigger problem which cannot be dealt with satisfactorily 
here. Similarly the statement of the Creator that whatever 
Valmiki saw would be true also contains a grand poetical 
doctrine. Poetic truth as different from physical truth is 
R subject matter that requires a separate treatment. 
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The first four chapters of the Rdmdyana form a 
sort of Preface to the w<5rk. In ancient times, the poets 
did not edit their works adding a Preface to them. They 
did not deliver lectures on the theory of poetry. The 
introduction that we find in the Rdmdyana was the normal 
device in those days for expounding their doctrine. What 
the poet wanted to convey in the introductory portion 
of the Rdmdyana was that, so far as his poem was concerned, 
there is no distinction between form and matter. It is 
not that the poet had certain ideas which he expressed 
in the form of a large number of verses. That is not poetry. 
The Rdmdyana is a poem unit. The language, the form, was 
the matter itself. 


When Narada narrated the story of Rama, Valmiki 
had only a series of ideas in the form of a story. But 
when the grief of the Krauhca bird impressed itself on 
the imagination of Valmiki, there was no grief in the 
sage himself. There was an impression which expressed 
itself in audible sounds, these sounds as a form being tiie 
impression itself. Similarly when later the story of Rama 
produced an impression on him during his samddhi, he- did 
not have the picture of a series of situations in his mind. 
What he had was a unitary impression. The expressed 
meaning of the language is in the form of a series of situations. 
But along with this series of situations there was also 
an ultimate impression and this ultimate impression was 
what is called the Rdmdyana poem. This poem is quite 
distinct from what Narada narrated to Valmiki. In the 
narration of Narada, the story is the matter and the language 
in which the story was narrated is the form. But the 
Rdmdyana poem is quite distinct from both these factors. 
That poetry was not present in the narration by Narada. 
That was present in the words of Valmiki. 

It is only a critic like Anandavardhana who can 
understand a poet like Valmiki. Anandavardhana says that a 
person who can understand a poet is the sahrdaya, one having 
a heart in common with the poet, one who can feel with 
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the poet. Narada’s narration of the story of llS,ma is 
like a dim flame that does not emit any light. Valmiki 
saw the light and Valmiki’s narration is like a flame that 
emits a good light. It is only a poet who can distinguish 
between what can produce this ultimate impression and 
what does not produce it, what remains a dry narration. 
It is only a sah'daya, one who can feel with the poet, that 
can receive the ultimate impression from the words of the 
poet. It is just like this. It is only a man with eyes that 
can distinguish a flame w'hich has a bright light and another 
flame that has only a dim light. When a man who can dis» 
tinguish between these two kinds of flames brings a flame 
that sheds a bright light, it is only another man who too has 
eyes that can make use of the flame by seeing. 

5nandavardhana makes it quite clear that there is 
no such thing as beauty, the beautiful, the beautification. 
To him poetry is only the Dhvani, the final impression. 
Beauty, beautifying and the beautiful, signify a series. But 
what Valmiki makes clear in his Preface, which is far more 
eloquent than the Preface of Wordsworth, is that in poetry 
there is no such thing as a series and links in a series. In 
the Kraunca episode, as a phsyical fact, the element of grief 
is only a link in a series. But in the impression produced 
on the imagination of Valmiki, there is no series and, as 
such, there can be no element of grief. Grief implies a 
series like the sin, the sinner, the victim and suffering. 
To Valmiki it was only a final impression, a unitary impression. 
And in such an impression there can be no element of grief. 
As a total impression there was only beauty. To Valmiki 
there was music and rhythm in it. So says Valmiki : 

it 

By seeing the sufiering there might have been grief in 
the sage as a man. But as a poet, he had only a total 
impression which was in the nature of beauty, in the form of 
music and rhythm. 

Grief, like love and heroism, is only a physical experi- 
ence. In the physical experience there are the elements 
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like an event, one who inflicts pain, one who suffers pain, 
and one who witnesses these. But in poetic experience there 
is no such analysis possible. The series of the physical 
impressions produces a new ultimate impression which does 
not have such parts ; and when there are no distinct elements 
like pain and suflPering and the sufferer, the sin and sinner, 
how can there be an element of grief and pain at all in this 
ultimate impression? This is just what Valmiki means when 
he says : 

JiN: ^ I 

And the disciples also say : 

Certain situations create a physical reaction on the person 
who sees it. The same situation under different conditions 
produces a final impression also. It may be another situation 
or the impression may be in another person. We cannot 
define the conditions under which this ultimate impression is 
produced. V/ When an ultimate impression is produced, that 
in^ression is what is called aesthetic experience. This 
experience is poetry ^hen the medium is language ; when the 
medium is marble it is sculpture ; when it is expressed in 
notes, there is music. It does not mean that the same 
art can be expressed in language or in marble or in musical 
notes. But this is a dift'erent problem. The medium and 
the matter form a unitary experience in art. 

Anandavardhana says that this must be the view 
of Valmiki, that poetry is the ultimate impression. He says: 

“The nature of the essence of poetry is that same thing, namely, 
the Dhvoini, the ultimate impression ; thus had the ancient and 
first poet the vision of the grief resulting from the separation of 
the Kraunca pair appearing’as poetry.” Here the commentator 
Abhinavagupta says that though the final impression may be 
with reference to some matter or some embellishment or some 
human pathos, it is the last of these three that is really poetry. 
This shows that in writing the Dhvanydloka, Anandavardhana 
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was trying to understand poetry from the poets themselves 
and to postulate certain theories of poetry deduced from 
the poems themselves. That the total impression produced 
on a reader when he reads a poem is really what must 
be called poetry and that poetry is neither language nor 
matter nor even a combination of the two — this position, 
he says, he has taken from Valmiki, the first poet according to 
Indian tradition. He mentions only Kalidasa, the Rdmdyana 
and the Mahdhhdrata among what may be called a real poet 
and real poetry. 

Anandavardhana w’as the first to derive theories of 
poetry from poetry itself. All the earlier Alamkarikas 
judged poetry by the application of external standards. 
Poetry was analysed into the two elements of language 
and matter and in the case of each there are the three 
aspects of the existence of Gunus, the absence of Dosas 
and* then the presence of Alamkuras. Although the 
Alamkarikas did not recognise a factor called Dhvani, yet 
even from ancient times, those who enjoyed poetry recognised 
such an element. What Anandavardhana tried to do \^as 
only to explain the nature of the enjoyment which a reader 
gets from poetry and to locate the source of this enjoyment. 
At was he who first propounded that a critic too must have 
imagination, and that erudition is not what is wanted to enjoy 
poetry. Just as in understandiiig the meaning of a word, 
there are two elements, namely, the cognition of the form of 
the sound and the congition of what is conveyed by that 
sound, similarly, in understanding poetry too there are two 
elements, namely, the understanding of the primary meaning 
of the language and then the receiving of the secondary 
impression. This secondary impression is the real poetry and 
the words and the primary meanings are only inevitable 
accompaniments. This doctrine of the enjoyment of poetry, 
Anandavardhana developed after an examination of the 
greatest poets, of whom Valmiki is the foremost. In Dhvanyd- 
tola, Anandavardhana was really interpreting the poets 
themselves, unlike other Alamkarikas who tried to measure 
and to sit in judgment on poets. 



SOME PROBLEMS OF MUGHAL HISTORY* 

By Principal SRI RAM SARMA 

The Mughal period is supposed to be the best studied 
period of Indian history. Series of monographs have been 
written on Mughal kings, their system of administration has 
been studied with care, the economic structure has attracted 
both avowed historians and economists. Its painters and paint- 
ings have been duly appraised, its gardens described with 
caice* It can claim even a descriptive Bibliography of its ori- 
ginal material. The Persian writers of the period have always 
been receiving considerable attention. Of late some students 
have evinced their interests in its Sanskrit and Hindi writer's 
as Veil. 

Yet there are some aspects of the period that have mot 
yet received the attention that they deserve. Meeting at 
Aligarh, hallowed by the works of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
and Molvi Zaka-ullah, I should like to speak to you about some 
of them. At the top stands the problem of education in 
Mughal India. At one time it was customary to imply that 
every thing good — or shall I say apparently good — in India 
started with the British acquisition of India. Most of our 
historians assumed that this was true of education as well. 
Even when attention was directed to certain educational efforts 
what caught the fancy of our historians was the patronage 
of learning by Rajput princes, Mughal kings and Mansabdars. 
They quietly missed what the investigations of Adams in Ben- 
gal and Lkitnkr in the Panjab brought to light. Both these 
stalwarts proved that judged by the standards of the contem- 
porary world, elaborate arrangements for education existed in 

* Presidential Address at the Mughal section of the Indian History 

Congress held at Aligarh, 1943. 

4 «fr. fir. 
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Bengal and the Panjab before the British started doing any- 
thing serious in the matter. Leitnbr went to the length of 
asserting that education in the Panjab declined after its acqui- 
sition by the British. So disturbing were the conclusions of 
these two writers to British official classes that Sir Philip 
Hartog had to demonstrate to his London audiences recently 
that both these writers were careless, unreliable, given to 
exaggeration and so forth. But I know from the records in 
the Panjab Education Department that Dr. Leitner’s obser- 
vations were proved to be correct by official figures that were 
collected by the district officers soon after he started his work. 
I put it to you that if the pre-British Panjab had the amount 
of education revealed in Leitner’s report, it is safe to assume 
that its extent could in no case have been lesss during the 
Mughal period. What is true of the Panjab is true of the 
rest of India as well. I am unaware of any special circumstan- 
ces that might have distinguished the Panjab from the rest of 
contemporary India in this respect. That considerable arran- 
gements existed for education in Mughal India is proved by 
the astonishing amount of literary output of the period. As I 
pointed elsewhere, more than 2500 Sanskrit works, written by 
650 writers, are even today extant scattered in the libraries 
of the world. More than 600 Hindi writers of the period 
have been traced. The large number of Persian and Arabic 
works of the period cannot be easily dismissed as the append- 
age of the royal patrons. Most of this literary output was 
called for by the practical and topical purposes of the moment. 
There was a reading public that needed new Manuals of Sans* 
krit Grammar. The Tuhfat-ul-Hind could not have been written 
for one princely scholar alone. The schooh where Hindus 
and Muslims studied together must have been drawing quite a 
large number of students before they could attract the wrath 
of Aurag-zeb towards them. Yet of all this we know very 
little to-day. Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Hindi and its cognate 
languages, the Indian system of accounting were all taught in 
the institutions of various types all over the country to quite 
a large number of people. I submit that time has conje when 
leaving the princely figures of the period alone, one should turn 
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to ^the study of such topics not in their relation to Mughal 
rulers but as forming a part of the history of the people. I can 
assure those interested in a further study of the subject that 
there is enough material for patient work on the subject. 

The second aspect of the period, like the first, arises 
from our paying too much attention to Mughal rulers and admi- 
nistrators. They fill the pages of contemporary writers, Indian 
and foreign. Their loves and hates seem to dominate the 
contemporary scene. Even when they are not heroic figures, 
our writers discover something interesting about them. Yet 
all this while India had several millions of people living within 
her borders several of whom left a greater impress on the 
history of their country than some of these rulers. I would 
therefore like to draw your attention to the Hindu and Mus- 
lim saints of the period. The country is full of their relics 
even today. Some have left mosques, some temples behind 
them. The graves of a few draw thousands even today, the 
smctdhs of others attract followers from all over the country. 
From Kashmir to Mysore and from *Sindh to Bengal the 
country is studded over with the memories of their miracles. 
Yet no systematic effort has yet been made to carry through 
a comprehensive study of the lives and times of these leaders 
of men as a part of the history of the period. Even to 
progessed students of the period, they are seldom anything 
more than bare names flitting across the pages of the Tabaqat- 
i-Akhei or the Aml-i-Sdlih, or at least 6t instruments to 
illustrate, in general terms, the inter-action of Hindu and 
Muslim religious thought on each other. I submit again that 
here is a rich field of work waiting for enthusiastic scholars in 
the field who would not be content with prattling about the 
Bhakti movement and its effects in general terms but who 
would study the lives and particularly the times of these saints 
as a part of the history of the people. I know some valuable 
work has already been done in this field by students of compar- 
ative religion. I am however suggesting that the students 
of the Mughal period as such should turn their attention to 
the subject and make the story of the period richer by their 
results. 
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There is then the history of the people at large. 
Despite the bulky tomes that have been written on the period, 
how much do we really know of the people of the period ? It is 
very reassuring to be told that we are very conservative, that 
we have generally bowed our heads before the storm to raise 
them again in proud disdain when it was all over. Yet along 
with the obvious continuity of life in India we find compelling 
evidence of prevailing changes as well. How did they arise ? 
To take one example, the much derided caste-system has been 
supposed to be a hoary institution persisting for centuries. 
But you would discover that some provinces in India have 
only one caste today, others two, a few three and fewer still 
four. There are large classes of people having a respectable 
place in society who stand outside the system. There are 
subcastes that are replete with the essence of ages. I could 
understand my being a Qanungo-Brahman by sub-caste ; 
Aurang-zeb appointed an ancestor of mine a Qanungo without 
demanding that he should be converted to Islam. I have 
known Bakhshi Brahmans and Bakhshi Mahajans as well. 
But when at Srinagar I recently met a pandit Badri Dutt 
Qazi I could not help wondering. A pandit Qazi ; that was 
really a curious combination. It was very patiently explained 
to me that Qazi is a sub-caste of Brahmans in Kashmir. In 
view of these facts are we justified in asserting that the caste 
system represents an unchanging institution ? If not, we should 
like to know some thing about its changing structure and 
organization down the ages. I have just a faint suspicion 
that the Mughal period added considerably to and subtracted 
largely from the structure of the system that was handed down 
to it. There are several sub-castes besides my own that I 
visualize emerging during this period. Every such emergence 
would always have an interesting social story at its back- 
migration of families due to otherwise unrecorded local causes, 
assumption of new professions hitherto closed, performance of 
new social functions called forth by new circumstances. 
Pooling together all this knowledge we would get a better 
insight into the period than what is afforded us by royal 
autobiographies or oflScial histories. 
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Another unchanging Indian institution is said to be the 
village. It was a state within the state, it remained unruffled 
by changes of dynasties at Delhi or Agra, we .have been 
assured. Howsoever true the insight which gives us this 
picture, it should be possible to verify or amend it by trying to 
study the life in a Mughal village. At present we know . 
precious little about it. The Panchayat and the Muqaddam 
are supposed to be two distinct features of the village life. 
Of the first so far as northern India is concerned, we possess 
at present no authentic records. But on that account it would 
be idle to deny its existence or assert its disappearance. Such 
a suggestion is belied by the fact that customary law was found 
to be occupying a considerable field in various parts of the coun- 
try when the British appeared on the Indian political scene. 
Even the Muslims were governed by it. Now it stands to 
reason that customary law' could not have survived without 
courts of its own. These could only have been the Panch^yats. 
We can thus safely assume that Panchayats were efficiently 
and effectively functioning during the period. But this would 
not take us very far. Again I am quite sure that a patient 
search among family records, caste and sub-caste names, and 
local traditions would bring to light a mass of material ’that 
alone would enable us to understand how the villagers lived 
and worked in their villages. We would then be able to 
appreciate at their true value the changes that were intro- 
(Juced from time to time in the life of the villagers and 
understand what difference it really made to Bhagat Ram 
when his neighbour Ram Nath became Abdul Ghani. It would 
then be time to talk of fusion of cultures or their inter-action 
alone in India. 

If the Panchayat represented the social organization 
of the times the Muqaddam stood for its economic organization. 
But we know very little about the actual relations between 
the Muqaddam and the individual cultivators in the village. 
It has been suggested that the Muqaddam was the Sarpanch 
in his relation with the state. But I have yet to come across 
a precise account of the place occupied by the village commu- 
nity, the Muqaddam, the individual cultivator and the state 
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in the village economy. Even the Report of the Bengal Land 
Revenue Commission had to be content with adapting my 
tentative .suggestions about these questions. We do not yet 
possess a full picture of the village life of these days. As the 
Report of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission and the 
questionnaire of the Panjab Land Revenue Committee 
implied, it is of practical importance for us to know out of 
what type of village economy did the present — at places — 
muddled economy of the modern Indian village emerge. If 
ownership of land by the village community with partial 
rights in his and the waste land vesting in the individual 
cultivator worked in the Mughal times — I do not assert 
they did, but if they did — one need not go to either 
U. S. S. R. or the Friends of the Soviet Union in order to get 
an inspiration for the solution of our village problems to-day. 
There is thus enough room for painstaking research work in 
connection with the economic organization of the village in 
Mughal times. As one who has skimmed the surface of this 
problem, I am prepared to assure those willing to rush ‘in 
where angels fear to tread’ that systematic \vork in records 
and patient local inquiries would certainly result in their 
adding largely to our knowledge of the period. 

These examples are only illustrative of the great gap 
which exists in our knowledge of the people of the Mughal 
period. Many more problems would strike some of you. The 
beginning of wisdom, it is said, lies in asking questions. I am 
quite sure that if we would but start asking questions, we 
might in time get some satisfactory answers to them. 

From people I would turn to the princes. Though 
historians of the British period have seldom admitted it 
openly, the relations between the princes and the Government 
of India have turned, in the past century and a half, more 
on what the contemporary British administrators thought 
were Mughal usages and practices in various matters than 
on the Treaties, Sanads and Engagements between the 
princes and the British Government of India. Believe it or 
not, the Doctrine of Lapse was supposed to represent a 
Mughal practice and not the interpretation of the treaty 
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relasionS between the princes and the East India Company. 

It is extremely unfortunate therefore that we do not yet 
possess a full and precise account of the constitutional relations 
between the Mughal emperors and the feudatory princes. Such 
an account would illuminate many dark corners of Mughal 
history. It would also enable us all to understand what r61e . 

the Indian princes played in the history of their country 

apart from that of their states during the Mughal period. 

It is possible that some of them might be persuaded by that 
knowledge to play a somewhat similar role now, but I am sure 
that it would certainly make it very difficult for them to play a 
contrary role in Indian politics to-day and still exalt it by 
talking of it as their historic destiny. More than twenty 
years ago I made an attempt to draw the attention of the 
Indian scholars to this question and made some tentative 
suggestions. The material at our disposal since then has 
accumulated vastly, many more states have made their ancient 
records accessible to the public. Here is an almost unexplored 
field of work which would amply reward those who would care 
to study it. 

I have been trying to indicate hitherto that some of the 
gaps in our knowledge of Mughal history, if filled, might 
provide some guidance for some of our present day problems. 
But I should like to warn you against making the study of the 
Mughal period the playing-field of rival political parties and 
factions. To-day more than ever, it is necessary for us to 
strive to ascertain the truth, it is no use placarding wishful 
thinking as the result of deep study. If the Mughal period 
represents a glorious epoch in the history of our country, let 
us sing its praises in verse and prose. But it is gone ; all that 
glory is no longer ours to-day. An essential part of our study 
of the period would be the inquiry how and why it came to the 
dismal end it did. Let us study it in both its greatness and 
decay, but let us study it without any mental reservations. 
There is a view of Indian history that sometimes seems to be 
in danger of gaining acceptance in some circles. Put bluntly, 
it demands that we should demonstrate that India was always 
great, all her rulers were all-wise. Would that it were so. 
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Truth seems to hurt some times, but its suppression hurts all 
the more. At this critical juncture in our country’s history 
we cannot afford to be soft. We cannot play the ostrich with 
safety. I would therefore earnestly entreat you to continue 
studying the period scientifically and impartially without 
being swayed by voices which though they ostensibly call for 
historians, really need political pamphleteers at their service. 

Several years ago while conducting a research seminar, 
I happened to point out to a young man that two statements 
he had made on the same page contradicted each other. He 
tried to convince me that he meant no harm. Both the 
statements had been made originally, several centuries ago by 

a contemporary observer and presumably had ceased to 

be contradictory on account of their great age. I am afraid 
that in our study of the Mughal period we have sometimes 
adopted this attitude and have not made necessary discount for 
the propaganda element in our material. When Babur tells 
us that he was accompanied by ten thousand soldiers only 
when he left Kabul and alleges that he was told that the enemy 
had 100,000 soldiers we assume that the .battle of Panipat was 
fought between 10,000 soldiers under Babur against 100,000 
under Ibrahim Lodhi. When Abul Fazl, not content with 
ascribing miracles to Akber, extends his field of operations 
backwards making Babur’s death a greater miracle, we nod our 
heads never imagining that he is probably pulling our leg. If 
Khurram in rebellion protests that he is loyal to Jehangir but 
resents Nur Jehan’s place in administration, we take him at 
his word and at once jump to the conclusion that not only was 
Jehangir a cipher in administration but so were all his minis- 
ters! We forget that if we had only possessed Jehangir ’s 
account of his own rebellion, we should have concluded 
similarly that Salim was a dutiful son who got Abul Fazl 
murdered for the safety of Akber’s empire ! When Badshah- 
nama calls an independent Chief a zamindar and reviles him 
as a rebel for not submitting to Shah Jahan, to whom neither 
he nor his had ever owed any allegiance, we adopt Lahori’s 
terminology and talk of the Chiers rebellion! If prince 
Aurangzeb declares that he was about to wipe out the Deca- 
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ne^e kingdoms in 1658 Avlien Shah Jahan, inspired by evil Dara 
recalled forces which had not been sent for such a purpose, we 
smile at Shah Jahan’s folly! We forget however that these 
very states took more than a decade of Aurangzeb’s own 

ampler resources in the eighties when they had not 

grown any the stronger before they succumbed. Similar 

other propaganda statements of other contemporary actors in 
the drama of the Mughal period can be accumulated which 
have not been properly discounted. Those who are interested 
in historical revisions would find in such statements an interest- 
ing field for the exercise of their faculties. 

In these and other directions there is enough work yet 
to be done in the Mughal period. Many have ploughed the 
field but many more are yet needed. At Hyderabad my 
predecessor in the presidential chair, Professor Commissariat 
stressed the ‘eminently satisfactory state’ of Mughal studies. 
Without venturing to depart from the view taken by such an 
eminent historian, I have tried to indicate to-day something 
which might yet be attempted and something which might 
still be done. 


5 HI. 



THE aXY OF BENGALA* 

By Dr, DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR, ». a, ph. i.. 

European (mainly Portuguese) writers of the 16th and 
17th centuries place a certain City of Bengala near the 
Meghna estuary, i. e. the joint mouth of the Padma and 
the Meghna. This estuary extends over the wide area 
between the Districts of Buckergunge and Chittagong. 
As Bengala (like the modern name Bengal) is a European 
corruption of Vay'igdla, Dr. B. C. MajumDaVR has recently 
suggested* that this late-medieval City of Bengala ( which he 
locates near mod. Chittagong) was the capital of the 
ancient Vangaladesa and “gave its name to the kingdom, 
or vice versa, and in either case the old kingdom of Vahgala 
must be located in the region round the city”®. He also 
suggests that the celebrated Pala and Candra dynasties 
of Bengal originally ruled in this region®. The theories 
of Dr. Majumdar appear to be unwarranted. The City 
of Bengala, mentioned by foreign travellers in the late-medieyal 
period,* seems to have nothing to do with the early-medieval 

• This paper was read before the eleventh session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference held at Hyderabad in 1941. 

1 IHQ., XVI, pp. 227-35. 

2 Ihid, p. 229 ; cf . p. 232, “ this original kingdom must be located 

in this region ( of Chittagong and Dianga )”. 

3 p. 235. 

4 On the strength of Ibn Batata’s reference to “Sudkawan (S&tgaon ) 
and Bengal” and to “Lakhnauti and Bengal”, Dr. Majumdar 
suggests that in these two early cases Bengala refers to the city and 
not to the country. There can be no doubt however that the names 
refer to provinces. According to Muslim authors both Bal (Radha) 
and Barind (Varendra) formed parts of Lakhnauti (Raychau- 
DUUiii, iitud. Ind, Ant., p. 191), Here Bengala apparently means 
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kiijgdom of Vangala, which originaUy denoted a smaller area, . 
but whose geographical sense gradually expanded so as 
to include at length the whole of the land of the Bengali 
speaking people. 

In this connection we have to trace the gradual ex- 
pansion of the geographical connotation of the name Vangala. 
This name is not found in records and works of the period 
prior to the 11th century A. D. The earliest reference to 
Vangala is found in the Tiruinalai inscription (1024 A. D. ) of 
Rajendra Cola\ which speaks of king Govindacandra as 
the lord of Vahgalades'a. The AbJur inscription of Kalacurya 
Vijjala^ (1157-67 A. D. ) mentions Vahga and Vangala 
separately. This diflerentiation seems to be supported by a 
work called the Ddhamava which makes separate mention 
of Vangala and Harikela ( = Vahga, according to the 
Ahhidhdnacintdinani of the 12th century lexicographer 
Hemaeandra )®, and by the Hammlra-malidhdvya of Nayacandra 
Suri (15th century) which mentions^ Vahga and Vangala 
siije by side*. In the 16th century however Abul Fazl 
says, “The original name of Bangfd ( = Vahgala) was Bang 
( = Vahga). Its former rulers raised mounds measuring 'ten 
yards in height and twenty in breadth, throughout the 
province, which were called dl. From this suffix the name 
(i. e., Bangal) took its rise and currency”®. This 16th century 
identification of Vahga and Vangala has to be reconciled with 
the earlier evidence referring to them as two different 
countries. 

the province of south-eastern Bengal, sometimes also called 
Sonargaon after its chief city. Some later Muslim writers refer 
to East Bengal as Bang and to the whole of Bengal as Bangal. 
Orissa was usually called J&jnagar by Muslim authors. Reference 
to Bihar, Lakhnauti, Bang and Jajnagar ( lUQ., p. 236 ) would, 
if we follow Dr. Majumdab’s argument, suggest the existence also of 
a city called Bang. 

1 /nc?., IX, p. 229fE. 

2 Ibid, V. p. 57. 

3 Baychaudhubi, op. cit., p. 189. 

4 IHQ., p. 237. 

5 Jarrett, 4in-i-44:6ari, II, p, 130. 
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The Haghiivam^a reference to the defeat of the Vanga 
people in the lands intervening the lower streams of the 
Ganges^ and epigraphic references to Vanga comprising 
the Vikrampur region of the Dacca District® and to the 
region of Vanga very probably in the Faridpur and 
Buckergunge Districts,® leave hardly any doubt that Vanga 
certainly included at least parts of the present Dacca, Faridpur 
and Buckergunge Districts. In the lower part of this 
region very high roads or earth-mounds are constructed 
even today in order to prevent the tide of floods and to 
facilitate communications during the rainy season. It may 
therefore be suggested that the southern part of old Vanga 
thus at first came to be known as Vangala. It is interesting 
to note that this view is supported by other evidences. 

The Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Cola refers to 
Govindacandra as the lord of Vafigiiladesa. The inscriptions 
of the Candra dynasty of East Bengal, to which Govindacandra 
belonged, however say that Trailokyacandra, the first king of 
the family, became lord of Candradvipa and flourished as the 
mainstay of the fortune ( i. e., as a feudatory ) of the king of 
Harikela ( = Vanga ).^ Thus the Candra kingdom is called 

1 Vangan =* utkhaya tarasa neta nau-sadhan-odyatan/ nicakhana 
jayastamblian gafigasroto « ntaresu sah// KagJm^ IV, 36, MalUnatha 

explains “gangasroto = ntareSu’^ as “gangayah srotasam pravahanam 
antaresu dvipesu”; cf. gltantaresu, “in the intervals of singing*^, 
vaspa-salil antaresu, “in the interval of weeping”, na mrpal-sutram 
racitam stan-antare,“ ...in the space between the breasts”, etc. * 

2 Cf. vange vikramapura-bhage, etc., Ins. Beng,^ III, p. 125. 

3 Cf. vange navye ramasiddhi-patake, etc., navye vinayatilaka-grtoe 
purve samudrah sima, etc., ihid, p, 146. Navy a means a region 
accessible by boats. That this region was then not far from the sea 
( samudra ), i. e. the estuary, is also clear. The word moans apparently 
the same thing as Bengali hhaH^ “with the tide, the region towards 
the sea” (from hhdta, floods of the tide running towards the sea). 
Cf. also East Beng. hhaTy low region. In the Muslim period the 
district called Bhati sometimes indicated the coast strip between 
the estuaries of the Hooghly and the Meghna. A late work called 
^ahtisahgama Tantra places Vangadesa between the ratnahara (sea) 
and the Brahmaputra. 

4 Ind. Cult.^ VII, p, 411. It is possible that Harikela actually 
denoted the northern part of Vanga, and not its southern part 
which included Vangala or Qaadradvipa# 
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Candradvipa according to one evidence and Vangaladesa 
according to another. Candradvipa and Vangaladesa thus 
appear to be more or less identical. As Candradvipa is no 
other than the celebrated Bakla-Candradvip (i. e. parts of 

the Buckergunge District and the adjoining region), the 
Buckergunge area was apparently included in Vangaladesa. 

The suggestion is further supported by the identifica- 
tion of Vahgalavada-bhu in the Ramasiddhi-pataka of the 
Ndvyct region of Vanga, mentioned in the Sahitya Pari§at 
grant of Visvarupasena, with modern Bahgrora in the region 
of Rarnsiddhi in the Gaurnadi Sub-division of the Buckergunge 
District. Vahgfda thus appears to have been firsttmentioned 
as a separate political unit only after the Candras had establi- 
shed a kingdom in Vangfila, i. e., the southern part of Vanga. 
Sricandra, son of Trailokyacandra, conquered the Dacca and 
Faridpur Districts, as the find-spots of his records would show. 
Layahacandra, a successor of Sricandra, apparently ruled -also 
over the Tipperah District. Thus Vanga proper Avas now 
included in the new kingdom of Vahgala. As a result of this, 
the name Vahgala could bo optionally used in an expanded 
sense to indicate a large area in East Bengal that formed part 
of the kingdom of Sricandra and his successors. By this time 
Vanga and Vahgala apparently signified more or less the same 
territory. 

Early Muslim authors refer to the Mahommedan king- 
dom of Bengal first as Lakhnauti or Gaur, as their first 
settlement did not include East Bengal. The kingdom of 
East Bengal was sometimes referred to as Bang, Bangal or 
Sonargaon ; and sometimes the Avhole of Bengal was mentioned 
as Gaur-Bangfil,^ Satgaon was sometimes recognised as a 
separate political unit. But as early as the reign of Tughluq 
Shah (1320 A. D. ) some Muslim authors are known to speak 
of Bangal in a wide sense so as to include Lakhnauti, 
Sonargaon and Satgaon.® In the IGth century, the name 

1 The Saktisahgaiaa also divides Bengal into two halves, viz. Vanga 

and Gauda (lying between Vahgadesa and Bhuvanesa or Bhuvane- 
swar). 

2 Raychaudhuri, oj). cit., p, 191 ; Baverty, Tahaqat-i-Ndsirl^ p, 590n, 
Muslim authors popularised the us^ of Bangdl in |preference to 
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Bangal loosely indicated a wider area. It may or may, not 
have geographically included the Chittagong region which was 
included in the Mughal Subah of BangiTl only during the reign 
of Aurangzib in the 17th century. There is absolutely no 
proof that the Chittagong area formed part of the old kingdom 
of the Candras and the Palas. It must be noted that not a 
single inscription of those dynasties has so far been discovered 
in the Chittagong District,^ 

other names to denote the whole of Bengal, A Nepal inscription 
of 1346 A. D, refers to the army of Sultan Shamsuddin Ilyas as 
vangdla-bahula-hala {JBORS.^ XXII, p. 81 ; IIIQ,y p. 227). 

1 The Arab merchant Sulaiman (851 A. D. ) refers to the powerful 
kingdom of Rahma which Dr. Majumdau identifies with the 
kingdom of the Palas. He also supports the identification of 
Rahma, Rahmi and Ruhmi of the Arabs with Ramu, a few miles 
east of Cox’s Baz^r (///Q., pp. 232-34). Apart from the fact that 
there is absolutely no proof of PUa occupation of Ramu, it seems 
unconvincing that the Bihar-Bengal empire of the Palas ( even if 
it included Ramu), with the emperors residing at jayaskandhava- 
ras in Bihar, would be named after Ramu which probably formed a 
part of Arakan. That Dr. Majumdar’s theory is unjustifii^ble 
is proved beyond doubt by Ibn al'Fakih (902 A. D.) who 
says ‘*In India lies a realm called Rahma bordering on the 
sea. Its ruler is a zvoman. It is ravaged by the plague and any 
man who comes from elsewhere in India and enters the country 
( Rahma) dies there. Yet many come by reason of the great profits 
to be made” {Harvey ^ Hist, Bur,, p. 10). In 902 the Pala empire is 
definitely known to have been under Narayanapala (c. 857-911 A.D,) 
and not under a woman. Rahma may be the kingdom of Thaton 
called Ramanfiade^a (Lower Burma). Marco Polo who placed 
Bangal ‘‘tolerably close to India” and under the rule of the king 
of Mien (Burma), and Fakir Muhammad who placed Bangal 
to the east of Bhati apparently made some confusions. The Bengali 
ballad called Mdr^ikcazidra-rdjdr gdn, which says bhati haite dila 
vdngdl lambd lambd ddri^ “the Vangals (people of Vangala 
proper) with their long beards came from Bhati (the southern 
country )”, proves beyond doubt that the people of East Bengal 
who were responsible for the original composition of the ballad 
knew Vangala to be identical with Bhati (see C. C. Banerji, 
Gar^dhmahgal-bodhinl, II, p. 765). Mukundaram (16th century) 
in his Cav4i'’'tnahgal (C. U. ed., p. 655) speaks of the V&ngals 
as good sailors. As the Chittagong people are reputed sailors, 
it may be suggested that Mukundaram identifies the land of the 
Vangals with Chittagong. Bt|t Mukundaram was a mau Qf 
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We now come to the City of Bengala mentioned by the 
European ( mainly Portuguese ) writers of the 16th and 17th 
centuries A. D. Duarte de Barbosa, Barthema ( 1510 A. D. ), 
Ovington (1639 A. D. ) and several other writers refer 
to the city. Some authorities identify the city with modern 
Chittagong or locate it not far from that place. It is 
shown in a map drawn by Gastaldi in 1651 and in a map 
in the Travels of Cornelius le Bruyan (published in 1701). In 
these maps and works as well as in those of Blaev, Sausson, 
Purchas and others, the City of Bengala is indicated in 
the Chittagong region.^ But Barbosa, one of the earliest 
Portuguese writers on Indian geography, says that the Bay of 
Bengal is “a gulf which enters towards the north and at its 
inner extremity there is a great city inhabited by Moors 
( Mahommedans ) which is called Bengala, with a very good 
harbour”.^ The expression “at the inner extremity” may 
point to a locality far to the north of Chittagong, .and 
Moreland suggested that the Portuguese meant Sonargaon by 
the City of Bengala.® But the city apparently belonged to 
what the Portuguese called the Porto Grande = Portus 
Magnus = Great Port, and we have to determine the location 
of the latter. 

Portuguese writers when they speak of a voyage to 
Bengal usually refer to the Great Port as well as the Porto 
Pequeno = Portus Parvus = Little Port. Portuguese jjorfo 
is* usually understood in the sense of English port, and 
the Little Port is identified with Hooghly or Satgaon while 
the Great port is located near Chittagong. Moreland has 

West Bengal and to the people of his part of the country the 
inhabitants of any District of East Bengal are Vangals even toda}’. 
Moreover the passages in question are certainly interpolated in the 
Cai^dimangaL The Mdi^ikcandra-rajdr gdn, an East Bengal produc- 
tion, is therefore more important in this connection. There we see 
that the people of Bhati were known even to the people of East 
Bengal as Vahgals, i. e. inhabitants of Vaiigala. 

1 RAtCHAUDiitriu, 0^7. ciL, p. 189 j IIIQ., p. 229n, 

2 ///(?., pp, 229-30. 

3 India, at the Death of Akhar, p. 309. 
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however shown that “the word porto in the mouth of the 
sea-faring Portuguese at the period referred primarily to 
a gap in the coast line and not, as landsmen are apt to assume, 
a town on the sea-shore ; in other words, ‘porto might signify a 
gulf or estuary which might contain several sea ports 
He has pointed out that sometimes the Little Port indicated 
the Hooghly estuary, and the Great Port meant the Meghna 
estuary and included both Chittagong and Sripur (in the 
Dacca District). The location of the Great Port therefore 
does not help us materially in locating the City of Bengala. 

The chief points of interest in this problem arc 
two. Firstly, there is not a single reference to this City 
of Bengala, so famous to the Porpuguese, in tlie Avhole range 
of medieval Bengali literature, not even in the Bengali history 
of the Tripura royal family which often mentions Chittagong. 
The Bengalis therefore did not know any place of that 
name, or knew it by a different name, i. e., a name of 
their own. Secondly, while some European writers ( e. g., 
Rennell) could not trace the city or its site, others denied the 
very existence of a city called Bengala. In 1689, Ovington 

1 Ihid, 307-8. Father F. Fornandus, the Jesuit missionary who was 
sent to Bengal in 1598, speaks of the danger when his ship ran 
oground in the Portus Parvus; but it was afloat and after sailing 
for eight days within the Portus it reached the Portuguese station 
of Hooghly, By Fortus Partus therefore Pernandus meant the 
Hoogly river and not any port. He next went to the Portus Magnus 
and first reached Sripur which he describes as a station in the Portus 
Magnus. Sripur was a sea going port on the Ganges about 18 miles 
from Sonargaon, the eastern capital of Bengal. The Father then 
arrived at Chittagong which was also a station belonging to the 
Portus Magnus, According to Fernandas therefor© the Great Port 
extended from the Karnaphuli river to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Dacca. By the word Porto some writers however actually 
meant a port; Fitch, e, g., identifies Porto Pequeno with iSatgaon. 
According to Moreland, the change in the moaning may bo attri- 
buted to the fact that *Hhe Portuguese did not to any great extent 
trade directly with Sripur; their communications were with either 
Hooghly or Chittagong, that is, with only one Station in each Porto^ 
and in these circumstances the transfer of the name from the Porto 
to the Station might easily take place, just as the Mersey has 
become a synonym fur Liverpoor’ {op. cit,, p, 309). 
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remarks, ‘‘A late French geographer (Baudrand) has put 
Bengala into his Catalogue of imaginary cities, and such 
as have no real existence in the world It therefore seems 
quite clear that even Europeans other than the Portuguese 
sometimes considered the name of the City of Bengala 
as a misnomer and had no memory of it after the collapse 
of the Portuguese power in Bengal. The City of Bengala 
thus appears to be a name given by the Portuguese to 
a city which was usually known to others by its Bengali 
name. As however there is absolutely no proof (in the 
Bengali literature and Bengal records of any period) of 
the existence of any city called Vahgala in the south-eastern 
part of Bengal, the Portuguese name City of Beiujala seems to 
have originally indicated the city ‘par excellence ( i. e. the chief 
city) of the country of Vahgala = East Bengal. Names 
like Andhrapura, Magadhapura or Magadhapura, etc. are 
known to have been alternate names of the chief cities 
derived from the names of countries, and we have seeii 
that the south-eastern, north-western and south-western 
provinces of Bengal were also known to the Muslim writers as 
Sonargaon (Vahgala), Lakhnauti (Gauda) and Satgaon 
(Radha) respectively after the chief cities of those provinces. 
As the chief city of East Bengal lay not far off from the 
Meghna estuary,^ it might have been called the City of 
Bengala by the Portuguese. But apparently that name 
was used by foreigners ( chiefly Portuguese ), and the Bengalis 
continued to use the local or Bengali name. That is why 
the name could not be traced after the Portuguese collapse 
in Bengal®. 


1 Bengal Past and Present, XIII, p, 232; IltQ., p. 230n. 

2 Son&rgaon was the capital of East Bengal during early Muslim 
rule. Dacca was made the capital of the Bengal Subah early in 
the 17th century. The remark of Purchas that “Qauro(Gaur or 
Lakhnauti ) the seat royal and Bengala are fair cities” (I HQ., p. 230) 
apparently refers to the fact that the latter was the chief city of 
East Bengal and was looked upon as a secondary capital. 

3 Quite different is the case with Meghna ( pronounced Magna in 
East Bengal, that is, with the first vowel resembling o.in man) 
apparently derived from the Latin word meaning great, which has 
6 1 ^. 
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It must however be admitted that some authorities 
locate the City of Bengala near about Chittagong.* It seems 
to me that originally the chief city of East Bengal was known 
to the Portuguese as the City of Bengala ; but after the 
Portuguese port in the Chittagong region had become the 
most flourishing centre of trade in Bengal, they began to 
call it the City of Bengala. This again seems to have been 
done when Sonargaon passed out of the picture due to the 
transference of the provincial capital first to Rajmahal and 
then to Dacca. The fact that Portuguese sailors came by sea 
and first reached this flourishing port after days of hardship 
in the sea may also have emphasized its importance to them as 
the city imr excellence, of the country of Bengal. 

Whatever however the location of the City of Bengala 
may be, there is no doubt that it had nothing to do with the 
old country of Vangala known to have been the kingdom of 
the Candra kings of East Bengal. 


supplanted the older name. The equation Meghnav Magna was first 
pointed out to mo by Prof. Pvavchaudhubi. 

1 It has been pointed out that Ortelius places Bengala in the same 
place where Hommanus places Chatigam or Chittagong. Yule 
refers to a chart of 1743 and concludes that Chittagong is probably 
identical with the City of Bengala, Campos also identifies Chitta* 
gong and Bengala, Ovington places Bengala to the south of 
Chittagong. In Blaev’s map and Sausson’s chart the city is located 
on the southern bank of the Karnaphuli near about the place where 
Broucke places Dianga. This location is supported by Vignorla*s 
map of 1683. But in an old map in Thevenot the city is placed 
above Xatigan or Chittagong, Hosten and Majumdar think that 
Dianga, opposite Chittagong, represents the site of Bengala. It is 
also suggested that originally both Dianga and Chittagong were 
included in the city. Hosten identifies Dianga with a place now 
called Bandar on the left bank and near the mouth of the 
Kariiaphuli river. He also takes Dianga to have been the Porto 
Grande, Bloch man identifies Dianga with Dakhindahga or Brah- 
mandafiga both on the Saugu river to the south of Chittagong 
(see ///(>., pp, 231-32 and notes), Blochman may be right, as the 
foreign name seems to correspond to the Bengali word Aaiigd 
which is pronounced in East Bengal as dtenga^ that is to say, with 
the first vowel resembling the English a in man. 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF CANDRAGUPTA MAURY A. 

By V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, m. a. 

For instituting an enquiry into tlie governance of 
Mauryan India we have almost full and reliable materials. 
One is the evidence of Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador 
who visited the capital city of Pataliputra during the reign of 
Candragupta and left an imperishable record of what he saw 
and heard. The other evidence perhaps more valuable, 
is that of the Artha^astra written solely for the guidance 
of Candragupta and his successors by Canakya his Chancellor, 
or* may we say, his guide, philosopher and friend. It must be 
remembered that Kautalya’s Arthasdstra is an original 
contribution and the first of its kind. The author of this 
immortal work acknowledges his indebtedness to the previous 
writers on the subject and his was therefore a continuation, in 
a new garb, of the traditional polity that prevailed in India at 
least from the Vedic age. It was a revision of the old 
constitutional laws and statutes suitable to the varying 
circumstances and the needs of the times, without in the 
least infringing the fundamental jirinciples of the ancient 
Indian polity. Thus we have two contemporary evidences, 
one foreign and the other native, one supplementing and even 
complementing the other. In several items the correspondence 
is wonderful and striking. 

Daily duties op the king : Obsessed by a keen sense 
of duty the monarch had a time-table chalked out for him. 
Days and nights were respectively divided into eight periods, 
and different functions assigned to each period of one and 
a half hour duration. In the first period of the day, 6 to 7-30 
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a. ru., he was engaged in supervising receipts and expenditure ; 
in the second period, 7-30 to 9 a. m., he looked into the affairs 
of citizens and other people. In the third period, 9 to 10-30 
a. m., he attended to his spiritual duties followed by his 
breakfast. In the next period he granted interviews to 
the officials of the state. From 12 to 1-30 p- m., ho held 
consultation with his advisers and confidential agents. 1-30 to 
3 p. m. was the period for rest and retirement. Afterwards 
he was engaged in supervising the army corps, while in 
the eighth period he ruminated with his military councillors 
on the plan of operations against enemies. 

Turning to the night the first period was devoted 
to meeting the intelligence officers and other confidential 
advisers of the state. From 7-30 to 9 p, m., he was engaged 
in the evening prayers followed by dinner. In the third 
period of the night he was lulled to sleep by musical 
entertainments. He got up from his bed before 4-30 a. m., 
and received the blessings of his spiritual guides like the 
Rtviks, acaryas and the Purohita. Afterwards he gave 
himself up to the thoughts of the morrow, specially to 
important state business. It is understood that Candragupta 
followed this rather heavy programme not punctiliously 
but punctually. Otherwise it would not have been possible 
for him to build up such a state. It was not a cut and 
dried programme. It was elastic and could be modified when 
occasion demanded. The Arthasastra is, after all, a practical 
manual in politics ( Book I, 19). 

With such a seemingly rigid programme, the king was 
expected to be ever active. Insistence is made on the quality 
of Utthdna aptly rendered as alertness. That the king should 
be alert is repeated in many a place in the Arthamstra. 
That Candragupta was ever on the alert could not be gainsaid. 
The varying circumstances of the time claimed a good 
deal of attention of Candragupta to be ever active whether he 
was engaged in hostilities fighting the foe, or was engaged in 
formulating a sound home policy. He was not behind the 
times and did things with a fund of real enthusiasm 
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^utsdhaguna). Candragupta possessed in a great measure 
royal virtues pertaining to noble birth [abhigdmihaguna), 
qualities of intellect [x^rajnaguna), personal qualities of 
prudence, good memory, etc. ( dtmusampat ), in addition to the 
futsdhagunas already mentioned. Control of emotions, freedom 
from jsassions and other vices especially resulting from Kama 
and Krodha are virtues to be cultivated by a reigning 
monarch. 

Self-protection : Though he was humane in his relations 
and public behaviours, still as an important personage being 
the symbol of sovereignty of the realm his person was sacred. 
He should endeavour to guard himself from his own queens 
and from his sons. Not that he was suspicious of them but 
prudence and discretion dictated such behaviour on the king’s 
part to his queens and sons. All could not be expected to 
be faithful and dutiful. There may be a discontented queen 
or a refractory son. They should be kept in their proper 
places and even over-indulgence with them would not be for the 
weU being of the state. So discipline *of the mind as well 
as of the body was put in practice. Far greater significance 
attaches to this self-protection of King Candragupta who 
was animated by the political maxim ever realised in all 
climes that he who is protected protects the state. Candra- 
gupta felt it was his primary duty to protect his subjects 
who in their turn contributed their share to wean him from 
undue influences. Examined in this light, these precautions 
should be treated in a generous spirit. It is wrong to say 
that he was an autocrat because he had to behave like that. 

Some habits of the King : From the classical writings 
of the Greeks we get some glimpses of some habits of King 
Candragupta. Candragupta often undertook hunting expedit- 
ions, and whenever he set out on such tours crowds of women 
surrounded him, spearmen being ranged on ail sides. The 
road was marked off with ropes and any trespass within the 
ropes was punished with death. The procession was led by 
men with drums and gong ; when he sliot arrows from his stand 
in the enclosure, he had on his side two or three aYmed 
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women. If he hunted from the open grounds, he generally 

rode and shot from the back of an elephant. 

Another custom was massaging the king while he was 
in the court hearing causes. How the Mauryan monarch 
appeared in court is explained in a long passage by the 
classical writer. 

Yet another custom was to celebrate the king’s birth- 
day with festivities. It was a practice then to have the 
ceremonial washing of the hair of the king. He received 
many presents from his courtiers and officials. Candragupta’s 
serious administration was enlivened now and then by amuse- 
ment of different kinds. The king visited races, gladiatorial 
contests, combats of animals though he discouraged such 
sports as they involved the loss of life to the animals. 

Espionage ; It is generally believed that the Mauryan 
system of Government under its first kings was a bureaucracy, 
and we have fortunately details as to the actual working of 
the civil system of government under Candragupta Maurya, 
The system of civil administration was manned by as many . as 
eighteen departments. 

The character of any administration is largely depen- 
dent on the character of its officials, big and small. Much 
depends on their honesty and integrity. Only people who 
had been put to the test and who stood the test even when 
temptations of alluring sorts were offered, were appointed as 
Government servants. The test was of various kinds. One 
was religious allurement. A priest who was actually in 
confidence of the state went about saying that he had been 
dismissed for undertaking to get the sacrifices of an outcaste 
performed and to spread false rumours about the administra- 
tion. If any official acquiesced in the view expressed he wag 
noted as disloyal to the state. If, on the other hand, he 
refused to believe what this so-called dismissed priest uttered, 
then he was marked out as an honest servant of the state. He 
found employment both in civil and criminal courts of justice. 

There were other allurements to detect the refractory 
officials and treacherous citizens, There was what is called 
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monetary allurement. Some army officials went about the 
kingdom saying that they had been dismissed and charged 
with bribery and extortion. It was desirable that the 
authorities in power should be subverted, and these dismissed 
officials offered money to those who were prepared to launch 
a movement for putting down the king and his ministers. . 
Those who fell in with the views expressed were noted 
and reported. Eventually action was taken in such cases. 
The pure persons were drafted generally to the revenue 
department. 

Yet another way of bringing to book the misbehaved 
officials was the allurement of women. A woman who had 
Won confidence in the harem as honest and loyal would be set 
forth in the guise of a spy and was asked to announce to 
important officials including ministers that the queen was 
er^amoured of a particular person or persons and to know 
whether he or they were willing to enjoy the pleasures 
of the harem. If the official agreed, then he was put down as 
unfaithful and his services were dispensed with. The women 
spies went about generally in guise of ascetics and nuns. 
Such persons who were considered pure were placed in 
charge of pleasure gardens and others. 

A fourth allurement offered was that of fear. The 
king might arrest certain ministers who had been induced 
by his colleagues to sail to other lands on commercial ventures 
or similar business. A spy in the disguise of a disciple 
might approach these arrested persons and pretend to plot 
with them in accusing the king of his drastic action and 
suggesting his murder. Those who showed their willingness 
to join such a movement were treated as treacherous to 
the state, and ways and means were taken to remove them 
from their offices. Those who had stood such tests were 
appointed to the king’s personal services. 

There were, again, those distinguished persons who 
had satisfied all tests and were found good all round. These 
men of character and good conduct were generally selected to 
he ministers and advisers. There M'ere also other officials who 
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satisfied one test but did not satisfy others. These persons of 
doubtful merit were set to do the hard tasks in mines and 
manufactories, in timber and elephant forests. Thus we 
see that the state took particular care to employ the 
right man for the right place. Anybody and everybody 
was not found fit to do any work and every work. A searching 
examination including what we call a searching of heart 
was made before one was appointed to a responsible place. 
The system beats some of the tests which our Public Services 
Commission do to ensure the right choice. Influence and 
personality did not enter in the choice of a candidate for 
a job. But merit and qualifications alone decided the 
selection. Needless to say that Candragupta by adopting 
such a course in appointing his ministers and officials, was 
actuated by only one motive viz., the purity of his adminis- 
tration. 

. Once appointed the official had no guarantee that he 
was left alone to do as his will dictated. An official might 
turn out bad, severe, or disloyal. So by a system of what is 
known to-day as C. I. D., these officials were watched and the 
misbehaved were brought to the notice of the authorities and 
disciplinary action was taken in such cases. These C. I. D. 
Officers went about in different disguises. One assumed the 
garb of a student, the other a recluse, a third a householder, 
the fourth a merchant, the fifth an ascetic, the sixth as 
tlhsna or firebrand, rasada or poisoner. Women ascetics and 
spies were also sent out by the state, surely to test women 
officials of the state. That women were also in the employ 
of the Government is evident from this. 

These intelligence officers wrongly termed as spies 
were often men of high character and foresight with the 
ability to read the minds of others. These officials were not 
the mere choice of the sovereign indiscriminately made. Only 
respectful people could go on these errands. The king appoin- 
ted as intelligence officers only those persons who had been 
recommended by his cabinet of ministers. And the cabinet 
took care to select men who had been put to severe tests and 
found fully satisfactory. So skilled men and honest . women 
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served this Intelligence department. Thus we see that in 
Candragupta’s administration this department was manned 
by five kinds of officers, and the latter were often honoured 
with titles and presents in recognition of their meritorious 
services to the state. 

^These intelligence officers who constituted the five 
institutes of this department moved from one place to another 
to watch and report the conduct of government servants. Not 
because the Government was conducted in a state of suspicion 
and distrust but because the Government was anxious to 
combat corruption and profiteering on the part of its servants. 
It was anxious to preserve the purity of administration having 
for its object the welfare of the subjects at large. In those 
days when transport facilities were few and far between, and 
when the dimensions of the empire were so large and vast, it 
is admirable to know that adequate arrangements were made 
to carry the information to the Headquarters. The officials 
who went on errands reported to their immediate superiors 
by making use of code terms or cypher * writing so that the 
information might not leak out in transmission but might 
reach the proper source in tact. It must be said in fairness 
to the administration of Candragupta and his successors that 
no immediate action was taken on the report. One report 
was not considered sufficient to warrant any action. Allowan- 
ces were made to the personal prejudices and jealousies of 
individuals, and the wisdom of the administration is seen in 
the outstanding fact that action was taken only if reports from 
three independent sources coincided. Thus it was how the 
validity of the report was ascertained and thus it was how 
action was taken by the state. 

In addition to this system of setting spies, to use the 
common term, to study and know the character of government 
servants in the state, there was another institution of Caras 
which went by the name of uhhayavedana. While the Caras 
were members of the secret service, the uhhayavedana may 
perhaps approximate to the permanent ambassadors or consuls 
in foreign states, though the term occurs in the section on 
7 fti. 
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gudhc^urums^. These ubhayctvedtmaa from the' litOTeTiuttn^ 
preftation of-ther telsn, received sislaries- from the sta#' td 
which they belonged and from the state" to whieh- they' 
appointed. They w'ere engaged in collecting informatioh a» 
regards the movements of the king of the aiiien state- arid to 
report to the authorities then and there. These ofiScial® were 
further engaged in studying the strength or otherwise of the 

enemy state having regard to its resources in men and mate- 
rial. Apparently there was a regular establishment of these 
consuls in every foreign state. Under this consul, there was 
a staflP of secret agents who went about the country in differ- 
ent disguises as physicians, cultivators and merchants and 
gathered information of the enemy’s plans and the movement 
of his armies. These were probably the ‘supervisors’ men- 
tioned by Megasthenes. In addition to their ambassadorial 
duties, they helped the state in which they were posted in 
other ways. One was to catch hold of thieves and robbers" 
who often disturbed the peace and security of the civil popu- 
lation. This explains why these consular oflBcers rebeivVd 
salaries from both the states; 

Besides these secret and open agents, there were 
others who were posted at the frontiers, in forests and 
country parts. These ascertained the movements of enemies 
from one place to another. The chiefs of forest tribes 
and Sramanas engaged in penance were often enlisted to 
this service. They were generally expected to live on 
the borders of the kingdom and served a sort of watch 
and ward. It is setting a spy to catch a spy. While the 
Caras helped the administration by putting their fdot on the 
intrigue and jealousy of officials and on ^he treachery of 
its citizens, they got first hand information about the 
communal feelings and party feelings and averted civil 
war which is conspicuously absent in the annals c£ Hiridri 
India. Whenever a faction was brewing or'fefelingskifpMrtieS^ 
ran very high, the state immediately intervened- arid took' 
prompt steps to avert such risings. Kesort wais' bad * th* 
bring about conciliation and compromise ' SoinetirrieS preSi^til'^' 
of title' tmd money were' a source bringang^ roU'&d' 
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>maloonteiits. Notwithstanding these peaceful methods if the 
disowitented continued to revolt and took up the hostile 
attitude, recourse was had to arms, and the faction was 
put down with an iron hand. After suppressing such 
movements in the interests and welfare of the state, the 
latter^, proceeded to cement such conciliations with solemn 
compacts. In other words, the parties agreed to abide by the 
terms of arbitration, award or punishment, as the case 
may he. With such an institution of Caras and ubhayavedanas, 
it is no wonder that the state thrived and the people 
prospered. It is a pity that this institution has been much 
misunderstood and held out as indicating the autocratic nature 
of Candrftgupta and his successors. This is far from 
trpth. A healthy administration is ensured only by such 
pound institutions. In spite of all our vaunted progress 
and civilisation, profiteering and corruption are rampant 
in every country and the governments have to take effedtive 
steps to combat them. Considering the circumstances under 
which the Mauryan state was ushered ih, it certainly goes to 
th*e wisdom and foresight of Candragupta to prevent 
malpractices, to put them down if any, and to ensure peace to 
the civil population by detecting all possibilities of the 
outbreak of civil wars. 

The porohita; Candragupta’s Purohita often accom- 
panied the leader of the forces to the theatre of war, and 
encouraged the rank and file to take courage and put up 
a gallant fight to the end. The war is compared to a yajna 
or sacrifice. In those days there was so much faith in 
the efficacy of sacrifices that the orthodox made it a point to 
perform sacrifices or get sacrifices performed. So the 
Pvirohita appealed to the soldiers in the name of religion 
tp sacrifice themselves, if such situations arose, in the sacrifice 
of var. While the Vedic eaorifice led them to the paradise, 
the sacrifice of war made them enjoy the vira svarga, the 
special heaven intended for heroes and warriors. Instilled by 
thie spiritual appeal, the warriors stood boldly the test 
and tdal of the >war until lull success was assrured. This 
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is the greatest service which the Purohita rendered to 
the state because Candragupta had to fight out to establish 
his empire on unshakable foundations. 

In addition to this secular duty, he attended the 
religious ceremonies of the state and often arranged special 
days of prayer for the victory of the armies. He also 
engaged himself in charms and spells to avert disasters 
befalling his emipre according to the belief of the times. 
A man of profound learning not only in Trayl but also 
in the Atharva Veda so as to propitiate gods by the various 
rites prescribed to ward off calamities, and a man of high 
character and rectitude coming from a distinguished Brahmaija 
family of traditional learning, Candragupta’s Purohita was 
followed by the king, as a teacher by his pupil, a father 
by his son and a master by his servant. The social ascendency 
of this official was due to his remarkable learning and force of 
character, and to nothing else. 

The department of the Purohita was not like the 
monastic organisation of the Buddhists. He was the highest 
paid state official and a confidential adviser of the King. 
This does not mean and did not mean that the king was 
a tool in his hands. The real position of the Purohita 
in Candragupta’s state was that the king dared not disobey the 
Purohita, or the Purohita overrule the monarch. He 
supplied strength of will to the abounding energy of his king. 
He drew a handsome salary as befitted the high official 
he was, 48,000 panas annually. His assistants were each 
paid 1000 panas per annum. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Purohita occupied 
an enviable status, he was not above the law. If he failed in 
performing his duties or behaved treacherously to the interests 
of the state, he was punished like any other citizen of 
the land. The punishment amounted to imprisonment or 
banishment according to the gravity of the offences committed. 
From this it would not be difficult to infer that the Purohita 
did not have his way in anything and everything. So long as 
he discharged his functions backed by his character and marked 
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by ^his integrity, he enjoyed the confidence of the cabinet. 
If he fell short of his svadharma he was disowned and the 
state dealt with him severely. 

Before we conclude it must be pointed out that the 
Purohita enjoyed the rare privilege of not being watched 
by th’e Intelligence department, a privilege extended only to 
two more— the crown prince and the commander-in-chief. 
It was Dharma and the Hindu view of life that was the 
foundation of Gandragupta’s empire. 

The crown prince : In the list of the proximate factors 
of Candragupta’s Government, the Kumara ( usually trans- 
lated ‘crown prince’) occupied a prominent place. A prince of 
to-day was the guardian of destinies of millions of people 
to-morrow. So great significance was attached to the office 
of the crown prince. As the king of the morrow he received a 
sound and practical education. One important branch of stujjies 
was military science. The mornings were generally fixed for 
learning the theory and practice of arms. The afternoon was 
Spent in hearing the itihdsas. The early portion of the night 
was devoted to memorising old lessons and learning new ones. 
Besides Vedic literature the prince was instructed in econo- 
mics and politics. Specialists were engaged to impart instru- 
ction in these sciences. After the course of studies was over, 
they .underwent training in the different administrative de- 
partments of the State. The prince was now attached to one 
aaid now to the other. After this period of apprenticeship 
was gone through, he was crowned Yuvarajaifhe was the 
eldest and satisfied certain tests. If he did not satisfy the 
qualifications expected of a Yuvaraja, he was not selected 
though he happened to be the eldest. 

In the case of Candragupta’s son Bindusara we have 
to labour under difficulties. We have no materials to show 
how he was trained and how he was anointed crown prince. 
But we have to assume that he underwent the educational 
training needed for the prince of his status, and was consecra- 
ted in the orthodox fashion as Yuvaraja or heir-apparent. He 
must have extended his hand of co-operation to his father who 
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juat building up An empire agMnat odda. -3^i?ained mi tb* 
s^?|iool of discipline pf Candragupta no wonder he succored 
in maintaining the state intact during his reign And heqnea* 
thed it to his son Asoka. The crown ,prince of Q.^ndrAgnpta’s 
Government was a high official and occupied a rank equal to 
that of the Purohita and the Commander-in-Chief. ^ir'Salury 
was 4000 panas a month, or 48,000 panas per year. 

Though a refractory prince was severely taken todask, 
sent out of the kingdom or sent on dangerous errand, still ithe 
crown prince who enjoyed the confidence of .his father and the 
citizens at large enjoyed a status of much distinction. lake 
the Purohita his movements were not to be watched hy the 
officers of the Intelligence department. Bindusara must be 
put down as a loyal prince who followed the king, his fatbqr, 
in all acts and deeds. He should have been a great and good 
prince. Thei;e is reason to believe that Bindpsara 
poslffid Governor of South India and extended his jurisdiction 
pp to the Tamil borders. 

Tjhe mikt: a Government however efficient, cannot 
uarry on even for a day without a sound currency syetem. It 
is the barometer of any Government. Trade and commerce 
Nourish if only good coins circulate. This is only by the way. 
Xhe mint officer was responsible for issuing coins. Mention is 
naade of silver and copper coins. There were four silver coins in 
circulation — ^a papa, half a pana, a quarter pana and one eighth 
of a papa. Similarly there were four copper coins— a ma^aka, 
half a ma§aka, kakani (probably one-tfourth masaka) aiid 
half a ;kakani. The examiner of coins regulated omaeucy 
both as a medium of exchange and a«8 legal tender. Bad 
coins and coins which had ceased to be legal tfpder could 
be presented at the treasury while bars .of silyeo apd other 
1 :^ 1 ^ to the treasury were allpwed on a paj^mept .pf p 

fi^ed premium. Tbe Mauryan money market must .bpvp beou 
vpry busy all through the day. It was fuU pf buyers, .sede^rf 
and examiners of precious metals, precious stones and manu- 
factured articles. 



THE PRONUNCIATION OF .u AS IN 
CERTAIN POSITIONS 

By Prof. K. R. Pisharoti, m. a. 

In the Journal of Oriental Research of the Madras 
University, Vol. I, Parts I and II, has been set forth, under 
the title, Notes on Sanskrit-Malayalam Phonetics, the peculiar 
Malayali pronunciation of the Sanskrit sound -t- as 4- and of 
-f- as -h ; and an attempt has been made to explain this pecu- 
liarity. There are, however, some lapses in the paper which 
deserve to be pointed out. 

It is implied that Malayalis are pronouncing Sanskrit 
WblrdS'' like Malayalam words — the exact significance of this 
stafteihent is not at all clear— and that they have carried "this 
pebtdiarity even into Vedic recitals thereby meaning that if 
MalaJ^alis pronounce certain Sanskrit sounds peculiarly, it is 
the* result of a Malayalamisation of Sanskrit. Starting on this 
ja^etuise the conclusion arrived at may be inevitable, but the 
preridse remains yet to be proved. Secondly, the statements 
regarding the pronunciation of certain Vedic sounds appear 
tb be lobse. It must be confessed at the very outset that both 
that writer and myself have no direct knowledge of Vedic 
recitals and both of us have necessarily to be guided by what 
Namputiri Brahmins tell us. The peculiar pronunciation noti- 
ced by that writer exists only in Rig V edic recitals. The Yajur 
Vedic Nainputiris do not have this pronunciation in Yajur 
Vedic recitals. Thus while Rig Vedic Brahmins recite dtmd' 
as -dlmd- in Vedic recitals, the Yajur Vedins recite -dtmd- as 
but both alike pronounce this word as -dlmd- in secular 
uttetancfei This differentiation is not noticed by that writer, 
aild4h‘Tlbt notlcitfgit, a basic mistake creeps in and vitiates 
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his final conclusion. Again, it is said that the word -sadma- is 
pronounced by Malayalis as -salmor, but, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, such a pronunciation is not current 
amongst us in Vedic recitals, though it may occasionally be 
found in secular slang. Even if it be assumed that some people 
do speak salma, such pronunciation is certainly not Sj3 wide 
in its range as palma for pctrlma, and in the few instances that 
the writer may have in view it has necessarily to be explained 
as the result of false analogy. It is again asserted that a 
trained ear can detect a subtle difference in the pronuncia- 
tion of the -Ipa- element in the words alpa and salpate. So far 
as the Rig Vedic recitals are concerned, Ave are assured that 
there is no difference in the Saihhitapatha recital. A differ- 
ence is, however, noticeable in Padapatha recital, but that 
difference does not lie in the way that the writer has pointed 
out. Vedic exponents would have it that that difference 
arises from the fact of the -Ipa- element being differently 
placed in the two words ; in one word, it is a medial sound 
group, while in the other it is the final sound group of the 
first member of a compound word. The writer is again 
making a mess of things when he speaks of the effect * of 
pronunciation on writing. He states that the sound group 
-Ipa- in alpa and in satpate are written alike. It is no doubt 
pronounced alike, but, so far as we know, it is never written 
alike, the former being written alpa and the latter, satpate. 
The former is never found written as atpa and the latter, 
never as salpate. It is, indeed, a gratuitous remark that is 
made when it is said that few Malayalis know that the name of 
the author of the Rdmdyana is Vdlmlki. They know it only as 
Vdnmlki. Those, who know anything, know Valmiki as 
Valmiki, but those who do not know anything of the Rdmdyana 
may or may not know Valmiki or Vanmiki. This statement 
is wide off the mark, and the less said about it the better. 

When due allowance is made for these mistakes of fact 
and these unfounded assumptions, the statement of the 

peculiarity resolves itself to the following ; 

The Namputiri recital of the Rg Veda reveals a 
peculiar pronunciation of -t- and -p in certain posi- 
tions as -I- and -I- and this peculiarity is carried 
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further into classical Sanskrit as well as words 
borrawed from Sanskrit into Malayalam. 


This phenomenon is illustrated by the examples given 
by the writer which may be tabulated as follows : 


TRe final of a 

Between 

Before 

Remarks 

Word 

1st member of 
a compound 

Vowels 

A vowel & 1 

1 

1 consonant 

Termina- 

tions 


tasmrd 

salpate 

ulkrstah 

talphalam 

ulsahgah 

1 

alma 

alpa 

almana 

i 

I 


Palma is 
the result 
of analogy ; 
sadma is 
not found 

viral 

salpadam 

vasalkrtih 

lie 

krlati 

khalgain 

drlha 

sal-bhih 

written as 
salma 


A study of these examples would show that where 
assimilation, progressive or regressive, does not take place and 
where, therefore, the dental surd must stand as such, 4- is 
pronounced as -Z-, irrespective of the fact whether it is the 
final element of a word or the first member of a compound or 
the medial element of a word, provided it is followed by a 
non-assimilable sound, such for instance as a guttural, labial, 
or sibilant other than -s- and the aspirate -h- ; and this rule, 
be it noted, does not apply to -d-, for the only instance given 
by the writer is wrong, since we never correctly pronounce 
sadma as salma. As regards padmct we do pronounce it as 
palma; but we hold that it is the result of false analogy, 
working through the peculiar nature of the Eg Vedic pronun- 
ciation of conjunct consonants not as one unit [eJcdhar<x) but 
as a composite group ( samdhyahsara ). 

The question now before us is this : is the peculiarity a 
survival from the past of a dialectical variation or is it the 
result of a contact with the Dravidian? We may now consider 
which position is feasible or tenable. 

Dr. Raja would have it that one of the original 
peculiarities of the Dravidian was its aversion for conjunct 
sounds as well as final consonants ; and he finds support for 

8 Hr. 
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this position by pointing out that Malayali children are not 
taught such consonant groups as -pta-, -JctOr etc. These sound 
groups are not taught, he holds, because they were absent in 
the local Dravidian. This may or may not be correct, because 
we have now no means of deciding if such was the case in 
ancient days. If, however, we may argue from anssJogical 
facts, we may as well hold that that practice, even if it was 
true, need not necessarily lead to the conclusion he has arrived 
at. Our children are taught only -ka-, ka-, -ki-, -kl- etc. and 
not 'pa-, -pa-, -pi-, -pi- ; and are we on this basis justified to 
assume that the other surds are not used with vowels? It is 
patent such a position is very untenable and, for aught we 
know, we are not prepared to accept Dr. Raja’s conclusion as 
final. With the advent of Sanskrit, he says, Malayalam adapted 
itself to the needs of the new language and at the same time 
Sanskrit itself had to bend to the new environments in which 
it fdund itself : that is to say, both Malayalam and Sanskrit 
mutually influenced each other. This is his second conclusion, 
and for a prima facie reason we may accept that position with 
this reservation that while we know definitely that Sanskrit 
exerted its influence upon the vernacular — compare for 
instance the phonetic system in Malayalam — we can merely 
presume that Malayalam influenced Sanskrit, for in what way 
and to what extent this influence exerted itself is a subject 
that is yet to receive adequate consideration at the hands of 
scholars. Now on these two conclusions, one of which is 
wrong and the other, if at all, only partially true, one is not 
justified to rear up theories. 

Dr. Raja holds that Malayalam had an aversion for 
conjunct consonants and final consonants and this aversion 
must have been introduced into Sanskrit also. That is to 
say, he assumes that a euphonising tendency, which, according 
to him, has been manifest in our language at every stage of 
its existence must be held responsible for the change of the 
consonantal finals in Sanskrit at least at a later stage; and, 
therefore, would have it that the spirit of Malayalam euphony 
influenced the change of -f- to 4- and of to -I- in actual 
pronunciation. Prima facie, this looks like a very feasible 
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conclusion, provided, indeed, the premises he has first set 
forth are proved. These, however, are yet to be proved. 
Further, there is at least one instance which the writer has 
given which belies this conclusion. Let us assume that 
Malayalam has had from its very inception an aversion 
for ccfisonantal finals and that the natural tendency of the 
language was to euphonise consonantal finals in either of 
the two ways mentioned by Dr. Raja. In this light let us 
examine the examples given by Dr. Raja. 

Apat in Sanskrit is pronounced as A2‘)cd, but in Mala- 
yalam as Apcitt, 

Sampat is pronounced as sampal in Sanskrit, but 
in Malayalam as samiyatt. 

The question now arises why should Malayalis use two 
different methods of vocalising final consonants, one method 
reserved for Sanskrit and another for Malayalam ? One can 
understand the use of different methods of treatment for 
different finals in the same language or the same finals in 
different languages, but it is certainly curious that the differ- 
ential treatment in one case is the result of a phonetic 
peculiarity obtaining in the other language. One cannot 
understand why after having euphonised a sound in a Sanskrit 
word with a view to make it conform to Malayalam euphony 
for purposes of Sanskritic usage, the same sound group in the 
same word should again be subjected to another mode of 
treatment for usage in Malayalam. Does the writer mean 
that the same sound is treated in one way for Sanskritic 
purposes and in quite another way for the purposes of Mala- 
yalam language ? If so, then we must flatly refuse to accept 
it. This apart, one cannot understand why a sound in one 
language should be subject to a process of sound euphonisation 
according to the tendencies of another language. We do find 
the term judge pronounced as judji in Malayalam, but it 
deserves to be pointed out that this term in the latter from 
is never found used in English by Malayalis. We are, there- 
fore, constrained to reject Dr. Raja’s explanation. 

This is not the only weakness of the theory advanced 
by Dr. Raja. His theory implies that at the time of the 
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advent of Sanskrit, Malayalam had already attained to the 
position of an independent language with its features and 
tendencies fully fixed up, at least so far as they related to its 
phonetic system. Such an assumption is inevitable, since it 
is held that the law of euphonisation, operating in Malayalam, 
is also supposed to have influenced Sanskrit, not merely 
secular Sanskrit, but even V edic Sanskrit. It is, however, 
the expressed opinion of all philologists who have worked in 
the field of Dravidian linguistics that Malayalam was the 
youngest of the Dravidian dialects to attain to the position 
of an independent language. This would mean that at the 
time when Sanskrit came into Kerala, the other Dravidian 
languages, such as Tamil, Telugu and Canarese must have 
already attained to a higher degree of devlopment than 
Malayalam. If, therefore, the developing Malayalam could 
have exerted such a powerful influence on Sanskrit, religious 
and'' secular, it is surprising that the other, more developed, 
Dravidian languages should not have influenced Sanskrit at 
all, not necessarily in the same direction, but in some other 
direction, the said feature of the Dravidian being ever present 
in the Dravidian at every stage of its existence, according to 
Dr. Raja. It then certainly behoves him to explain what ex- 
actly the circumstances were which prevented the euphonisation 
being effected in Sanskrit in the other Dravidian linguistic 
areas. So long, therefore, as this aspect is left unexplained 
by him, his thesis can hardly command acceptance among 
scholars. And, be it noted further, that Malayalam phonetics 
is thoroughly based upon Sanskrit phonetics. Hence the 
explanation offered by Dr. Raja cannot be held to explain 
the peculiar feature of our pronunciation of these sounds, 
whether in religious or in secular usage. 

In view, therefore, of the fact that Sanskrit was expos- 
ed to the same linguistic influence in Tamil and Telugu and 
Canarese areas, in view of the fact that the Malayali pronun- 
ciation of these Sanskritic sounds is not found adopted by 
the other Dravidian languages and in view of the fact the 
Yajur Vedic Brahmins even in Malabar do not use this 
euphonisation so far as Yajur Vedic recitals arc concerned, we 
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cannot accept the position that the peculiar phonetic tendency 
of tile Dravidian Malayalam influenced Sanskritic pronuncia- 
tion. 

In our peculiar pronunciation of these sounds we have 
possibly preserved a relic of the ancient Rig Vedic phonetic 
systenTVhich has been lost elsewhere ; and this preservation 
has been rendered possible because of the seclusion in which 
Namputiri Brahmins lived on this side of the Ghats in their 
own exclusive way. That this peculiarity has not affected the 
Yajur Vedic recitals clearly indicates that its sources need not 
be sought for in any Dravidian phonetic peculiarity. And, be 
it noted, the phonetic peculiarities noticed by Dr. Raja are 
not the only peculiarities that characterise our Namputiri 
Brahmins, an aspect that is proved by the fact that amongst 
them alone are found preserved even today the post-puberty 
Ek&vivdha, the Sarmsmcldna type of adoption, and other 
socio-religious rites aud ceremonies. All these, when taken 
together, would only indicate one general conclusion : the Rig 
Vedic Namputiris here belong to a particular Rig Vedic clan 
having their own dialectical variations, or having a particular 
recension of the Rig Vedic text. 



THE VEDIC SACRIFICES AND TEMPLE 
WORSHIP 

By Acharya T. A. Venkateswara Dikshitar 

In this short thesis I have endeavoured to show how 
temple worship as sanctioned in Tantric works is intimately 
associated with Vedic sacrifices. It may be conveniently held 
that temple worship as prescribed in the Tantric Granthas is 
the purposefully intended modification of the Vedic sacrifices 
necessitated by the tendencies of the age. To an ordinary 
mind, performance of sacrifices in strict obedience to the rigid 
Vedic injunctions might seem to be very difficult of accom- 
plishment. But there is ample evidence in support of the fact 
that all dvijas (twice borns) were performing Vedic sacrifices 
with implicit faith in them and as part of their duties towards 
God and to humanity at large. With the lapse of time, 
however, and with its resultant changes in the conditions of the 
people and their outlook on life, faith in the Vedic sacrifices 
gradually began to decline. The spirit of the age precipitated 
tendencies resisting the V edic sacrifices and welcoming an easier 
form of worshipping God, easily practicable to one and all. 

Idol Worship in the Vedic Period 

In this connection I would request the readers to bear 
in mind that I do not wish to be understood as implying that 
idol worship was not in existence during the Vedic period, or 
that it was a subsequent innovation unknown to the Aryans. 
There are many hymns even in the Rig Veda to show that idol 
worship was undoubtedly in the minds of the Aryans. Idol 
worship there was in existence in the Vedic period, but 
emphasis should be put on the view that the idea of installing 
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Gods in temples in the form of idols and of offering oblations 
to tliem might have entered the A.ryan fold to some extent 
from other cults. 

In fact there are many scholars who opine that the 
Vedas do accord sanction for idol worship. Their judgment 
is base”^ on the fact that many V edic hymns that are to be 
recited in the sacrifices describe not only the abstract entities 
of particular Gods, but also their forms, their physical features 
and their individual weapons. But others believe that 
although the Vedas of course do contain many references to 
these features, there is hardly any Vedic injunction sanction- 
ing the worship of Gods in temples in the form of idols. 
Hence it is their conclusion that idolatry in the form now 
existing must have solely entered the Aryan fold from other 
cults. 

It may be of interest to note, that almost all Upasanas, 
or rather the Vedic prescriptions of propitiating God, ordain 
that one should keep in one’s mind only the form of God he 
is worshipping by concentrating upon Him. Hence the 
saying " Idol worship is intended as a first and 

fundamental step for those who do not possess the requisite 
subtlety and depth of vision to concentrate upon the form of 
any particular deity. As the V edic form of worship by U pasana, 
or concentration, cannot easily be practised by all, other suit- 
able preliminary forms of worship have been elaborated by the 
Tantras, the Agamas, and the Puranas. Thus the installation 
of Gods in temples with forms and names has gained currency 
and Hinduism has provided various means of worship 
adapted to the capacity and inclination of each individual and 
the standard or development attained by him in spiritual 
evolution. 

Intimate Relationship between the Two Forms of Worship 

The scope of this thesis does not permit of my enter- 
ing into any controversy on this point. But all I have said 
leads to one conclusion, namely, the institution of temple 
worship was not unknown to the Aryans but that the Vedic 
conception of worship of Gods differs very much from the- 
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Taiitric form of temple worship. In the course of my studies 
on this subject I have been able to collect materials from the 
diverse sources of references, both in the Vedic literature 
and the Tantric works, which unambiguously prove the intimate 
relationship that exists between the Vedic sacri6ces and 
temple worship in general and between Garudacay>na used 
in some important particular sacrifices and the Garudotsava 
of the Vaisnava Agamfis in particular. 

The Vedic sacrifices are of two varieties, Grhya and 
&auta. The sacrifices of the former variety bring good to 
the performer and his family alone and hence they are 
called Grhya. The sacrifices of the latter variety bring good 
not only to the performer and his family but also to the 
whole universe. It is said that such sacrifices go a long way 
in the creation as also in the protection of the universe. 
Two stanzas from the Bhagavad GUd can be quoted to sub- 
stantiate this statement:- 

JRn: JTsrwfef: I 

II ( * ) 

qmt ii ( O 

1 am giving below a few points of similarity between 
the two forms of worship. 

1. Similarly idol worship also is divided generally into 
two forms as ( Atmapuja, ) i. e. worship by one in his house 
and ( Alayapuja, ) wmrship in the temples for the benefit of 
all, thus the first resembling the Grhya and the latter the 
Srautakarma. 

2. Vedic sacrifices are to be performed in a place 
specially erected outside the village ; and it is known to all 

that temple worship should be made in temples situated 
generally outside the village. 

3. It is ordained in the Agamas that the ySgai^alS. 

should be erected in a temple where the fire is preserved and 
daily oblations are to be made in it. Thus one may easily her 
given to think that this represents exactly the AgnisSla in the 
house of every sacrificer, in which fire is being kept perpetual- 
ly and oblations are poured in it. . 
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4. The word Ydga is applicable to both of these forms 
of worship, the import of the word being Devapuja. 

5. Special oblations and offerings are ord^iined by 
3gamas annually for 5, 7 or 10 days at the time of the festival, 
Brahmotsava, when the idol or idols are taken in procession 
round i^e village. This exactly resembles the special obla- 
tions and oflFgrings which are being made in Somayaga 
as ordained to be performed once a year for 5, 7 or 10 days 
and more. 

6. In Vedic sacrifices like Somayaga etc. many Gods 
are addressed and oblations are offered to them, whereas in 
temples though one deity is principally worshipped, numerous 
deities are also installed in different places through mantras. 

7. Many Vedic hymns used in sacrifices are ordained 
to be recited in temples also by Sgamas. 

8. Fire to offer oblations in is produced out of Arani, 
a wood in some particular form in the same way as it is being 
done in sacrifices. 

9. Priests are .appointed in both for conducting and 
supervising the functions, each having special duties to perform. 

10 Dhvajastambha, i. e. the wooden post in the temples 
exactly represents the Yupastambha in the sacrifices. 

11. As there is a special portion in the Srauta Sutras, 
the sacrificial code by name Praya^citta section, so also we see 
in the Agama the Praya^citta portion, which prescribes 
certain rites to be performed to appease the anger of Gods 
resulting from the rites not properly performed or performed 
wrongly. 

Oarudacayana 

Before stating the similarity between Garudacayana of 
the Vedas and the Garudotsava of the Agamas, it is essential 
to elucidate clearly as to what is meant by Cayana and why 
Garuda is associated with it and also what are the things that 
are ordained to be performed and so forth. 

For the sake of convenience, the V edic sacrifices can 
be divided into three varieties. They are I§ti, Pa^uyaga and 
d tr. 
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SomaySga. In performing a sacrifice under any of these 
varieties, the Vedas ordain that three fires are to be kept 
burning in three different places such as Garhapatya, 
Dak§inagni and Shavaniya. All ofi’erings, or Homas as 
they are called, are made in the Shavaniya fire. In SomaySga, 
offerings are made in Uttaravedi, which is the very 3havaniya 
itself. 

Cay ana means piling of bricks which have special shape 
and form. Numerous shapes and forms are stated in the Vedas 
such as # 1 ^, The most 

important of these is Garudacayana. This Cayana or altar is 
erected with 1000 bricks in a particular order which exactly 
resembles a Garuda ( the vulture ), lying with its head down 
and wings stretched out just as it may appear while soaring 
in the sky. On the back of the altar, the fire Shavaniya is 
placed exactly in the centre. Here it should be remembered 
that the God of the Vedic sacrifice is Lord Visnu while the 
fire, the important sacrificial factor, is described as Budra, 
the fierce aspect of Vi§nu. 

The following three hymns are to be recited at the 
time of the installation of the fire in the Citi. The vidhi or 
injunction regarding this runs thus 

i^rnlsir vfJrsitJT 

The fire is to be placed upon a particular brick called 
(i. e. A brick having a hole not caused by any artificial 
methods but which is inborn ). 

These hymns address the fire as Suparna vulture and 
also describe it as having the all pervading lustre and 
aU powerfulness which are the characteristics of the Supreme 
God. A homa oblation with curd is to be made in the same 
brick where the fire will be installed. The hymns to be 
recited in this connection are two in number and these are 
The first is And the second is 

W I 

Here the fire is addressed as having thousand 

eyes and which are the attributes of Vi§iju the 

Omnipresent Virat. 
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Common Hymns for Sacrifices and Temple Worship ^ 

The Brahmana of the second hymn addresses fire as 
Proydpctti, the Universal God. After the completion of 
the citi with its five layers, an oblation with milk is made 
in a particular brick called Smyamatpma. This ofi'ering is 
known ^s S'atomidrlya Homa. 

The fifth Prapathaka of the fourth Kanda is called 
S'atcmidrlya which should cited at the time of the 
oblation in the the stone in the north which is the particular 
direction of Kudra. 

After the installation of the fire, another oblation called 
Vasordhara is performed in the fire. The sacrificer prays 
to the Citi with the hymn beginning with 5^: which 

is called Narayanam. The deities of this homa are Agni 
and Visnu. But Satarudriya Homa is to be done on the 
Syayamatmna brick while Vosrdhara homa is to be done on 
the fire placed on the citi or altar. 

The best form of the idol worship in the temple is the 
installation of stone, which has the requisite qualities naturally 
that are worthy of su9h ceremony and not artificially done. 
This installation of the God in stone, the best form being that 
of Svayambhu, might have originated from the aforesaid 
Svayamatrnna brickstone. The placing of fire in the centre 
of the Citi, in the Svayamatnma stone may be inferred as the 
origin of installation of Lord Visnu with Svayambhu stone. 

It may be interesting to find a parallel to these in the 
^aiva Agamas which enjoin that the Siva temples should be 
built in the northern direction of the village. After the 
installation, Satarudriya Homa is performed and the idol is 
washed daily with milk. The Satarudriya Prapathaka, which 
is ohanted at the time of the sacrifice, is also recited in Siva 
temples at the time of Abhi§eka. The mantras to be 
uttered at the time of Vasordhara Homa is Camaka portion 
of the eleven Anuvakas. The same is being chanted at 
the time of Abhi^eka in ^iva temples. 

The Fanotional Aspects of the Supreme Ood 
Now it may be asked why Satarudriya, which is ad- 
dressed to Budra or ^iva, is recited in a sacrifice whose God 
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is Liord Vi§nu. It is indeed a fact that Camaka mantra 
is recited only in Siva temples but not in Visnu temples. 
The answer is apparent. No difference between Siva and 
Vispu is traceable in the Vedas as it is in the Tantric works. 
According to the Vedic seers, there is only one Supreme 
God who has different aspects which are functional m mani- 
festation. In particular, he has two well defined aspects, or 
two forms we may say, the Rudrj|, the fierce, and Visnu, the mild 
or gentle. The glossary portion of the Brahmana relating to 
these two Homas describe these two functional aspects as 
follows;- 

uqjRTRFr sftwrfu i 

The fire is verily Rudra while the sacrifice repesents 
the gentle character. By the Satarudriya Homa the fierce 
form is being appeased and the Vasordhara is performed to 
please the mild attribute. 

It is already stated that the deities of the Vasordhara 
are Agni and Visnu. From this it is clear that the milder 
from is nothing but Visnu. Purusasukta, or Narayana as it 
is called in Srauta Sutra, is to be chanted in the Upasthana 
of the Citi after its completion by the yajamana. 

This Purusasukta which describes the all-pervading 
God is chanted in the Visnu temples. From this it is 
evident that there is no difference in the entity of these two 
Gods in the minds of the Vedic seers. 

Many are the hymns addressing the Supreme God 
having many aspects or forms. The idea of the form of 
Ardhanirilvara of God Rudra is a developed form of these two 
aspects. Gradually this Isvara and Nari were separated for the 
sake of convenience in the worship. As time went on, this 
Devi was given the male aspect which is Vifnu. At this 
time many Purapas and Tantric works have sprung up. 

In the Mahdbharata and the Purapas we see many 
passages to the effect that Vi§pu is no other than Devi. 
Mohini the Avatara of Vi§pu and the marriage with Siva and 
the creation of the Harihara confirms this idea. : . , 
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A careful reading of the later Puranas cannot but show 
a tendency to keep Vi§nu as a separate entity. Reference 
may be made to some Puranas where Lord Visnu is referred 
to as the brother of Siva’s consort Parvatl. One can easily 
form the view that Viipu, who in the Rig Vedic Period repre- 
sented the milder aspect of Lord Rudra, came to be made 
through lapse of time, a separate entity. But Siva worship 
preceded Vispti’s and the Vaisnava Sgamas form a later text 
than the Saiva Sgamas as evidenced by the similarity in the 
mantras. 

But both Lord Visnu and Lord Siva have many vahanas 
or vehicles ; some of them are common to both while others 
are not. Among the vahanas, the Vrsabha of Lord Siva and 
Garuda of Lord Vi§nu stand out as prominent. The Garuda 
corresponds to Garudacayana. We have already referred to 
this fact. The Garuda represents the Citi in the sacrifice and 
the idol placed on him, the sacrificial fire, described as Lord 
Visnu himself. 

In the Vedic period the duty of sacrificing for the 
support of the Devas was regularly performed. But the truly 
religious man’s relations with the invisible powers are not 
confined to these regular and formal sacrifices. The human 
spirit, who is his Offspring, fragment of himself, earnestly 
seeks to rise and unite himself to his Parent, the Supreme 
Lord, Rvara Himself. These feelings cannot find satisfaction 
in the sacrifices oftered to Devas, connected as they are with 
the outer worlds. They seek after the inner, the deepest, 
the very self and remain craving and unsatisfied until they 
rest in Him. 

Worship is the expression of this craving. It is a 
necessary stage in the evolution of all those higher qualities 
in the Jivatman which make possible his liberation and his union 
with the Supreme. The Nirguna Brahman, the Absolute, the 
All, cannot be an object of worship. It is beyond all subject 
and object, including all, inseparate. 

The Sagupa Brahman may be the object of worship for 
those whose minds are of a metaphysical nature and who find 
rest and peace in the contemplation of Brahman in His own 
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nature as Sat-Cit-!3inanda, the One the Supreme. Such 
contemplation is worship of a lofty kind and is peculiarly 
congenial to philosophic minds. But to most people it is 
easier to rise to Him through one of His manifestations, 
as Mahadeva, Naraya^a or more concrete yet, Sri Kama, 
^ri Kri^a or Devi. These arouse in them the Bhakti, 
the love and devotion which the other conception fails 
to stir and all the tendrils of the human heLrt wind them 
selves round such an image, and lift the heart into bliss 
unspeakable. The use of an image or idol in worship 
gives an object to which the mind can at first be directed and 
this steadines is obtained. It will attract the emotions, and 
symbols present in such an image will direct the mind to the 
characteristics of the object of worship. The worshipper 
will gradually realise intellectually that the object of this 
worship, is a form of manifestation of the Supreme. 

From this thesis it is evident that the mode of temple 
worship, as found in the 5gama Granthas, is the later develop- 
ment of the Vedic sacrifice. There are still many more 
points which would establish the close relationship between 
two forms of worship, the Vedic and Agamic. A separate 
booklet will be necessary to deal with them more completely. 



EUROPEAN PIONEER STUDIES IN 
SOUTH INDIAN LANGUAGES 

By Prof. C. S. Srinivasachariar 

I. 

Good pioneer work was done in respect of a critical 
study of South Indian languages by missionary'enterprise that 
was always promptly and willingly helped by Indian Pandit 
learning ; and it was on the basis of this pioneer eftbrt of the 
17th and 18th centuries that the later writers of the 19th and 
present centuries have largely proceeded to work. Even in 
the 16th century, the great Saint Francis Xavier, when he 
was working on the Parava Coast, planned to have the Creed, 
the Ave Maria, the Lord’s Prayer and the Decalogue rendered 
into Tamil and himself committed the translations to membry. 
Robert De Nobili, another Jesuit missionary, served the 
Madura Mission for about half a century, in the first half of 
the 17th century. He combined in his own person the san- 
ctity of the Sanydsi and the erudition of the Pandit. Nobili 
was a nephew of Cardinal Bellarmine and became the real 
pioneer of European scholarship in Indian languages.^ He 

1 Pore Bobbbt applied his great skill to the production of a forgery 
in Sanskrit on an old bit of parchment. When questioned as to the 
genuineness of this certificate he solemnly swore before the Couneil 
of Brahmins at Madura that the document was authentic and that 
he, like all Jesuits, was directly descended from their Indian 
Divinity 1 Nor was this all. Ho forged a new Veda which was 
so well executed that, for nearly two centuries, it imposed upon the 
natives themselves. The trick was at last discovered; and it has 
recently been thoroughly exposed by Mr. Etiis of Madras, who 
declares that the Ezour-Vodam was a ‘literary forgery*, or rather 
‘of religious imposition without parallel.’ (See Mr. Ellis’s disqui- 
sition in A$iatie Et$earchet\ Vol. XIV, p. 36. Houqh’s “Christi- 
anity in India”, Vol. II, p. 239; see also “L’Esonr Vcdam de 
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was, however, the cause for introducing many Sanskrit terms 
and expressions into Tamil. According to Dr. Caldwell, he 
set the pace for Jesuit writers alter him, to naturalise in 
Tamil the Sanskrit superlative tama. But the attempt 
failed and Tamil resolutely adhered to its own idiom. 

The still more famous Father Bbschi ( 1680-174? ) spent 
the years 1710-47 in the southern Tamil distr^mts where he 
acquired "a marvellous knowledge of Tamil especially of its 
classical dialect, as no other European seems to have ever 
acquired over it or. any other Indian language. Besohi’s works 
in Tamil have been greatly admired, though perhaps not 
widely read.^ They have served as the model for Protestant 
Missionaries engaged in Tamil studies like Bottler, Caldwell 
and Pope. He is also credited by Father Bbssb, a recent 
biographer of his, with the possible composition of a Telugu 
Grammar on the ground that the Telugu was the language 
spoken at the court of the Nayaks of Madura with which 
Besohi must have been familiar and that a century before him, 
De Nobili had composed works in Telugu without ever having 
left the Tamil country. 

Even before Besohi’s time missionary effort had pro- 
duced dictionaries and grammars in Tamil. According to Sir 
George Grierson ( Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 4 — “Munda 
and Dravidian”, p. 302 ) the first printed Tamil Dictionary was 
brought out in Cochin in 1679 by Father A. De Proenza. The 
first Malabar (Tamil) types had been cut by a lay brother of 
the Jesuits, Gonsalves, in 1577. According to Dr. A. C. 
Burnell ( Early Printing in India, an article in the *‘Bomhay 
Antiquary”, for March 1873) the Goa Jesuits began to print 
in the Koman characters at first for writing Konkani, Father 
Stephens, the first Englishman to visit India, speaks of the 
Roman character and the system of the transcription which he 

Voltaire et las Pseudo Vedams de Pondichery R. P. J. Castbts” 
in the Revue Historiq^ue De JUInde /rancaise-Tome VI ( 1936 )-pp. 
93-140; 

1 For an enumeration of his works and their different editions and 
variorum Mss, see the account of Father L, Bessb— pp, 177-246 
. II) of Father Beschii His Life and His Writings 
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used in his Konkani Grammar and Purann — based on the 
Portuguese pronunciation of the alphabet.^ Ambalacatta in 
the Cochin territory is as famous as Goa for the development 
of Indian printing. Here the Jesuits built, soon after 1550, a 
seminary and church dedicated to St. Thomas. The place 
became <fe.mous for its college and learning soon after the 
Synod of Diamper. Sanskrit, Tamil, Malayalam and Syriac 
were studied by the Portuguese Jesuits of this place with 
great success and several important works were printed, of 
which only the names of some have survived. Father Paulinus 
tells us that “Anno 1679 in oppido Ambalacatta in lignum 
incisi alii characteres Tamulici per Ignatium Aichamoni 
indigenam Malabarensem, iisque in lucem prodiit opus iascrip- 
tum : Vocabulario Tamuilco com a significdcoa P ortugueza 

composto pello P. Antem de Proenca da Comp, de Jem, Miss, 
de Madure'" 

A new Tamil Grammar by Baltesar Da Costa appeared 
in 1680 and the Grammar of Ziegenbalg, the famous Danish 
and pioneer Protestant missionary of Tranquebar, was printed 
in 1716. Beschi’s much better known Grammar of the Common 
Dialect of the Tamil Language, was written in 1728 for the use 
of his confreres in the Madura Mission and was published in 
the Tranquebar Press, 1737. Father Beschi informs us that 
Anquetil Du PERRon, the pioneer French Orientalist, presented 
an abridged French translation of this Grammar to the 
Bibliotheque Royale {^Zend Avesta, Tome I, p. dxl). Beschi s 
Grammar of High Tamil, whose preface is dated September 
1730, was composed in Latin and remained unedited for nearly 
two centuries, while an English translation, by B. G. Babingtoh, 
was originally printed at the Madras College Press in 1812, 
this translation being deemed by Dr. Pope “to be an exceed- 
ingly correct and scholarlike edition of a most masterly work , 

Connected with this Grammar of High Tamil ( Literary 
Dialect ) are two other works by Beschi on the Tamil language ; 

1 Stephens’ Christian Purannas, written probably in Portuguese 
and translated into Konkani (1614-16) exercised great influence 
on the Konkani Catholics ; D. FEEKori-^’Ae Jesuits in Malabar, Vol. 
I-pp. 463-6. 

10 «ir. K 
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( a ) The Tonnul Vilakkam, all in Tamil ; and ( b ) The 
(humaniorum litterarum sublimioris Tamuliei idiomatis). 
Both these works are divided into five parts, endbrkbing 
prosody, rhetoric, composition, orthography and etymology. 
The first work has been published several times ; and a ptose 
version of it is included in the Rev. Taylor’s O'xtalogue 
Raisonnee of Oriental Manuscripts with the f^ovemment of 
Madras ( 1853 ), while the work itself is therein examined 
as Manuscript No. 2179 . Mr. Taylor says that the manuscript 
prose version has the appearance of having been used as 
a class-book, when the Madras College had a native schbol 
attached to it. The noted French Tamil scholar, M. Jiilien 
Vinson, ranks the Claris among the doubtful works of Beschi, 
though the learned Dr. A. C. Burnell, author of Elements 
of South Indian Paleography, ( 1874 ) had no doubt about 
Beschi having written it; and the latter had it printed at 
Tranquebar in 1876 from a manuscript which he considered 
to have been revised by the author in person. 

More important than these works on grammar, kre 
Beschi’s dictionaries. Of these the first was the S'ddur 
Aharddi (Quadruple Dictionary) consisting of five i^arts which 
Was composed in the year 1732 and disclosed “in its author a 
vast erudition and an astonishing knowledge of the Tamil 
language and its classics” according to Bertrand. It tYas 
later published, on the recommendation of F. W. Bllis^ 
by the Madras College, under the supervision of two Tamil 
Pandits who revised the manuscript and added a supplement. 
It has been reprinted several times in Madras and in Potldl- 
cherry, the last edition at Pondicherry of 1872 being by 
Father Dupuis, an authoritative and accurate scholar. The 
next lexicon of Beschi was the Tamil-Latin Dictionc&imAi 
with a Ibng Latin preface ( 1741 - 42 ?) wherein the author 
compares himself to “St. Paul, the custodian of the garments 
of those who stoned St. Stephen ”. He then praises Father 
Bourzbs, the author of a Tamil-Latin Dictionary, whidi 
had been useful to him in the compilation of this ^ork. 
There was a French translation or this work, of whick Ahquetil 
du Perron wanted a copy made for him by the Superior of the 
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Mission at Mahe. According to his original plan Beschi 
was to have supplemented this work by a Portuguese-Latin- 
Tamil Dictionary as a second part. Portuguese was then the 
language commonly understood by all Europeans in South 
India. The Mission House of Trichinopoly possesses a 
copy of^he second part in which Beschi gives the meaning of 
4353 Portuguese words.^ 

Dr. Caldwell holds that Beschi can fairly claim to be 
placed in the very first rank of Tamil poets of the second class. 
He says that “the Tamil writers of the 18th and 19th centuries 
are classified as modern. The honours of that period are 
divided between a Saivaite and the Italian Jesuit Beschi. This 
missionary of genius and learning, not only wrote Tamil prose 
of the highest excellence, but composed a great religious epic 
in classical Tamil, which has won for him a conspicuous rank 
among Dravidian poets. This work, the Temhdvani, gives a 
Tamil adaptation of the narrative, and even of the geography 
of the Bible, suited to the Hindu taste of the 18th century.” 

1 Beschi is to be credited with the transliteration rr for in Tamil 
and for many other improvements, particularly in the field of 
a reformation of the Tamil alphabet letters. His place in the field 
of the history of Tamil scholarship has been evaluated by many, 
Fq,ther Qonzalves who was a Missionary in Ceylon till the date of 
hi^ death in 1742, is credited by Besse with the authorship of the 
Gnana Unarthudal (Spiritual Instruction) usually ascribed to 
Beschi, Father Qonzalves has written the equivalent work in 
Singhalese, Gnana Anjanaya; and the Singhalese work bears the 
marks of an original composition and not of a translation. A 
Ceylonese scholar is positive that Beschi was not the author of the 
Gnana Unarthudal^ which was published one century later and 
credited to Beschi. He says : “ J^o critic will for a moment attribute 
to the foremost European Tamil scholar the mixture of so much 
Sanskrit with such vulgar forms and endings as we find in the 
original Ms. of the Unarthudal whose style recalls more the 
manipravala of the Jains than anything we know of Beschi. 
Gonzalvbs has been indeed influenced by another scholar, De 
Nobili, whom he has evidently followed in his Satyaveda Saritra 
Sankshepam (No. 11), but in no way by Beschi who was his 
contemporary in India and whose works, we may presume, did not 
reach Ceylon in Gonzalves’ lifetime.” For de Nobih’s works 
in Tamil, as enumerated by Probnza, see Firroli’s The Jesuite in 
Mniabar^ Vol I, pp. 462-3. 
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Telugu Grammar was comprehended in the literary 
labours of the members of the Carnatic Mission whose field of 
activity was largely in the Telugu country. Schulze was the 
first European who made a thorough study of it. He trans- 
lated the Bible into Telugu and gave to the Europeans an 
account of the Telugu alphabet in 1747. Later, SS' Telugu 
Grammar was printed at Madras in 1807, and s, Telugu trans- 
lation of the New Testament was issued from the Serampore 
Mission Press in 1816, followed by a version of the Pentateuch 
in 1831. It was in Telugu that the greatest necessity was 
felt by the Madras Government for encouraging the production 
of books which would serve the double purpose of assisting 
civilians, missionaries and other Europeans and also of helping 
the natives in the acquisition of English ; and it was the Indian 
Telugu masters and scholars of Fort St. George that greatly 
helped in the promotion of Dravidian Linguistic Studies by the 
Madras Government from about 1803. Col. Colin Mackenzie 
who joined the Madras Engineers in 1782 came into contact, 
when at Madura, in the company of the J ohnstones, with the 
Brahmins and Pandits of that place and came to realise what 
a vast store of learning lay ready for the historian in their 
scholarship. Then he formed the plan of making that collect- 
ion which has become the most extensive and valuable collect- 
ion of historical documents relative to India that was ever 
made by any individual in Europe or Asia. Mackenzie was 
helped in this collection and the utilisation of it by a group of 
learned Indian scholars, headed by Kavali Venkata Bobu of 
of whom he speaks in the highest terms in the following 
words', in a letter to Sir A. Johnstone. 

1 The connexion I then formed with one person, a native and a 
Brahman was the first step of my introduction into the portal of 
Indian knowledge. Devoid of any knowledge of the language 
myself, I own to the happy genius of this individual the encourage- 
ment to pursue, and the means of obtaining, what I had so long 
sought; for which purpose an acquaintance with no less than fifteen 
difftrent dialects, and twenty one characters, was necessary. On 
the reduction of Seringapatam, in 1799, not one of our people could 
translate from the Canarese alone ; at present we have translations 
made not only from the modern characters, but the more obscure 
and almost obsolete ohftraoters of the Sassanams ( or insoriptions ) 
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* The Carnatic Mission which was started for the Telugu 
country by the Jesuits in 1702 had the services of eminent 
scholars like John Calmette (1693-1740) who was a good 
Sanskrit Scholar and very probably the Satyabodha Swamu- 
lavaru of the VedantOrRasaydnam and who besides translated 
into Sabskrit a large Catechism de la foi including a book 
from the TamM by Bkschi/ 

The earliest Protestant Mission to South India was 
the Danish Mission at Tranqueber started by Zeigenbalg and 


in Canarese and in Tamil ; besides what have been done from the 
Sanscrit) of which in my first years in India, I could scarcely 
obtain any information: but from the moment the talents of the 
lamented Boria were applied, a new avenue to Hindu knowledge 
was opened ; and though I was deprived of him at an early age, his 
example and instructions were so happily followed up by his brethren 
and disciples, that an establishment was gradually formed, through 
which the whole of our provinces might be gradually analysed by the 
method thus fortuitously begun and successfully followed so far. 
Of the claims of these individuals, and the superior merits of some 
a special representation has been made to this Government. 

The lamented Eavelli Venkata Boria, a Brahman, then almost a 
youth, of the quickest genius and disposition, possessing that 
conciliatory turn of mind that soon reconciled all sects and all 
tribes to the course of inquiry followed with these surveys. After 
seven years’ service he was suddenly taken ofi from these labours, 
but not before he had formed his younger brothers and several 
other useful persons Of all castes. Brahmans, Jain as, and Malabar s, 
to the investigations that have since been so satisfactorily pursued. 
“In 1817, the Madras Government bestowed on Kavelli Vencata 
Lutohmiah, the grant of a village near the Presidency, to be held by 
him and his two next heirs, in recognition of his public services.” 
It was the unnamed collaborators, Indian Pandits, all of them, that 
enabled Bbsohi to leave a literature in Tamil, as it were, behind 
him. 

Dr. G. TJ. PopK thus writes of his old Pandit :-“My first teacher of 

Tamil was a most learned scholar who possessed more than any 

man I have known the ingenium perfervidum and from that 

noble enthusiastic teacher I learnt to reverence Tamil and its 
ancient professors. ” 

1 He refuted metempsychosis and perhaps rendered into Telugu a 

*W^ork of Nobili-J[fm<s Nif^ayam. 
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Plutscho. These learnt Tamil /' without diotaquBry, grammar 
or Munshi”; and between 1708 and 1711 t^py cqntriyfifJ 
to translate the New Testament into Tamil, and fp|lowed ^t HP 
shortly afterwards with the Hebrew pible ag for ai th® 
Ruth. By 1725 the Tamil versiou of the Q14 Testapaept 
begun by Zeioenbalg was completed by his successor, ^chulz|i. 
This was the Grand Work — the magnums, op\iS — of th® 
Tranquebar missionaries and received two appreciative letters 
of recognition from King George I of England. 


The first printing press that was established in Madras 
was in 1711 by the S. P. C. K. which had recently begun 
its operations at the Presidency Town. It began to take 
a deep interest in the activities of the Tranquebar Mission 
which had its own press as well. Schulze subsequently 
took charge of a mission in Madras where he preached in 
Tamil, Telugu and the Portuguese tongues and translated 
portions of the Bible into Telugu and Hindustani. The 
Tranquebar missionaries subsequently brought out a Grammar 
in Tamil and German and a histoiy of the Church in Tamil. 
Bbschi’s fi].'st Grammar on the Common Dialect appeared 
in 1737 ; C. H. Walter’s Grammar appeared two years 
^ter. Zeioenbalg’s Dictionarium Tamulicum was prepared as 
early as 1712, but was never printed. A Tamil Grammar by 
J. Ch. Fabbicius and J. Chr. Breithaupt,* Missionaries of 
Madras, was issued in a second edition in 1789. In these 
eflforts of the early missionaries, the scriptural system of 
instruction, the training of school-master a and catecl^ists, the 
publication, of manuals of the grammars of the v ernaculars and 
of translations of the Bible, were the methods employed; 
and they opened not merely western education among the 
people, but also an era of critical study of the languages. 
Under the illustrious Christion Frederick Swartz who 
laboured in the country for nearly half a ceiitury 1750, 
and his conternporaries and colleagues, Gbsiqkb, Kohloff 
and Kibenandkb, translations of the Scripture and other works 
went on increasing, with large aids from the S. P. C. K, 
The style generally evolved from the writings of these 
inissionaries developed a dialect, now known as Christian 
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I 

Ta^iil. Fopi; thus makes the remark on its origin and 
growth.* 

II 

It was at the beginning of the 19th century that the 
Government of the Presidency started the Board for the 
College of Fort St. George which began to bring out works in 
Dravidian and other Indian languages. The College had 
to train civil servants in the vernaculars of the province 
and to control the instructions of Munshis and others, who 
were to be appointed as lawyers and pleaders in the provincial 
courts. Government advised the College that “the acquire- 
ment of a knowledge of the general grammar and connexion 
of the several languages of South India and of some acquaint- 
ance with the sources whence they spring is the chief object 
of the first two branches of this course. The College 
feoard had well-equipped linguistic scholars like F. W. Ellis 
and A. D. Campbell.* These were asked to report on the 

1 Inhere exists now mach of what is called Christian Tamil, a dialect 
created by the Danish missionaries of Trafaquebat; enriched by 
generations of Tanjore, German, acd other missionaries; modified, 
purified, and refrigerated by the Swiss Rhenius and the very 
composite Tinnevelly school; expanded and harmonized by English- 
men, amongst whom Bower (a Eurasian) was foremost in his day; 
and, finally, waiting now for the touch of soine heaven-born genius 
among the Tamil community to make it as sweet and effSotive aft 
any language on earth, living or dead. 

There has been at least one real native Christian poet, Vethanayaga 
S^striyar of Tanjore, whose writings should be collected and 
edited. Christian lyrics, ef unequal value, abound. Mr. Webb, an 
able Americaii missionary of Madura, did much to develop these. 
The ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ has been versified; and the first book of 
‘Paradise Lost’, by V. P. Subramauya Mudaliar, is a courageous 
attempt. Many more works might be cited, but this must suffice for 
Christian Tamil,” (G. U, Pop»; Tiruvacagamj Sacred Utterances^ 
Tamil Text, Translation, etc. Preface, xii~xiii). 

2 Ellis, died 1819, was a great oriental lingilist and an excellent 
Tamil and Sanskrit scholar and wrote papers on Tamil, Teliigu and 
Mal4ya]4m languages. He published a commentlary and translation 
of the Kural of Tir avail uvar (only ef a portion ) and exposed the 
forgery of Sanskrit manuscripts at Pondicherry by the Jesuit 
MisiidniftrieiB. He was a great authority on mirasi rights. 
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merits of the Carnatica (Kannada) Grammar and Vocabulary 
submitted by Mr. J. Maokkbbell. The Board addressed 
Government recommending the purchase of the copyright 
of “ several elementary works of first utility in the High and 
Low Dialects of the Tamil language commencing with Beschi’s 
Grammar of Low Tamil.” The Board recommended the 
purchase of the copyright of a brief exposition of the Tamil 
by Chidambara Pandaram, the Head Tamil Master of the 
CoUege, and of a Telugu Dictionary entitled ‘the Andhra 
Dipika’ by one Mamudi Vencayta of Masulipatam, as the 
latter would greatly assist in the formation of an ample 
Telugu and English Dictionary. Consequent on the recom- 
mendation of the Board Government acquired, on public 
account, the manuscript of A. D. Campbell’s ‘A Grammar 
of the Telugu Language’ which work was later dedicated 
to the Governor-General^ Earl of Moira K. G., ( 1814). Next 
year efforts were made to produce works in Malayalam wherein 
Mr. Whish claimed to have made considerable progress 
in the preparation of a grammar and desired permission 
to convert the two vocabularies which had been recently 
purchased from Mr. Murdock, into good serviceable diction- 
aries. In 1816, Mr. Campbell proposed that he would 
compile a Telugu Dictionary. In the preparation of his Telugu 
Grammar for which the Directors gave financial assistance 
and which was first published in 1816, Campbell was assisted by 
noted scholars like F. W. Ellis and by a learned Telugu 

A. D. Campbell was also a noted scholar in Telugu. Along with 
C. P. Bbown, he might be regarded as having done much towards 
the promotion of studies in Telugu. Brownes long career is very 
interesting. He was useful in publishing tablen of Hindu, Muha- 
mmadan and English chronology. His collection of manuscripts 
and literary works is now in the India Office Library. 

Printing in Madras in Telugu was commenced in 1806 and the 
Gospel of Saint Luke was brought out in 1810. Eight years later the 
Serampore Mission printed their Telugu version of the New 
Testament. The Madras Religious Tract Society commenced its 
series of Telugu publication in 1819 and the London Mission 
printed both in Telugu and in Canarese at their present Bellary 
establishment in 1825. Telugu typography was largely improved by 
the presses of the American Mission and of the S. P. 0. K. 
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scholar, Udayagiri Venkatanarayana Ayta, who was Head 
English Master at the College and later rose to be the , Inter- 
preter in the Supreme Court. It was now that 'Campbell 
pointed out the radical and intimate connection existing 
between Telugu and the other South Indian vernaculars. A 
third edition of that Grammar was published as late as 1849. 
Government al^o prepared an Almanac with the help of the 
Indian astronomer of the College. Several works on Lexico- 
graphy and Grammar were now available for Government. 
Already the College had been given charge of a portion of 
the books and manuscripts collected by Colin Mackenzie. 

We learn from a Despatch of the Directors (Public 
Consultations of 7th October 1823 ) that instructions were given 
respecting the purchase of W. Brown’s Gentoo [Telugu) Voca- 
bulary ; Campbell’s Tehigu Dictionary ; Babixgton’s Tamil work ; 
RotTler’s Translation of the Liturgy; Morris’s Telugu work; 
Mackerrell’s Karnataka Grammar and other books. In 
continuation of their policy of patronising native authors, the 
Governor and Council sanctioned a reward to Thandavaraya 
Vadhiar and the printing of the Amara Kos'a and three other 
works in Tamil. The College Board was further asked' to 
report on certain of the Mackenzie Manuscripts with a view 
to their extended use by means of publication. 

Mr. Charles Philip Brown, the well-known Telugu scho- 
lar, now began to rise into prominence. He had already 
translated the verses of Vemana, a rustic epigrammatic poet; 
and in 1827 he brought out, at the request of Mr. Clark, a 
member of the College Board, An Analysis of Telugu Prosody^ 
adding explanations of the Sanskrit system. Several books 
tendered by Mr. Brown were purchased by Government who 
recommended to the Directors the payment of 1,000 pagodas 
to him for the original manuscript of his treatise on Prosody. 
A few years later, Government acquired the copyrights of the 
Dictionaries of Morris and Reeve bn behalf of the Company.^ 

1 Brown’s works published by him either as author or as editor and 
quoted above should give an ideia of his services to the resuscitation 
of Telugu literature in particular* The L 0. Collection contains a 
Ms* voluihe embodying plans for the revival and promotion of 

11^. R 
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The continued assistance rendered by the College Board 
to Mr. Bottler and to his continuator Mr. Taylor, in the 
compilatibn of the former’s Tamil-English Dictionary is seen 
in the association of T. Venkatachala Mudali a certificated 
teacher of the College, in the work of its completion and 
revision. This comprehensive work refers nearly all ^rords to 
their roots or primitives ; the synonyms were ^largely drawn 
from the S'adur Aharddi ; while Beschi's manuscript Dictionary 
of the Common Dialect^ and another manuscript dictionary, 
Tamil and French, prepared by Du Bourges seem to have been 
made use of to some extent, as well as Fabrioius’ Tamil and 
English Dictionary. In 1851, one Captain Ouchterlony solicit- 
ed Government for the patronage of his Tamil-English Lexi- 
con. In 1853 the College Board solicited authority for 
retaining the Rev. Mr. W. Taylor’s services for the formation 

Telugu literature 1825-1867. Among the plans are (1) observa- 
tions made by him in 1827, regarding improvements in Telugu 
printing, in the collection of MSS, etc ; ( 2 ) suggestions on the mode 
of transcription, mode of correction, payment and the best mode of 
printing in the Reid of preparing critically exact editions of the 
poets ; ( 3 ) mode of compiling indexes ; ( 4 ) his literary acquaint- 
ances; (5) hints regarding purchases of Mss. and for the guidance 
of those wishing to collect or edit Sanskrit or Telugu Mss. Brown 
states in the course of this volume: *<In 1825 f found Telugu 
literature dead. In thirty years I raised it to life. It is for 
students of Telugu literature to estimate the real value, at this date, 
of this claim. 

Regarding Wilson’s Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms etc., 
first published in 1857, Mr. Brown prepared a new edition, the 
Mss. of which is classified 443 Minor CollectionSi MSS. Eur. 0. 
60-61. Brown’s remarks on Wilson on this book are interesting. 
“Brown writes; “Wilson too often tries to derive a Tamil or a 
Telugu word from a Sanskrit root. That book I hope will be 
reprinted, with some additions copied from Wilson’s Glossary of 

which one half is labour wasted Yet Brahmans usually assert 

that all the languages in the world spring from Sanskrit; and 
Wilson bows to the Brahmans. The additions I have made are 
numerous; but I have erased so many useless words (particularly 
the cant or gibberish used among the Thags ) that the volume, if 
reprinted, will be smaller than it was when first printed. ( From the 
author’s paper on C. P. Brown— A Survey of His Services — Journal 
of the Andhra Historical Research Society^ Vol. 11, pp. 94 and 98). 
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of Catalogue Eaisonnee of the Oriental Mcmmcripts in the 
College Library ( 1853 ). According to C. P. Brown who had 
a hand in accumulating the Mackenzie Manuscripts in the 
Madras College Library, the method adopted by Taylor was 
Unsatisfactory, as he was acquainted with colloquial Tamil 
alone, vtas unskilled in chronology and did not use the right 
method aud plji’aseology in explaining the works. In 1854 the 
Rev, Miron Winslow, an American missionary in Madras, 
solicited Government patronage to his prospectus of “A Com- 
prehensive Tamil and English Dictionary of High and Low 
Tamil” ( 1862 ). This work, published in 1862, superseded all 
earlier works and helped in proving that “in its poetic form, 
the Tamil is more polished and exact than the Greek and in 
both dialects with its borrowed treasures more copious than 
the Latin,” About the same date Caldwell’s Dravidian 
Acuities was published, Government rendering him some help. 
Thus, before the Company’s rule ended a brighter day had 
dawned for Tamil studies with the appearance of the works of 
Winslow and Caldwell who found worthy successors in Pope 
and others. 

In Telugu studies, the labours of Mr. J. C. Morris 
supplemented by his brother, Mr. H. Morris, and of Mr. C. P. 
Brown stand out very prominently. From a perusal of the 
index volumes to the Proceedings of the Madras Government 
in the Public Department which are furnished with abundant 
testimony as to the educative Value and popularity of Morris 
Telugu Selections ','Bvuovf^'^ Dictionary; and Campbell’s Telugu 
Orammar. Brown rates his Grammar as being the most difficult 
and intricate of all his works, with- the possible exception of 
his Cyclic Tables oj Hindu and Muhammadan Chronology. 
Brown’s works in Telugu are too numerous and varied for a 
detailed notice in this paper ; but one may remember the 
NiUara Ratndkaram (Ocean of Salvation) which he revised 
from an unknown author, being a summary of the Christian 
religion in Telugu metre. 

An outburst of native authorship was the result which 
was to be marked in course of time by the development of a 
critical acumen. As early as 1839j one B, Subbaratulu 
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published Carpenter’s English Synonyms with Telugu Expla^ 
nations. Strangely enough, Morris’ Telugu Selections was 
translated into Malayalam by A. J. (later Sir ) Arbuthnot who 
submitted it for support by Government. Some years before 
this date appeared Captain Whistlbs’s Translation into Telugu 
of the Arabian Nights ; and almanacs in Telugu were published 
by the College Board. ^ 

Among the earliest printed Malayalam books, according 
to Maolian^ are the Malayalam-Portuguese-Malayalam dicti- 
onaries compiled by the Portuguese and Italian missionaries 
of Verapoly, at which they were printed in 1746. The 
Pattam Pma printed by the Kev. F. E. Hanxleden was 
probably prior in date. When this press was destroyed by 
Tipu Sultan, a new press was set up at Connemow which used 
vertical types. Later types were cast on the model of the 
lettering in cadjan leaves. The Protestant Missions next 
turned their attention to printing ; the Church Missionary 
Society commenced to print at Kottayam in 1820. In 1839, 
the S. P. C. K. Press at Madras printed Mr. Spring’s Malaya- 
lam Grammar. In the same year the Basel Mission Press 
commenced work at Tellicherry. 

The London Mission Society produced at its press at 
Bellary the first Canarese types in 1825. The Wesleyan and 
Basel Missions at Bangalore and Mangalore respectively did 
much to perfect Canarese type. 

Malayalam and Kannada ( Canarese ) came in also for 
proportionate attention and encouragement by the College 
.Board and by Government. It was the Rev. Mr. Whish that 
was first encouraged by the College Board in the compilation 
of a Malayalam Dictionary. A Consultation of 1834 supplied 
to England information regarding the works in the vernacular 
languages done by the late Mr. C. M. Whish. In 1847, Govern- 
ment gave financial assistane to the Rev. J. Reek’s proposed 
grammar of the Malayalam language. It was Mr. F. W. 
Ellis that first pointed out the abundance in Malayalam of 
Sanskrit derivations “ in a proportion exceeding half, equal 


I Madras Manual of Administration, Vol. I (1886) p. 650. 
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perhaps to three-fifths of the whole under the two heads.... 
common to the dialects of South India, tatsamam, pure Sans- 
crit or tat-bhavam, derived from Sanskrit”. The De^ya 
( native Avords ) may be divided into pure Tamil and Deriva- 
tives from Tamil. The study of the language was greatly 
facilitated in this generation by the Grammars of Mr. Spring 
of the Madras ^Uivil Service and of the Rev. Mr. Peet of the 
Ohurch Mission Society ; and by the good and useful 
Dictionaries of Malay alam and English, and English and 
Malayalam compiled by the Rev. Mr. Bailey of the same 
Mission. In 1842, Government patronage was solicited for 
the work of Mr. Bailey. Both Government and the College 
went only a relatively little way to meet the need for printed 
books in this language which would provide students with 
easily workable manuals for study. 

With regard to Kannada the want of a good dictionary 
was supplied early enough in which the Madras College had a 
good share. A better dictionary, both Kannada and English 
and English Kannada, was published in four quarto volumes 
by Mr. Reeve’s of the London Missionary Society in 1832. 
The copyright of Reeve’s work was acquired by the Company 
on the recommendation of the College Board in 1831. Reeve 
commenced his labours as far back as 1817. He stressed upon 
the close affinity existing between Telugu and Canarese ; and 
he made the fullest possible use of the Telugu dictionary of 
Campbell and the Sanskrit Dictionary of Wilson. He had to 
encounter, as he says, the full force of adverse conditions “the 
rareness of ancient manuscripts, the endless blunders of drivel- 
ling and hireling transcribers, the paucity of duplicates for 
collation, and the comparatively very small number of men to 
be found among the natives, possessing appropriate philological 
information, soundness of judgment or zeal for literary research 
and improvement, have occasioned no inconsiderable suspense, 
annoyance and embarrassment.” Records of 1849 tell us of 
the Government’s recommendation to the Court of Directors 
that help should be given to the Rev. Mr. Moegling in pub- 
lishing certain works of his in the Canarese language. The 
game author was later promised aid in publishing the JBasava 
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PuTwia and the Chcnnct Bctsava PuTcmcti but the Courl of 
•Directors considered that “the aid of Government should be 
bonfined 'to original works or to publications calculated to be 
useful to junior civil servants and the expense of which is 
moderate’’. 



STUDIES'IN THE REGIONAL HISTORY OF 
INDIAN PAPER INDUSTRY* 

The Paper Manufacture at Harihar on the Bank of the Tungabhadra 
in A. D. 1790 as Described by Capt. Edward Moor 

By Prof. P. K. Code, m. a. 

In my recent paper^ on The Migration of Paper from 
China to ItuUa”-A. D. 105 to 1500 I referred to the question® 
of reconstructing the history of Indian paper industry since 
the introduction of paper into India c. A. D, 1000. In this 
connection I quoted the reference of Mahaun, the Chinese 
interpreter who visited Bengal in A. D. 1406 to the effect 
that the people of Bengal manufactured paper® from the 
hark of a tree and that the paper so manufactured was smooth 
and glossy like a deer’s skin. The manuscripts libraries in 
India are full of thousands of MSS'^ on paper, mostly indi- 
genous, manufacture of this indigenous paper belonging to 

* This is the 280 the research paper from Prof. Code’s pen. 

1 Vide pp. 205-222 of Paper Making by K. B. Joshi, All-India 
Village Industries Association, Maganwadi, Wardha (C, P. ) 1914. 

2 Ibid, p. 216. 

3 Ct the use of palm-leaf in the Vijayancigar empire Third Pynmty 
(1529 to 1643 A. D.) by N. V. Ramanayya, Madras, 1935, p. 197. 
**The measurement of lands and several details pertaining to it 
were entered in palm-leaf registers called Kavilas, Each village 
had a Kavila of its own which was maintained by the Karnam 
or the village accountant”. ‘‘Copies of Village Kavllaa were 
preserved in the Cavadies or offices of the Sikala or Sima. Probably 
copies were also kept in the Atthava^am or the imperial revenue 
Secretariat”, 

4 These MSS. are evidently the product of old paper-making processes 
described on pp. 6-8 oi Paper-Making byK.B. Joshi. We need, 
however, some historical testimony about these processes as current 
in dififerent parts of India at different periods. 
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different dates and places. Such a history cannot be recons- 
tructed in a short time as it pertains to different centres of 
paper industry current in different periods of time. I propose, 
therefore, to record in the form of occasional historical notes 
on this subject such data as I can gather during the course 
of my other studies pertaining to the history of Indian Culture 
in its varied aspects. It is hoped that such data will materially 
facilitate a systematic reconstruction of the history of indigen- 
ous paper industry in India say between A. D. 1000 and 1850 
and thus clarify our nebulous knowledge of this industry current 
at present. In dealing with the history of Indian paper industry^ 
between c. A. D. 1000 and 1800 we are of course concerned 
lYith hand-made paper. Even in Europe® “until the close of 
the eighteenth century paper-making was mainly a hand- 
process, at least so far as the actual formation of the sheets 
was concerned”. The method® of preparing paper introduced 
and employed in Europe upto the invention of the stamping 
mill in A. D, 1151 at Xatina, (an ancient city in Valencia) 
Spain were as follows ; “In the early days of printing, when 
Guntenberg, Fust and Schoeffer and later Jenson and Caxton 
practised, the hollander or beating engine was unknown, to 
paper-makers. Rags were reduced to pulp in very elementary 
fashion. At the inception of paper-making the following was 

1 K. B. JosHi (P, 3 of Faper-Makinfj 1944) observes: — 

“The history of paper-making and its spread in this country still 
remains in shrouded mystery although during the Moghul and the 
Peshwa period it flourished throughout the whole country*\ The 
industry flourished most in the Punjab. Sialkot produced paper 
worth 9 lacs in Jehangir’s time. Paper was produced at Multan, 
Rawalpindi, Jalalpur-pirwala, Delhi, Lahore etc. (See Gee's Mono* 
graphs on Fibrous Manufaciihres of the Punjab), During the 
British period paper-making was introduced in provincial Jails. 
Josni then gives a list of places in the XJ. P., C. P. and Bombay 
provinces etc., noted for paper-manufacture. He also refers to the 
Nepal paper manufacture and the art of paper-making as practised 
by Muslim Kagzis under the patronage of the Moghul Emperors. 

2 Vide p. 8 of Papfer ( its History^ Sources and Manufacture by 
H. A. Maddox, London, Sir Issao Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 1933). 
In 1798 Nicolas Louis Robert invented a machine for making paper 
in lengths of 12 to 15 metres. 

3 Ibid, p. 10. 
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the method adopted. The material was gathered together and 
allowed to ferment, then boiled in wood ashes and put into 
bags which were immersed for a considerable period in a 
running stream. Having thus removed the alkaline residue, 
and a large proportion of the dirt, the mass was beaten 2 or 3 
lbs. at a,time on the wooden blocks, with heavy sticks. By 
this process thq material was gradually reduced to a pasty 
pulp, which was diluted with water to the required consist- 
ency. Sheets were formed by immersing in the pulp a rect- 
angular sieve, with meshes formed of strips of bamboo or 
similar material connected together by silk threads. The pulp 
was contained in a vat and was constantly stirred during the 
making of the sheets. Sufficient fibre to form a sheet was 
picked up on the sieve and the drying of the sheets was 
afterwards performed by exposure to sun and air.” 

These methods current in Europe before A. D. 1151 
may now be compared with the method of preparing paper 
as current in the Maratha country and recorded with some 
detail by Captain Edward Moor^ about A, D. 1790. Moor 
was one of the founders of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
and an acute observer of Maratha life and customs as will 
be seen from all his writings and especially his account of the 
British co-operation with Parashuram Bhau Patwardhan, the 
celebrated Sardar of the Peshwa in the seige of Dharwar 
(AD. 1790-91 ) against Tipoo Sultan. Moor in his account 
of the places visited by him describes Harihar® as follows:- 

1 A narrative of the operations of Captain Little s Detachment and of 
the Maratha Army commanded by Purseram Show ; during the late 
confederacy in India against Nawah Tipoo Sultan Bahadur by 
Edward Moor, Lieutenant on the Bombay Establishment, London 
1794 — Chap. V (pp. 97-113). “The armies arrive in the neighbour- 
hood of Bangalore, and separate until the return of the fair season 
enables them again to cooperate. Transactions of the Bhow’s army 
etc. between Bangalore and Chittaledroog. March of a party of 
Sick and Wounded to Hurray Hal by the route of Raidroog, 
Harpoonelly, and Oochingadroog with some account of these places.” 

2 Vide p. 806 of Indian Companion by O. H. Khandekab, Poona, 

1394 — “Harihar- Town and Railway station situated on the right 
bank of the Tungabhadra river 48 miles from Chitaldurg. Popula- 
tion about 5000. Haxibwr ig a compQU»<ipf Hw and 

12 
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P. 110 “ The name of this place ia generally written Hurry 
Hur sometimes Harm Har Ghur, but from having been so 
often, arid so long a time here, we will venture to affirm our 
method of spelling it to be preferred : we have, we allow, 
heard it, by the inhabitants called Hurry Hur; but nine in 
ten, indeed all the intelligent people, authorise us in deviating 
from the common mode. As this fort and town is situated 
hard by a principal pass over the river, that by the treaty of 
peace is become the dividing boundary of the Mahratta and 
Mysorean empires, it is likely to be a post of great importance 
to the latter as their northern frontier, and deserves 
therefore, particular notice, as well as of its future probable 
improvements, as of its present state. 

Hurry Hal is most delightfully situated on the 
eastern bank of the Toombudra, which river in the rain 
washes the western wall of the fort, it is at present a pretty 
little fortification of no considerable strength against our 
operations but if garrisoned by our troops, capable of a 
defence. ” 

Moor then makes his observations on the trade and 
industries of Harihar as follows:- 

“ Hurry Hal in itself is a place of no great trade ; they 
manufacture their common cloths but import the silk dresses 
and other finery for the ladies ; grain is furnished by its lands 
in quantities more than sufficient for the inhabitants and in 
peacable times a little is sold, the only article they manufacture 
for sale, is paper, of which they send some but in no consider- 
able quantity to other markets. The paper made here is of a 
very inferior kind but we apprehend they could make finer 
were it in demand: the .process^ of making it is in the same 

Hara ( diva ). According to a legend the god and goddess united 
in one form to destroy a giant who won from Brahma the gift of 
perpetual life and used it for the torment of gods and men. Harihar 
is an ancient town, and has yielded many inscriptions some of them 
dating back to the 13th century. The chief temple now existing 
was erected in 1223. Post Office.” 

1 Cf. the following inventions and improvements in the making of 
paper that took place in Europe in the 18th and lt)th centuries 
( Vide pp, 13-14 of Mappox : Papw ) :— 
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sVyle of simplicity that we before mentioned being so observ- 
abfe in eastern artists : a shallow well of eight, feet diameter 
is sunk, we will say four feet and chunamed; in the middle is 
inserted a block of hard wood ; a heavy hammer or wooden 
beater is placed on the side of the well nearly equipoised so 
that a n^an standing on its centre by lifting either leg moves 
it up and down ; its head falling on the wooden block, beats 
the materials of which the paper is made to a pulp ; a second 
man remains in the well to keep the materials to be beaten 
in its proper place. Old cloths, old tents and such things are 
easiest to work, but when they cannot be procured, the ha/rh 
of particular shrubs is substituted being first as well as cloths, 
well washed and soaked in water for several days. When 
suflSciently beaten, the pulp is mixed with a little quantity 
of water in chunamed reservoirs, into which the workmen 
dip their moulds and the mixture adhering to them when 
lifted out, instantly becomes paper: other persons remove 
it, and draw each sheet through a second piece of water, 
and hang it up to dry. A quantity of gum Arabic is dissolved 
in the water into which the beaten pulp is put ; and that 
through which the paper is drawn is also a mucilage of that 
gum with a portion of alum dissolved in it. The moulds or 
forms of the workmen are made of thin shreds of bamboe. 
The tree from which the gum called gum Arabic exudes grows 
in abundance in every part of the upper country between 


Between A, D. 1690-1720— ov beating engine (invented 
by the Dutch ). 

A. D. 177i — Discovery of chlorine by Scheele. 

A, D, 1786 — Discovery of bleaching action of Chlorine gaa by 
Berthelot ( Frenchman )• 

A. D. 1791 — Discovery of bleaching action of Soda ash by Leblanc. 
A. D, 1800 — Introduction of bleaching powder by Tennant of 
Glasgow. 

A, D, 1807 — Morits lllig ( Gorman ) introduced resin for sizing of 
paper pulp. 

A. D. Strainers used on the paper-making machine. 

A. D. 181(0 — Wood-pulp introduced by G. Keller (German). 

4* — Routledge discovered esparto grass as paper-making 

Bjat^riaJ. 
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Saringapatam and Poona :-it was known to us by the name 

of bahool tree 

The foregoing description of paper-manufacture at 
Harihar by a scholar-soldier about A. T>. 1790, though late, 


1 I note here some dates of the inventions assooiated with the evolution 

of paper-making and allied matters as recorded by Maddox in his 
hook on paper : — ,, 

A. D. Paper mills established at Bagdad (p. 4). 

A, D, 11th Century ^moove introduced paper into Europe— 

( Spain) received the art first. Then it spread to Italy, 
France and Netherlands. 

Between IStk and IJfih Centuries A, 2?. — Art of water-marking 
invented in Italy. This factor greatly added to popu* 
larity and interest in paper. It also aided accuracy 
of historical research in succeeding ages, 

A* 2). First paper mill erected in Germany (p. 5). 

A, 2>. 24 ^^~Mention of earliest paper-mill in England in the 
Colophon of a work printed at Westminster (p. 6). 

(7. -4. 2>. 1^98— John Tate (the younger) erected a paper-mill at 
Stevanage ( Hertford )-Tate’s papers were water-marked 
with a five-pointed star. 

<7. A* 2). Attempt of Rdmy (a foreigner) to introduce paper- 

making in Cambridgeshire, 

A, D, 1588 — Spielman erected a Mill at Hartford in Kent with a 
ten years* licence from Queen Elizabeth. This mill 
produced coarse papers, not white. 

C,A,D,16Ifl — Patent for the invention and manufacture of 
paper granted to four Englishmen ( p. 7 ), 

2>, First British patent to for the manufacture 

of blue sugar paper from A. D, 1678; paper-making 
firmly established in England, 

A. D, 1685 — Influx of Huguenot refugees (highly skilled paper- 
makers) into England -John Briscoe took out an 
English patent for ^^The true art for making as good 
paper as French or Dutch^\ 

A* D, 1760^Whatman%i Maidstone (Kent) built a mill for manu- 
facturing high quality papers. Whatman learnt the 
art in Holland. William Balstone succeeded him 1793. 
A. 2>. First American Paper-mill commenced at Roxborough 

(Philadelphia) by William Rittenhouse (p. 8). 

The foregoing chronology will give the reader a clear idea 
regarding the progress of the art of paper-making in Europe prior 
to A. D. 1790 when Capt, Edward Moor saw paper-manufacture at 
Harihar in the Mahratta country and described it in his book 
published in London ih A. D, 1794< 
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has great importance for the regional history of indigenous 
paper manufacture in India between C. A. D. 1000 and A. D. 
1850 or so. The method of preparing paper as current at 
Harihar 150 years ago was simple enough and took no count 
of the stamping mill invented in Europe in A. D. 1151 and the 
HoUand^r^ (or beating engine) invented by the Dutch 
between A. D. 1690 and 1720. The hollander gradually 
superseded the stamping mill as it had the capacity to reduce 
the toughest material to a state of pulp in a few hours. 

Side by side with historical descriptions of regional 
paper-manufacture in India it is worth while undertaking a 
chemical and microscopic study of the material used for the 
numerous dated MSS® ( written on paper ). Such a study may 
furnish definite tests regarding the materials used for paper- 
manufacture in different parts of India at definite dates 
recorded in these MSb. These tests are also likely to be useful 
for determining the dates of undated MSS in the manner of 
the water~ma/rhs introduced into European paper manufacture 
after the 13th century. The value of these water-marks for 
determining the age of a paper manuscript or document has 
been now recognised by historical research students of Europe. 
Unfortunately the paper MSS in India, with the exception of 
those written very late in the 18th or 19th centuries on 

1 Vide p. 13 of Paper by Maddox. — “The hollander consisted of an 
oval-shaped wooden trough with a division running lengthways 
along the centre. At one side was fixed a wooden revolving 
cylinder fitted with steel knives which worked against a bed plate 
also containing knives.” 

2 There are hundreds of dated paper MSS. in different libraries in 
India and outside. The copyists of 9Qine of these MSS. record at 
times the places where these copies were made but these places 
cannot give us a clue to the centres of paper-manufacture then 
current, as paper may have been transported from one centre to 
many places far away from the place of its manufacture. It is, 
therefore, our business to study the history of each paper centre 
separately as disclosed by provincial and other sources and then 
see for ourselves how the needs of the learned men and governments 
of the different states in India were met by the several paper 
manufacturers of different periods. 
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foreign paper, contain no water-marks. We must therefore, 
devise some tests on the strength of dated MSS before us, 
which can enable us to determine the age of undated MSS 
manufactured at a particular paper centre at a particular 
period of history. 

Baber, in his memoirs, states that the best«-paper in 
the world in his time came from Samarkand! The paper 
used for state records during his reign may possibly have 
been imported from Samarkand. With the expansion and 
growth of the Mughal Empire during the reigns of Huma- 
yun and Akbar indigenous paper manufacture may have 
been started to meet the growing demands of the state de- 
partments. Though Akbar “had not taken the trouble to 
read” he was a great lover of books like his ancestors. All 
the books collected by him were manuscripts as he cared 
nothing for printed volumes and got rid of the choice speci- 
mens presented to him by the first Jesuit mission. In 
October 1605 an inventory of his books preserved in the fort 
of Agra was taken and it showed 24,000 volumes “adorned 
with extremely valuable bindings valued at Rs. 6, 463, 731. 
In this account^ of the imperial library given by Vincent 
Smith no mention is made of the paper used for the volumes 
in this library but we have reason to believe that some 
of these volumes may have been written on indigenous 
paper. The record office* organised by Akbar and a relic 
of which exists in the form of the record-room at Fathpoor- 
sikri may have contained many records on indigenous paper, 
an exhaustive history of which needs to be investigated and 
recorded by some Persian scholars, if such a work has not 
already been done. What concerns me in the present study 
is the history of the centres of paper-manufacture in India 

1 Vide p. 424 of Akbar the Great-Moghul ( 1542-1605 ) by Y. A. 
Smith, Oxford, 1917. 

2 Cf. the Vijayanagar practice of inscribing every thing of permanent 
public interest on stones and copper-plates. The person in charge 
of inscriptions was called ^asanacarya and the actual engraver 
-was called the ^ilpi or the Sculptor (p. 273 of Vol, I of Saibtore’s 
Vijayanagar Umpire^ 1934 ). 
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which produced during the last 600 years or so varieties of 
hand-made paper now represented by thousands of paper 
MSS in our MSS libraries. 

These paper MSS old and young, musty or white, 
yellowish or bluish, thin or stout, rough or smooth, have 
preserveTl our ancient learning intact to the best of their 
strength and chirability, which laughs at the pages of some 
of our printed volumes which have grown brittle at an early 
age of 50 to 60 years, while their ancestors are still strong 
and stout even after the lapse of 600 years. We await a 
categorical and convincing reply to this question from all 
concerned. 



THE GUPTA ERA 

( A reply ) 

By Shri Dhirendra Nath Mookerjee 

Prof. P. 0. Sen Gupta, writes a paper under the 
heading ‘The Gupta Era’, to determine the beginning of the 
era introduced by the Gupta Vikramadityas in the JBASB, 
VIII, pp. 41-56. Dr. Fleet with the assistance of the late 
Mr. B. Dikshit, mainly from astronomical verifications of a 
few inscriptions, came to the conclusion that the Gupta era 
began in 319-21 A. D. Prof. Sen Gupta remarks on this: 
‘This indefinite statement or inference is not satisfactory. 
Mr. Dikshit was also not able to prove that the Gupta and 
the Valabhi eras were but one and the same. Prof. Sen 
Gupta then hints at the attempts of this writer thus : ‘Of 
recent years some have even ventured to prove that the 
Gupta era is to be identified with the Saihvat or Malava era.’ 
Hence, he says, it has become necessary for him to try to 
arrive at a definite conclusion as to the true beginning of the 
Gupta era. 

At the outset Prof. Sen Gupta assumes the identity of 
the Sarhvat era, by which he means the Samvat of Vikrama- 
ditya, with the Malava era, by which again, he means the 
Krta or the Malava-gana era. It is to be regretted that while 
trying to do research work he assumes the above identities 
for which there is not the slightest proof in any epigraphic or 
other evidence. Dr. Fleet assumed the identity of the Gupta 
era with the Valabhi era of 319 A. D. and as it is known from 
epigraphic evidence that the epoch of the Krta or Malava- 
gana era must be about 400 years earlier than the epoch of 
the era of the Guptas, and finding no other era but the 
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Vikrama era the epoch of which lies (319+58, or) 377 years 
prior to the Valabhi era, he assumed the identity of the Krta 
or Malava-gana era with the Vikrama era of 58 B. C. If now 
it can be shewn from unquestionable types of epigraphic and 
other evidence that the Gupta era is not identical with the 
Valabhi §ra, then Prof. Sen Gupta has no other option but to 
admit the incorrectness of the identity of the Vikrama with 
the Krta or Malava-ga^a era. 

Prof. Sen Gupta refers to my attempt to prove the 
identity of the Gupta era with the “Samvat era ” by which he 
means the Samvat of Vikrama. I cannot follow what harm as 
a preliminary step I might have committed when in almost all 
Gupta inscriptions it is the ‘Samvat* so and so that is written 
and not ‘Gupta Samvat’. 

I would draw Prof. Sen Gupta’s attention to the 
following remarks of Prof. Dowson and Monier Williams as 
quoted in Dr. Flbbt’s G.I.I. App. pp. 18 and 19, and also p. 37n. 
‘My (Prof. Dowson’s) contention is that the word Sauhvatsara 
or its abbreviation wherever used alone must be understood 
to mean the Sarhvatsara of Vikramaditya until the contrary 

is shown The word Samvat has been so long absolutely 

used for the era of Vikramaditya, that it has the right of 
a lengthened possession, and it is not to be set aside without 
distinct proof.’ Prof. Monier Williams seems to attach the 
same value to the word and its principal abbreviation, 
as meaning, without any qualifying expression, ‘a year of 
Vikramaditya’s era commencing B. C. 57 ’ 

‘And Vikramahka, which is of constant occurrence as 
a synonym for Vikrama or Vikramaditya, occurs on a silver 
coin which seems undoubtedly to belong to Candragupta II. 
As regards Candragupta I it is still a moot point whether 
certain gold coins which bear the name of Vikrama or Vikramd- 
ditya are to be allotted to him or to his grandson ; but I 
( iSt. Flbbt ) myself do not see any difficulty about allotting 
them to him and in understanding therefore, that he also had 
these secondary names. I have however, inserted them in 
brackets (in the genealogical Table, next page) as being open 
to the possibility^ of doubt. 

13 «ir. Ar. 
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‘His (Vikramaditya’s) name of Vikfama tnfty kavi 
6om6 to be connected with it ( the Viktama era ) through 
Candragupta I or II. I myself think it not at all improbable 
that, hereafter, it may be shown that the name of Vihrcma or 
Vikramaditya came to be connected with the Mslava era of 
B. C. 57, in consequence of some confused reminiscence of 
a conquest of the Indo-Seythians by Candragupta I or II’. 

While citing the ‘fourth instance of Gupta insci?if>- 
tion date’ on page 46 of his article, he quotes the date 
of the Kaira grant, as if from Dr. FtBET’S work, aff 
*330 Gupta Sarhvat,’ dvi-Mdrga^lr^a m Sudi S Some’. I wonder- 
whence he got this reading except from his imagination. The 
actual reading in the inscription is ‘Sarhvat 330, DvirMdrgaiir§a 
S'u di 2'. He inserts the words *Gupta'., *Su’ after *Mdrgaiir^a’ 
and *Some’ in the reading which is really deplorable. Not 
only this, he calculates the date as equivalent to Monday 
(‘Some’), the 24th Nov. A. D. 648 which he characterises as 
the second (third?) day of the second Agrahayapa. But 
Prof. Sen Gupta will find that the previous new moon occurred 
on Nov. 20. 496 d. and Sukla Caturthi ended on Nov. 24. 367d. 
Hence by no stretch of imagination could he make Monday the 
24th Nov. second or the third tithi of the second Agrahayapa. 

At the end of his paper Prof. Sen Gupta comes to the. 
conclusion that the Gupta era was originally started from 
Dec. 20 A. D. 318 ; up to about A. D. 499j the year reckoning 
began from the light half of Pau§a after which it waS shifted 
forward to the light half of Caitra some three months late? 
apd in the summing up he remarks : ‘ It is hoped that further 
speculations as. to this era would be considered inadmissible’. 

Let us now come to an examination of Prof. Sen 
GuI^a’s conclusions and remarks. 

Lately an inscription of Dharasena II of Valabhi was 
found in Kathiawar, the dated portion of which was read 
by Mir. D. B. Diskalkar, then Curator, Watson Musethn,^ 
Rajkot, twice as ‘Sam. 257, Vaiidkha ha 15, Smyopardge* 
in the Armucd Reports of the Watson Museum for the yearsl 
l925>-:26 and 1926-27 and again the plate was Mited in the 
Mysore Arch. Rep. for 1927 with a query by Dr. SHDiASAStsi^ 
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,ob,ttie oorreetneas of Dr. Fuset’s epoch (A. D. 319-20) of ttie 
Gupta era as there was no solar eclipse in Vai^akha in Sarii, 
257 *■ A. D. 57$ or within a few years on either side of this 
date. Dr. Shamasastry in the Annual Rep.-of the Mysore Arch. 
Dtp. for 1923 showed from a set of evidence , the incorrectness 
of Dr. Jlebx’s epoch of the Gupta era and assumed the 
same to be A. p. 200-01. Lately M. Govind Pai and this 
humble writer independently questioned the correctness of 
Dr. Fleet’s epoch and cited as one of the instances this 
inscription, and I shewed in my paper that taking the Gupta 
era to be identical with the Vikrama era the solar eclipse 
nicely suits the date Sam. 257 (^A. D. 199 or 200; April 13 
A. D. 199 partial solar eclipse, April 1, A. D. 200, total solar 
eclipse ). I mentioned this to Dr. Bhandarkab who, however, 
in his List of Northern Inscriptions in the Ep. Indica, 
Assuming the correctness of Dr. Fleet’s epoch doubted if the 
date had been correctly read. The necessity of examining a 
true copy of the plate was felt by all. Mr. Diskalkar then 
edited the same for publication in the Ep. Indica, Vcl. 
XXI, and read the date again as ‘Saih. 257’, even after all the 
previous publications and remarks. But the then Editor of 
the Ep. Indica changed the numeral '7' into ‘4’ and showed 
that in A. D. 573 ( = Sam. 254) on Fleet’s epoch, there was 
a solar eclipse on the purnimanta calculation iu Vai^akha. 
Savants will kindly see that there was no solar eclipse in 
Vai^akha, on the Caitra or Pausa Sukladi reckoning which 
according to Prof. Sen Gupta and my humble self should form 
the basis of calculations, in Sarh. 254 = A. D. 573 on Fleet’s 
epoch, or within a few years on one side or other of this date. 
We do not know why Prof. Sen Gupta did not mention or 
verify this eclipse. This shows how Unjust Pyof. Sen Guita’s 
remark * It is hoped that further speculations as to this era 
would be considered inadmissible’ really is. As the copy of 
the impression of the plate supplied by Mr. Diskalkar was not 
published the correctness of the figure ‘ 7 ’ or ‘ 4 ’ could not 
be vouchsafed. After a good deal of correspondence by this 
humble writer the copy of Mr. Diskalkar’s impression was at 
last published in the Ep. Indica, Vol. XXIV, between pages 
856 aud 257, original plate having been lost, But fEota 
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the impression as published neither Dr. Bhaitdarkar nor Pr. 
D. C. SiROAR of the Calcutta University could read the last 
figure as ‘ 7 ’ or ‘ 4 Hence the reading of Mr. Diskalkar who 
had seen the impifession some twelve years back must be 
accepted as true. Apart from astronomical considerations, 
the incorrectness of Dr. Fleet’s epoch will be evident from 
the following: 

In another inscription (the Wala grant) of the same 
King Dharasena II dated Sam. 269 it is stated that Acarya 
Bhadanta Sthiramati had a vihara built through Dharasena’s 
father Guhasena in c. Sam. 240 = A. D. 560 on Dr. Fleet’s 
epoch ; whereas Acarya Sthiramati’s Introduction to Mahaya- 
nism ( ‘Mahayanavataraka Sutra’ ) was translated into Chinese 
about A. D. 400. ‘Hence Sthiramati must have flourished 
before A. D. 400’ (Watters, ‘On Yuan Chwang,’ Vol. II. p. 
169 ). This shows that Fleet’s epoch is in error by more than 
( 560-400, or) 160 years and the epoch of the Gupta VikramS- 
ditya era must be earlier than (320-160, or) 160 A. D. Now 
Sthiramati was the disciple of Acarya Vasubandhu who was a 
contemporary in his last days to Narasirhhagupta BalSditya 
and also to his father ‘Budhagupta Sri-Vikramah’. The last 
coin date of Budhagupta is Sam. 180 (vide Cunningham, 
ASIR., Vol. IX, p. 25f and Vol. X p. 112). The Damodarpu? 
plate of Kumaragupta (II), son of Narasirhhagupta, is dated 
Sam. 224. Thus Vasubandhu might have lived till c. Sam. 200 
during the rule of Baladitya; Sam. 200 = A. D. 520 on Fleet’s 
epoch. But Kumarajiva (A. D. 383-412 in China) read the 
‘^ata Sastra’ of Vasubandhu and also wrote a Life of Vasu- 
bandhu. Hence Vasubandhu’s date cannot be placed later than 
A. D. 360 ( = Saih. 40 on Dr. Fleet’s epoch ) thus showing 
that it is in error by more than ( 200-40, or ) 160 years. 

Now, Vasubandhu was the disciple of Buddhamitra or 
Manoratha. As the death of Sthiramati’s teacher Vasubandhu 
cannot be placed later than A. D. 360, Vasubandhu’s master 
Buddhamitra evidently flourished in o. A. D. 320, i. e., the 
beginning of Gupta era, according to Dr. Fleet. Whereas from 
the Mankuwar inscription dated Saih. 129 = A. D. 449 on DTi 
Fleet’s epoch, during the reign of Kumaragupta I,- we know 
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tt^t Buddhamitra was so famous for his learning that no 
competent Brahmin scholar could venture to attack Buddhism. 
All this shows the utter incorrectness of Dr. Fleet’s epoch 
of the Gupta era. 

Again, a history of the Buddhist patriarchs down to 
Sirfiha, the 23rd who was put to death by Mihirakula, was tran- 
slated into Chinese in A. D. 472. The names of Vasubandhu, 
the 21st patriarch and of Mihirakula are also found in this 
work. From the Mandasor inscriptions of Yasodharman, 
one undated and the other dated, in Malavagana year 589 
we know that Mihirakula lived about this time. Now it is 
assumed by Fleet’s followers that the Malavagana or Krta 
era is the same as the Vikrama era. Thus the above date is 
equivalent to A. D. 532 when Mihirakula flourished. But 
from the evidence of the date of the translation of the above 
Work and also from the fact that Sthiramati’s teacher Vasu- 
bandhu and his contemporary Baladitya and therefore Mihira- 
kula flourished before A. D. 360, the epoch of the Krta or 
Malavagaua era must be at least (532-360, or) 172 years 
earlier than 58 B. C. the epoch of the Vikrama era. 

There is another Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta I 
and Bandhuvarman dated in the Malavagana years 493 and 
529 which Prof. Sen Gupta intends to discuss in a separate 
paper which we are anxiously waiting to see. It should be 
remembered that in this inscription it is distinctly stated 
*Ku‘mdTagupte prthivim pra^dsati \ On Fleet’s epoch the first 
date, Malavagana year 493 = A. D. 436 = Gupta Sarh. 116 
which falls during Kumara I’s rule. But the second date 
Malavagana year 529 = A. D. 472 = Gupta Sam. 152 according 
to Dr. Fleet and falls after Skandagupta’s reign, thus 
going against inscriptional evidence. We should remember 
that another Mandasor inscription dated in Malavagana year 
524, mentions CAndragupta IPs son Govindagupta and also 
the fact that Indra ( i. e. Kumlragupta I Mahendraditya ) 
was suspioious of his brother Govinda’s power, thus shewing 
clearly that KurnSragupta I was still ruling in Malavagana 
year 524. This date on Fleet’s epoch is equivalent to A. D. 
4iS7^Gttpta Sarfi 148 when Skandagupta vas ruling, i;hus 
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showing clearly the incorreotneBS of the identity of the 
Malavagana or Krta and the Vikrama eras. Thus only five 
years later in Malavagana year 529 it was Kumaragupta I 
that was ruling as stated in the inscription and all specular 
tions on the king ruling in the date resulting from Fleet’s 
theory will be found to be absurd. 

Prof. Sen Gupta in his paper takes up altogether eleven 

dates from inscriptions for the verification of the epoch of the 
of the Gupta era. 

Of these, two, nos. (ii) and (iii) in his article, the two 
Veraval inscriptions, are distinctly dated in ‘Srimad Valabhi 
Sarhvat 945 and 927’ and it is useless to cite and verify these 
dates already in the Valabhi era in confirmation of the epoch 
of the Gupta Vikramaditya era assumed to be identical with 
the Valabhi era. 

The first inscription taken up by Prof. Sen Gupta is 
the Eran inscription of the time of Imperial Gupta monarch 
Budhagupta, dated in Saihvat 165. On Fleet’s epoch this 
date has been calculated to be equivalent to Thursday, June 
21, A. D, ,484. Now from this inscription. we learn that Mah^ 
raja Matrviijpu was Budhagupta’s vassal at Eran. But from 
another stone Boar image inscription of the first year of the 
reign of Maharaja Toramana we learn that after Matrviipu’a 
death his brother Dhanyavispu acknowledged the supremacy 
of Toramana. This shows that Eran in the Savgor district in 
the Central Provinces parsed from Budhagupta into the 
hands of Toramapa. We know that the silver hemidraohms 
of Toramana are minutely imitated from those of the cdins 
of Budhagupta. These coins of Toramapa are dated in the 
year 52 which evidently refers to the Saka era and therefore 
equivalent to A. D. (52 + 78) 130 = Vikrama Saiiivat (180+ 
58) 188. The last available silver coin date of Budhagupta 
is Sam, 180 (vide Cunningham, ASIR, Vol. IX, p. 25f 
and Vol. X, p. 113) after which he was succeeded by Gha^-to 
-tka-ca-gupta ( seems to have been wrongly rendered throi^h 
copyist’s error in Hiuen Chwang’s Travels as ‘Ta-ta-ka-ta- 
.kuTta’) his brother probably because Narasimhagupta Bslft- 
ditya was Still a minor wh<? ascended the throne 
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185 . The tradition preserved in the Rajatwranginl (Bk. 
Ill ) confirms the contemporaneity of Toramana and Baladitya. 
There it is stated that Toramana forbade the currency of the 
coins with the name ‘Bala (aditya)’ within his territory and 
largely circulated the dinara coined by himself. It is evident 
therefore that Toramana ruled for a few years (c. Sarh. 185- 
188) contemporaneously with Baladitya. Hence Toramaijia’s 
son Mihirakula was clearly a contemporary of Budhagupta’s 
Son Narasirhhagupta Baladitya. The date 52 of Toramana’s 
coin has been shewn to be equivalent to Vikrama Sam. 188 
which falling in the reign of Narasirhhagupta Baladitya (c. 
Sarh. 185-200 ), it is evident that the Gupta Vikramaditya 
era and the Vikrama era of 58 B. C. are identical. The 
epoch of Krta or Malava-gana era being about 400 years 
earlier than the Gupta Vikrama era, the former is identical 
with the Sri Har§a era mentioned by Alberuni, the epoch 
of which is 458 B. C, Thus the Mandasor inscription of Raja- 
dhirSja Ya^odharman who defeated Mihirakula, dated in 
Malava-ga^a year 589 is equivalent to Gupta Vikrama Sam, 
189 which falls during Baladitya’s reign. Hence the credit of 
the victory over Mihirakula belongs to the paramount sovereign 
Baladitya as stated by Hiuen Chwang, Again, we have already^ 
shewn that Baladitya’s contemporaries Mihirakula and Vasu- 
bandhu are mentioned in the History of the Buddhist Patri- 
archs translated into Chinese in A. D. 472 and that Acarya 
Vasubandhu’s death cannot be placed later than A, D. 360 
which should be the latest possible date of Baladitya. This 
shows that it is simply absurd to place the reign of Baladitya’s 
father Budhagupta some 125 years later than A. D. 360, that 
is, in A. D. 484 and also shews the incorrectness of Dr. Fleet’s 
epoch (A. D. 319-20) of the Gupta era which cannot but be 
identical with the Vikrama era. Dr, Fitz Edward Hall with 
the help of Mm. Bapudeva Sastbi showed long ago that the 
date of Budhagupta is verified by referring it to the Vikrama 
era and taking Sam. 165 to be elapsed, he found the date 
correspond to Thursday, June 8, A. D. 108, on which day 
S'vkld dvadail continued till 2h. 8m. P. M. Ujjayini Civil 
Time. ^ 
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We know from Buddhist literature that Aryadeva wAff 
the rector of Nalanda during the reign of the Gupta monarch 
Candragupta (II Vikramaditya ). Referred to the Vikrama 
era hia reign period, Sam. 60-93 = A. D. 2-35. Shaman Hwvi 
Li, the disciple of Hiuen Chwang, wrote the Life of Hiuen 
Chwang about A. D. 670 wherein he ascribes on the authority 
of his master, the foundation of the Nalanda,, monastery to 
^akrSditya (Kumaragupta I Mahendraditya ) some seven 
centuries before A. D. 670, up to which time 635 years had 
elapsed from Kumaragupta’s reign (Saih. 93 = A. D. 35). 
Hiuen Chwang also states in another place that Mihirakula 
and consequently his contemporaries Baladitya, Vasubandhu 
etc., flourished several centuries before his time (A. D. 635). 
Hiuen Chwang also states in another place that Vasubandhu 
and his master Manoratha ( or Buddhamitra ) flourished 
between A. D. 50 and 150. The Mankuwar inscription 
dated Sarh. 129 mentions Buddhamitra. Referred to the 
Vikrama era this date is equivalent to A. D. ( 129-58, or) 71. 
Narasiihhagupta’s reign (c. Sam. 185-210) referred to the 
same era is equivalent to A, D. 127-152 when Vasubandhu 
lived. Thus Hiuen Chwang’s statement is nicely verified. A 
vast number of evidence exists to prove the identity of the 
Gupta and the Vikrama eras. I would request Prof. Sen 
Gupta to examine these carefully in the interest of truth and 
express his frank opinion on the correctness or otherwise of 
Dr. Fleet’s epoch (A. D. 319-20) of the Gupta era. 

Now we come to the Morbi grant of Jainka dated in 
Gupta Sam. 585 expired (atite), (the month of) Phalguna 
solar ( or Saura-Su ) day ( -di-dina ) 5, on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse. Prof. Sen Gupta on Dr. Fleet’s epoch, takes the 
eclipse occurring on Nov. 10, A. D. 904, some three months 
prior to February 12, A. D. 905, the resulting date of the 
inscription. Whereas Dr. Fleet preferred the eclipse occurring 
some three months later or May 7, A.D. 905. It should be re- 
membered that none of these are verifications at all, inasmuch 
as both assumed that the charter was perhaps dated some 
months before or after the eclipse, an assumption quite indefen- 
sible. From what has been said and shewn above, the futility 
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of't^rying to verify astronomical details on Dr. Fleet’s epoch of 
the Gupta era is evident. Palaeographieally also, this Morbi 
grant of Jainka is much anterior to the Dhiniki grant of 
Jaikadeva of Saurastra issued from Idhumilika or Bhumli dated 
in Vikrama Sam. 794 = A. D. 738 which is about the time 
when the Jethvas made Bhumli their new capital, their 
ancient capital being Morbi {Bom. Gaz. Vol. I, Pt. I. pp. 
136-37 ). From the Makara tish emblem in the charter and 
the locality where it was found, it is evident that it belongs 
to the Jethvas. Hence this Morbi grant must be much 
earlier than A. D. 738. That is the epoch of the Gupta era 
must be more than (905-738, or) 167 years earlier than A. 
D. 319. Palaeographieally, this Morbi grant closely resembles 
the Horiuzi palm leaves of about A. D. 520. On the identity 
of the Gupta and the Vikrama eras, the date in the Morbi 
gra,nt is equivalent to A. D. 529, January 25, on which day 
there was a total solar eclipse on the 5th day of solar Phalguna, 
exactly as in the charter. This date, A. D. 529, is very close 
to the date of the Horiuzi palm leaves of about A. D. 520 and 
is about ( 738- 529, or ) 209 years prior to the date of the 
Dhiniki grant, thus supporting palaeographic considerations 
nicely. Prof. Sen Gupta should remember that the actual 
reading in the inscription is ‘Phaig^ma Su ( Saura-solar ) di 
(dina day ) 5, and not Pluilgnnct S'u (Sukla-bright ) di 5 i. e., 
the 5th tithi of the bright fortnight of Phalguna, which Dr. 
Fleet tried to read after correction. It is regrettable that 
Prof. Sen Gupta reads ‘Bu di' in the Kaira grant of Sam. 330 
and the Veraval inscription of Valabhi Sam. 927, in both of 
which the actual reading is ‘S'u di’. In fact the Morbi grant 
simply intended to state that the eclipse occurred on the 5th 
day of solar Phalguna. It is to be hoped that Prof. Sen Gupta 
will take into consideration all the various types of evidence 
available in determining the true epoch of the era of the 
Gupta Vikramadityas and not base his conclusion on astrono- 
mical calculations alone. 

The ‘Tenth instance of Gupta Inscription Date’ cited 
by Prof. Sen Gupta is the Nepala inscription of Manadeva 
dated Samvat 386 which he, following Dr. Fleet, verifies on 

14 )ir. if. 
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the assumption of the epoch of the Gupta era to be A. D. ?719 
and therefore equivalent to A. D. 705. It is deplorable that 
Professor Sen Gupta comes forward with this inscription in 
support of the correctness of Dr. Fleet’s epoch. I would only 
cite here the remarks of Dr. R. G. Basak in his ‘History of 
North-Eastern India' (pp. 275 if). “It is very unfortunate 
again that a veteran palaeographist like the , late Dr. Fleet 
should have committed the blunder of referring all the longer 
dates in the early Nepal epigraphs to the Gupta era (A. D. 
319 ) by overlooking the nature of their scripts belonging to 
different periods of history and misled himself into thinking 
that the date of the characters used, for example, in Mana- 
deva’s inscription No. 1 (dated Sam vat 386) which must 
belong to to the Imperial Gupta period (i. e. about the 4th 

Cent. A, D. ) should be pushed forward, more than three 

centuries (i. e. about A. D. 700). It is time that this 
astounding error of the late doctor was rectified in the interest 
of the true adjustment of the chronology of the early rulers 
of Nepal and scholars gave their best considerations to and 
accepted the view so cautiously and conclusively put forward 
...by Bhagwanlal that the longer dates belonged to the 
Vikrama era commencing 57 B. C. After a very careful com- 
parison of the letters used in the inscriptions of all the first 
three or four Imperial Gupta emperors... we cannot but 
persuade ourselves to accept as true the view that the larger 
dates in the epigraphs of the early Nepal kings... should be 
referred to the Vikrama era. This view is in keeping with 
the tradition current in Nepal that Vikramaditya.,.is said to 
have pushed his conquering arms into this mountainous 
country in the remote past and ruled it by introducing the 
Sam vat era there. Hence, following Bhagwanlal and Buhlbr, 
Mr. C. V. Vatdva also thinks that there is not the least doubt 
that the Vikrama ere has been in use in Nepal since a very 
long time’’. But the late Dr. Fleet totally rejected the 
statement of the Nepal Varhsavali with regard to the visit of 
the traditional Vikramaditya to Nepal and the establishment 
of his era and thought that such a statement must only have 
been a reminiscence of the conquest of the country by Har^a' 
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vaV^hana of Kanauj and the adoption of the Harsa era as the 

result We have no doubt that the larger dates hitherto 

discovered up to Vasantadeva’s time must be referred to the 
Vikrama era, if palaeography is to he relied vpon. The dates 
in Manadeva’s inscription must be referred to this era and 
never by qny stretch of imagination to the Gupta e'^-a {of A. D. 
319 ) as done Moreover, some of the political, social 

and religious thoughts and ideas prevailing in the Gupta 
period in Magadha and other North Eastern provinces are 
clearly found reflected in the early Nepal records of Mana- 
deva’s time. This also supports the theory of the use of the 
early Vikrama era. In fact there is a large number of inscrip- 
tions belonging to the 7th and 8th centuries A. D. dated in 
the so-called Harsa era. From a comparison of the palaeo- 
graphy of these inscriptions with those of Manadeva (dated 
Sam. 386 etc.) and others, it is evident that the latter must 
be much anterior to the former ones. ( The conquest of Ne- 
pal by Harsavardhana is a pure and simple myth unsupported 
by any evidence. The epoch of the so-called Harsa era has 
been conclusively shewn by this humble writer to be really Saka 
year 500 with omitted hundreds in the NtW Indian Antiquacry, 
Vol. III. October 1940, to which the attention of savants is 
drawn). That the inscription of Manadeva dated Samvat 386 
refers to the Vikrama era will be evident from another 
Nepala inscription (Sylvain Levi, No. VI) dated Samvat 449, 
Sukla dasami of the prathama ( Intercalary ) Asadha. This 
inscription belongs to Manadeva’s grandson Vasantadeva ( or 
the latter’s son). The Dutaka in this inscription is the same 
Ravigupta who was the dutaka of Vasantadeva’s inscription 
dated Saiii. 435, Prof. Sen Gupta will kindly see that the 
month of Asadha was intercalary in Vikrama Sam. 449 = A. 
D. 391. On Fleet’s epoch Sarh. 449 = A, D. 768, in which year 
there was no intercalary Asadha, thus proving conclusivly that 
these dates should be referred to the Vikrama era. Referred 
to the Vikrama era Sam. 386 = A. D. 328, in whidi year the 
astronomical phenomena mentioned in the inscription, Jyai- 
stha ^ukla pratipad, Rohini nak§atra and Abhijit. muhurta, 
work out nicely on April 2.7. Dr. Buhlbb in. his ‘ Qnithe 
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Origin of the Gupta Valabhi Era* has shown that accordi’Jg 
to the calculation of Dr. Schram, a great astronomer of 
Vienna, the details of Manadeva’s inscription dated Sam. 386 
work out nicely in the Vikrania Era on April, 27 A. D. 328 
or on May 5, A. D. 330. It is to be hoped that Prof. Sen 
Gupta will go through all relevant later works by other 
scholars before proceeding to dogmatise on the correctness of 
Dr. Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era. 

Prof. Sen Gupta cites the inscriptions of the Pari- 
vrajaka Maharajas Hastin and his son Samksobha specifically 
mentioning the Jo\dan years as instances of dates in the 
Gupta era. But this is a far fetched assertion for which 
there it no definite proof. Even Dr. Fleet admitted ‘But 
there is nothing in the expression tending to give the era the 
name of the Gupta era.’ {G'i.pta Inscriptions, p. 95 ). The 
expressions in these inscriptions stand like these : ‘f^atpaTicd- 
iottare ahdasate Gupta-nrpa-rdjya hhuktau ‘in the year 156 
(or so and so) while the Gupta kings were ruling’. If the 
Gupta era was really intended, the expression could have been 
written as ‘ Gupta-nrpa rajpa hhuktau Satpahod^ottare ahda- 
4ate. ” Dr. Fleet’s grounds for accepting these dates as be- 
longing to the Gupta era are the following : ‘The date is directly 
connected with an expression which shows that at the time 
mentioned, the Gupta sovereignty was still enduring, and con- 
sequently, since the figures of the years are naturally referrable 
to the same uniform series with the years quoted in the records 
of the early Guptas themselves, and since the palaeography of 
the inscriptions is entirely in favour of such a reference-which 
shews also that the dates are recorded in the identical era 
that was used by the early Gupta kings.’ [Gupta Ins. Intro, 
p. 101 ). So one should not be too much confident about the 
Gupta era having been used in these inscriptions. At the 
utmost, one may say, that the epoch of the era used in these 
inscriptions is nearly identical with the epoch of the era 
introduced by the Gupta Vikramadityas. The Vikrama era 
began from March, 58 B. C. ( Caitradi reckoning ) (59B. C. 
with the Karttikadi reckoning which began from Sept, some 
six months earlier). Accepting the identity of the Gupta and 
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tli^ Vikrama eras I have calculated the data given in the 
inscriptions on the mean sign system which was the method 
actually followed in Hindu astronomical treatises ( as also 
admitted by the late S. B. Dikshit ), and also on the heliacal 
system. With Dr. Fleet’s epoch S. B. Dikshit could not get 
the namg of the Jovian year correspond to the supposed 
equivalent date.of the Gupta era on the mean sign system. 
He then went over to the unequal space divisions of the 
Naksatras combined with the heliacal rising system. But 
even then, as admitted by Prof. Sen Gupta, ‘Dikshit however, 
appears to have followed the Brhat Samhitd rules and was 
led to cmfiicting results on the zero year of the Gupta era as 
varying between 240-242 of the Saka years’. Prof. Sen 
Gupta, however, while verifying the Jovian Sarhvatsaras on the 
heliacal system follows the Surya Sicldhiinta rules given in Ch. 
Xiy, 16-17. In no Hindu astronomical treatise this method 
is actually followed in calculating Jovian years. It was this 
humble writer who for the first time showed in his article 
on ‘The Gupta Era’ ( J7il, XX, Apr. 1941 ) that, provided 
the heliacal system was really intended, this method might 
have been applied in calculating the Jovian years and verified 
the data on this system also. But Prof. Sen Gupta has not a 
word to say on this poor writer and gives his own verifications, 
following the method indicated in the Surya Siddhdnta, an air 
of originality in his article on page 56. Prof. Sen Gupta 
verified these dates from the position of the new moon sun 
previous to the heliacal rising of Jupiter. It is regrettable, 
in one instance. Example No. XI in his article, he took the 
new moon sun succeeding the heliacal rising. If he had 
followed consistently in taking the position of the new moon 
sun previous to the heliacal rising he could not have verified 
the inscription, thus giving him food for serious consideration. 
It has already been shewn in brief that the epoch of the 
‘Gupta’ Vikramaditya era is much anterior to A. D. 319. 
Hence it is useless to try to verify these Jovian dates on 
Dr. Flkkt’s epoch of the Gupta era. 

It is gratifying to note that Prof. Sen Gupta, following 
other inquirers into Hindu astronomy, admits that prior to 
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A.’D. 499 ( =.Saka year 421 ) the year beginning was dififere^It 
from wl^at it was after A. D. 499. His conclusions come to 
this that previous to A, D. 499 the initial day of solar Vai^a- 
kha began when the Sun coincided with the point of the 
ecliptic 18 O^O distant from Citra (Virginis) i, e. more than 
ihree degrees to the east of C, Piscium (the Junction star of 
Revati). Whereas after A.D. 499 the initial point was shifted 
more than two degrees to the west when it coincided with 
the point about 1° degrees to the east of (, Piscium. I have 
also reached practically the same conclusion but in a different 
way. The epoch of the Kali yuga era (3102 B. C. 18.00 
February) is universally adopted by all Hindu astronomers in 
calculating the initial day of Hindu Solar year. Calculating 
with this epoch we get, say for example, for 501 B. C. ( astron- 
omical year-500) the initial day of solar Vaisakha to be 12. 53 
March. The apparent longitude of the sun on 12.53 March in 
the year -500 was 3 15.0 and the longitude of Q Piscium (the later 
Junction star of Revati) in -500 was 345°.!. Thus the date, 

12. 53 Mr, -500, calculated from the Kali yuga epoch was the 
initial day of apparent solar Vaisakha, the apparent sun coin- 
ciding with C, Piscium. Hence mean solar Vaisakha began 2.17 
days ( the Sodhya ) later. Similarly, calculating for the year 
A. D. 500 we 6nd the initial day of solar Vaisakha to be 20. 78 
March. The mean longitude of the Sun on 20. 78 March, A.D. 
500, was 359°.0 and the longitude of ( Piscium in A.D. 500 was 
358°.9. So that in A. D. 500 mean solar Vaisakha began on 
20,78 March, the mean Sun coinciding with. (^ Piscium. Thus 
apparent solar Vaisakha began 2. 17 days earlier on 18. 61 
March, the apparent Sun coinciding with { Piscium. Thus we 
find that prior tq about A. D. 50">, the initial day of the year 
found from the epoch of the Kali yuga era was the initial day 
of apparent solar Vaisakha. Whereas from after A. D. 500 
the initial day of the year, calculated from the said epoch was 
the initial day of mean solar V aiiakha. The apparent solar 
VaiiSakha was calculated by subtracting 2,17 days (the 
Sodhya) from the date found above. This shows that the 
initial point was shifted some time about A. D. 500 more 
thap, two degrees to the west of the former initiali point. 
]|i;of{ ^DjQpPT^i’^^fi.ndipg, is; that the > ipitial point was ljaO^> 
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d'igtant on the ecliptic from Citra Virginis ) i. e. more than 
three degrees to the east of C, Fiseium, prior to A.D. 500, after 
which it was taken to be from the vernal equinoctial point of 
that year which was 1°0 to the east of C, Piscium. So that 
Prof. Sen Gppta also finds that from about A. D. 500 the 
initial point of solar Vailakha was shifted more two degees to 
the west of the^ former initial point. Let us take, for example, 
the case of A. D. 317 already worked by Prof. Sen Gupta. 
He finds Dec. 20, A. D. 317 to be the day of the winter 
solstice which according to him also follows as the initial day 
of solar Magha ( the same as the last day of solar Pausa), 
Now calculating from the epoch of the Kali yuga era ( 3102 
B. C. 18.00 Feb.) we find that the initial day of solar 
Vaisakha in A. D. 317 was March 10.4289 d (Surya 
Siddhanta). Now the number of days from the initial 
moment of solar Vaisakha to the initial moment of solar 
Magha amounts to 275. 6369 d. Thus we reach (Mar. 19. 
4289 d+275. 6369 d or) Dec. 20. 0658 d, A. D. 317 for the 
initial day of apparent solar Magha ( calculating similarly the 
initial day of mean solar Magha comes out to be 20.54 
Dec. A. D. 317 ). We thus get the same result as Prof. 
Sen Gupta’s. Calculating by this method it is found that all 
verifiable dates from the 1st century B. C. to the 6th century 
A. D. belonging to the Guptas, the Kusanas and others work 
out nicely which have been shewn in my verifications of 
astronomical data in Indian Ctdture (Vol. I, pp. 277-79) 
and in the Journal of Indian History (Vol. XX, pts. 1 and 2). 

Prof. Sen Gupta will kindly see that in the ‘ Ninth 
example of Gupta inscription date ’ cited by him dated in the 
year 209, the 13th tithi of the bright half of Caitra, there is 
another detail at the end of the inscription Sam. 209, Caitra 
di ( not noticed by him ). Dr. Fleet assumed the lunar 
months to end with full moon. Thus he was unsuccessful 
to show that ‘ Caitra S'ukla trayodail ’ was the 29th day of 
lunar Caitra. He then wanted to read ‘ 27 ’ in place of ‘ 29 ’. 
But even then he could not get 27 solar days on the date 
oaloulated by him (Mar. 19, A. D. 528). As Caitra S'u. IS 
Tfas the 28th tithi beginning from full moon, Dr. Fisbt 
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remarked, ‘ I think that the value of the second nuuierij;nl 
symbol must be corrected once more and no matter what may he 
suggested at first sight hy the value of similar symbols elsewhere 
must be finally fixed at 8, i. e. the civil day 28 which is really 
deplorable. I have shown in my papers, as Prof. Sen Gupta 
also admits, that these lunar months ended with new moon. 
Thus ‘ Caitra di 29' { after ‘ Qaitra S'ukld trayodasl ' ) can only 
mean that it was the 29th day of solar Caitra. It has been 
shown in my paper that on the identity of the Gupta and 
the Vikrama eras the date is equivalent to Mar. 17, A.D, 151 
which was the S'ukld trayodasl day and also the 29th day of 
solar Caitra, thus exactly verifying the date in the inscription. 
It is for Prof. Sen Gupta to admit that this date (Caitra di 29) 
in the inscription cannot be verified on his or Dr. Fleet’s 
supposed date ( March 19, A. D. 528 resulting from Dr. Fleet’s 
epoch of the Gupta era ), thus proving its incorrectness. 

The Ganjam plate of the time of Maharajadhiraja 
Sa^ahka dated in current Gupta year 300 mentions a grant on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse. From the description of the 
river Salima there, it is evident that rivers attain this 
condition when the first monsoon sets in, which occurred about 
that time towards the end of solar Asadha. Now, in current 
Gupta Vikrama Saiii. 300 = A. D. 242, there occurred a total 
eclipse visible from India on June 15 which was towards 
the end of solar Asadha. Whereas on Dr. Fleet’s epoch in 
current G. E. 300 = A. D. 619 there was no solar eclipse till 
the end of Alvina (September 14), towards the end of autulnn 
when those hilly streams are calm and almost dried up. 
I hope Prof. Sen Gupta will take into consideration all these 
facts in the interest of the correct determination of the epoch 
of the Gupta Vikramaditya era. 

The newly discovered copper-plate grant of Yuvaraja 
Camuudaraja, son of the Gujarat Caulukya king Mularaja is 
dated in Gupta year 1033, the month of Agrahayana on 
Saturday the 9th tithi of the dark fortnight ( ‘ Ydte Guptasamd 
iate daiagune sdgre trayasirimiatd Marge mdsi tamisra-pak^a 
navamim Surydtm<ye hhunjatV) (Bharatiya Vidya — Hindi 
Gujarati Quarterly Vol. I, pt. I, pp. 73-100 and plate). The 
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g^^nt is edited by Muni Sri JraA Vijataji, We have three 
inscriptions of Mularaja dated Sam. 1030, 1043 and 1051 
which have already been worked out astronomically. The 
6rst one is dated Vikrama Sarh. 1030, Bhadrapada Sudi 5, 
Monday and is equivalent to Monday, 24th August, A. D. 974. 
The secoyd one, the Kadi plate is dated Samvat 1043, Magha 
vadi 15 Ravau^ Surya-grahana-parvani (on the occasion of 
a solar eclipse ). This date is equivalent to Sunday, 2nd 
January, A. D. 987 when there was a total solar eclipse. 
The third one is dated Sam. 1051, Magha S'udi 15, Soma- 
grahana-parvani ( on the occasion of a lunar eclipse ) and is 
equivalent to Saturday, 19th January, A. D. 995 when there 
was a lunar eclipse visible in India. As Mularaja’s dates 1030 
to 1051 are expressly in the Vikrama era, Gupta Sam. 1033 of 
his son Yuvaraja Camundaraja is identical with the Vikrama 
Sam, and the date is equivalent to Saturday, November 18, 
A. D. 976. Thus there remains not the least shadow of doubt 
on the identity of the Gupta and the Vikrama Sam. 

The Gokak plate of the Rastrakuta king Dejja Maha- 
raja is dated when 845 years from the reckoning of the Gupta 
kings ( d-OuptCiyikandm rdjhdm ) had expired. A-Guptdyikdndm, 
is d-Gup>tdnvayikdndm and is similar to Giiptdnvaydndm of 
other Gupta inscriptions. Palaeographically the inscription 
belongs to about the 8th century A. D. On Dr. Fleet’s epoch 
the resulting date is (845+320, or) 1165 A. D. which is too 
late. The editor of the inscription has shown that even 
when referred to Maurya Candragupta’s accession the result- 
ing date ( 845-313, or) A. D. 532 is too early. When referred 
to the ( Gupta ) Vikramaditya era the resulting date is A. D. 
(845-57, or) 788 which suits exactly the palaeographic 
considerations and this date of Dejja falls exactly within 
the period, A. D. 757 to A. D. 812 proposed for Jejja, his 
brother, by Kielhorn, while editing Rastrakuta J ejja’s grand- 
son Parabala’s inscription dated Vikrama Sam. 917 ( = A. D. 
861). Phonetically also Dejja and Jejja are identical, 
compare ‘ Daiaratha = Jasaratha’, Yuvaraja = Duvaraja (Dravi- 
dian), Dampati = Jampati etc. Thus this Gokak plate of 
Ra§trakuta Dejja ( = Jejja) Maharaja also proves the identity 

15 m. R 
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of the Gupta and the Vikrama Sarhvat. The Udayagfri 
Amrita Cave inscription dated in Vikrama Sam. 1093 records 
the restoration by king Kanha of a dilapidated temple of 
Visnu first built by Candragupta after which the reign of 
Vikramaditya (the great of 58 B, C. ) began. Evidently 
the temple was built by Candragupta I while on his mission of 
digvijaya after the completion of which he ascumad the title 
‘Vikramaditya’. Alberuni also states the name of the great 
Vikramaditya of 58B.C.to be ‘Candravija’ evidently Candravirya 
( = Vikrama ) i. e , Candra ( gupta ) Vikramaditya. Alberuni’s 
statement regarding the Guptas ‘ and as after they (the Guptas) 
perished it ( the Gupta era ) was dated by them ( the people ) ’ 
is true of the (Gupta) Vikrama era. This would be possible 
in their memory if the Guptas were pious ( not wicked ) and 
strong which we know to be the fact from history. Alberuni’s 
other statement ‘and the era of the Lord of Valabhi which it 
was ( alladhi huwa aidan ) Gupta Kal 712 ’ was evidently meant 
to state ‘and the era of the Lord of Valabhi who used the 
Gupta era 712 ’. This means that upto Alberuni’s Gauge-year 
712 years of the Valabhi era had elapsed and that the 
Valabhi rules used the Gupta era (not the Valabhi era) which 
we know to be true from inscriptional evidence. Alberuni’s 
statement must not be understood to mean that the Valabhi 
era is identical with the Gupta era. This will be evident 
from Camundaraja’s grant dated only 56 years prior to 
Alberuni’s date of his Indian visit. 

There are such a vast number of epigraphic, palaeo- 
graphic, numismatic, astronomical and Indian, Chinese and 
Tibetan literary evidence that when these are studied 
together, they cannot but convince Prof. Sen Gupta and other 
scholars regarding the incorrectness of Dr. Fleet’s epoch and 
the correctness of the identity of the Gupta Vikramaditya era 
with the Vikramaditya era of 58 B. C. 



VESTA 

SYNONYMS AND APHORISMS 

By 

Dr. Sternbach Ludwik, (Poland) 

143. RCpadIsI— rtljpa* (beauty) (a female slave). A female 

servant of beauty, a prostitute. 

K. (124/19) lays down that, as opposed to capital punishment 
for the killing of a garjLikd the highest fine ( uttamassahasadaT^da ) 
must be imposed, for the killing of a rupadasl, mdtrkd, and 
duhitrka. Therefore the rupaddsi has to be considered as 
a prostitute of an inferior sort. 

144, RCrpiJiVA — rupa^ (beauty) (living). 

A woman who lives on her beauty, a woman who makes 
a profession of her beauty, a woman living on prostitution, 
a prostitute. 

The word rupdjlvd has two meanings; one— a general meaning 
of a prostitute (as for instance veiyd\ the other— a special 
meaning i. e. of a special kind of the veiyd. I met the word 
rupdjivd in the first meaning in two contradictory quotatioQS in 
(125/12 and 243/11). According to the first quotation 
rupdjivd bhogadvayaguTTLam mdsam dadyuh, Rupdjivd shall 
pay twice the amount of their wages ( hhoga ) ( to the government 
as taxes)”, however according to the second quotation ^^Kuillavd 
rupdjlvdka vetandTvarh dadyuh^\ Kuillavd and rupdjivd shall 
pay half of their wages ( vetana ). It is also obvious from Kam. 
(363/21, 22) that kumhhaddsl^ paricdrikdy kulatd^ svairii^l^ 
natl, iilpakdrikd and prakdsavinastd are also considered as 
rupajlvd.^ On the other hand Kam, (363/13-14) quoting nine 
kinds of veiyd enumerates rupdjivd after kumbhaddsl, paricdrikd, 
kulatdf svairiKpi^ natl^ iilpakdrikd^ prakdiavinastd and before 
yaifjLikd, Milind. p. 331 (cited in Dandin’s Daiakumdracarita 
transl. by J. J. Meyer, Leipzig ) considers kumbhaddsl as well 
as rupdjivd^ gav>ikd, Idsikd, vdrastrl and vt^syd as an ormament 
of the city {nagaramaTjdana) treating them all as a kind of 
prostitutes. However, in another quotation of Kam. (363/15-16) 
the following words: kumbhaddsl^ gaio^ikd and rupdjivd are 
understood to mean the term sdmdnyd. Lake sdmdnydstrayaJj 

• Continued from Vol IV, page 168. 

1 Not six but seven persons are considered as rUpdjitd ( According to the Sanskrit 
text six persons only )• 
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prasiddhah; kumhhadds% ganikd rupdjlvd ceti* K^am., explsi^is 
that the term «>e%a may be understood as gaT^ikd and 
rupdjlvd^ as well as kumbhadasl. It has to be pointed out that 
SarasvatikarythdbharaTiLa (V— 114) distinguishes three kinds of 
prostitutes i, e. rupajlvd, vildsini and garjiikd. 

According to the lexicographers the word rupdjivd has the 
following synonyms: veiyd (Hem. 632/533, Amar. ed. 

CoLEBROOKE 1807, Nrvafga 19a p. 44/3 f^nd Hal. 11-335), 
ganikd (Hem. 532/533, Amar. op. cit.^ Hal. 11-335 painty dhgand 
(Hem. 532/533, Hal. 11-335), pandhgand (Hem. 532/533, 
Hal. 11-335), sddhdrarjiastrl, (Hem. 532/533), vdrastri (Amar. 
op. cit,)^ hhujisyd (Hem. 532/533), lanjikd (Hem, 532/533), 
ksudrd (Hal. 11-335). It is remarkable that K. (234/11) 
speaking of the violation of prostitutes by one or more men 
makes use of nearly the same words as Y. ( 11-291 ), but for the 
word prostitute we find in K. the word rupdjivd (K. ‘ii34/ll), 
whilst Y. makes use of the word ddsi. That can also show that 
the words rupdjivd and ddsl can be regarded as synonyms 
as far as the meaning of a prostitute is concerned. 

Such a rupdjivd wears ornaments on all parts of her body, 
arranges the house in a beautiful manner and provides the house 
with expensive utensils for she earns much ( Kam. 347/24). 
The rupdjivd has a position similar to a gan^^ikd and is rather 
a courtezan. 


L. 

145. Lanka — a lascivious, a wanton woman, a prostitute, 

Jatddhara cited in 6abd, ( at p)um%call ) identifies the word 
lankd with the words pumicall^ niidcarl and trapdra^dd. See 
Hemacandra’s Anekdrihasamgraha (2, 16a), 

As a synonym of the word pumscall the word lankd may have 
in some exceptional cases the meaning of a prostitute. 

146. LAf^ JiKA — from lanjd ( adultress ). 

A woman guilty of adultery, a prostitute ( who is a married 
woman ). 

^abdamdld cited in 6abd. (at vei7jd) identifies the word 
lanjikd with the words veiyd (identically Hem. in 6abd. at 
lanjikd, Trikdr^daiem ed. by Colebeooke, Calcutta 1807, Manu- 
nyavarga 5 p. 24/14-15), handhura^ kumbhd, kdmarekhd, 
varvvatl ( harhatl ). Trikanduiesa ( ed, by Colbbrookb, Calcutta 
1807, Manusyavarga 5 p. 24/14-15) identifies it with the words 
kalatulikd, veiyd, iuld, vdravdnl, and Jharj hard and Hem. (633a) 
with the words addhdra'Q.aatrl, gay)>ikd^ pa'Q.ydhgand^ pandhgand, 
hhujisyd, and rupdjivd. 

147. LAj^AEi'^f rom 1(4 ( beautiful ). 
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A fallen girl, a maid, a prostitute. 

Cited in Hemacandra^s Dhatupaiha ( Vienna-Bombay 1901). 
See 1-210. 

148. LatI— from lat ( beautiful ). 

A fallen girl, a maid, a prostitute. 

Identical to No. 147. 

*♦149. Landhan! — an unfaithful woman, a prostitute. 

Hem. (ad 529a) identifies the word Id^hanl with the words 
kulatdy bandhuda^ kalakuriihd^ dharsar),^ khandailld^ madana- 
ndlikd, trilocand^ and manohdri. 

In some cases the word landhanl can have the meaning 
of a prostitute. 

**150. Lasika— from las (to give oneself up to joy, to shine, to dance). 

A dancer, a prostitute. 

The original meaning of the word Idsikd is a dancer ( Amar. 
in 6abd. at Idsikd), however Milind. 331 (according to Bandings 
Daiakumdracarita, uebers. von J. J. Meyer, Leipzig, Preface) 
quotes gariikd, Idsikd, and kumhhadds% side by side. That 
the word Idsikd, however, can have the meaning of a prostitute 
( courtezan ) is clear from Kathdsaritsdgara in the “Story of the 
Merchant’s Son, the Courtezan and the wonder Ape Ala” where 
an alternative use of the words veiyd and Idsikd is made. 

161. LiIiAVATi — from lild"* (amusement, flirtation). 

A flirting woman, a prostitute. 

In JBhartrhari (ed. by Bohlen 1, 78, cited in Boehtlingk’s 
Indische Sprueche 5857/2673) there is mentioned a lildvati in 
the meaning of a prostitute. Lildvatindm sahaja llldidstd eva 
mv4hasya hrdi sphura^iti, 

V. 

*162. VadabJl — U sed alternatively with the word mdavd. See No. 153. 

*163. Vadava — a mare, a prostitute* 

Hem. (ad 534a) identifies the word vadava with the word 
kumhhaddsi, and Mitdksard (268, 15 cited in Boehtlingk’s and 
Roth’s Sanskrit Woerterbuch ) identifies the word vadam with 
the word veiyd. 

**164. VamphukI « handhuki. 

A woman who has intercourse with many persons, a wanton 
woman, a prostitute. 

See No. 118. 

* 168 . VABAStyiiAiii-t?flfa* from (to request, to desire) Jr'surata 

(Toluptaaosness, lexual intercourse). 
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A voluptuous woman, a woman who likes to have sez'^ial 

intercourse, a prostitute. 

I met the word vataBUtatd in the last sense in Hitopadeia 
(ed. by Schlkqel, II~64, cited in BoSHTLiyoK’s IndUch^ 
Spru€ch€ 6737). 

166. VarnadIsI— ( vav^V^addsi ). from vari^* + ^ddst, 

A courtezan. 

I did not meet this word in any text. However, I suppose 
that such a word must have existed as we find the word 
vai^^iS^addsi in the sense of a prostitute ( courtezan ) in P&li. I 
met the word variLrjLaddsl in the meaning of “a courtezan” 
in the following JdtaJcas (14, 92, 276, 318, 419, 423, 425, 487). 

167. VarvvatI * varvati * barbatu See No. 121, 

158. Var?an1 « dharsaiQLl, 

See Hem. (ad. 628, 48), 48 Calc. ed. B. p. 345. See No. 81. 

••169. VaI^chinI — from vdnch (to desire). 

Desirous, dissolute, a wanton woman. 

TriJcdTidadeia {Mar^usyavarga 5, p. 24/14-15) quotes the word 
mnchinl as a synonym of the words lanjikd and kalatulikd. 
In some cases the word vdnchinl can have the meaning of 
a prostitute. 

180. VarakantakA — vdrd^ (treasure, frequently, rank) (girl). 

An unsteady girl, a girl at one’s disposal, a prostitute. 

Dandin’s Dazakumdracarita 78, 11 (109) quotes the word 
vdrakanyakd alternatively with the word veiyd, 

101, VlBAKANTi— identical with vdrakanyakd. See No. 160. 

Cited by J. J. Meyer : Das Altindischs Buck vom Welt^und 
Staatsleben, Leipzig (p. 193/20 sq. ). 

162. VarakarI — vara* (treasure, frequently, rank) +*ndH (woman). 

An unsteady woman, a woman at one’s disposal, a prostitute. 

I met the word varandrl in the latter meaning in Kathdsarit- 
sdgara Tar. 73 ( 137 ) and Tar. 122 ( 69 ). 

163. VAbAbadhO — identical with vdravadhd. 

Cited in 6abd, (at vdrabadhu). 

Wrong spelling of the word vdravadh^. See No. 167. 

184. ViBAMUKHYi— vdfa* ( treasure, frequently, rank ) + from *mukh 
(face, head). 

A woman at one’s disposal, a prostitute. 

Hal. (II--336) identifies the word vdramukhyd with the 
words: vHyd, gmikd, r&pdjlvd, virastri, k§udrS and pay^yiAgani 
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(identically Hem. 582-533). Hem. (532-533) adds to this 
list the following words : painLahgana, addharartastri,, vdravadhu, 
hhujiaya, and lanjika, l§abdaratndval% cited in ^bd. (at varavdnt) 
identifies the ward varamuJchyd with varavanu This word 
is often used. See MBh. (Calcutta edition 1 83 4-III-1 00020, 
V--3054 and other ), Dandin*s Daiahumdracarita ( 66, 45 ), Amar. 
^(ed. by CoLEBROokE Calcutta 1807, Nrvarga 19b p. 44/4). 
Bhdgavata^PurdT^a etc. See Appendix VII/23. 

166. VlRAYUVATi — vara* (treasure, frequently, rank) (a 

young girl. 

An unsteady young woman, a young woman at one’s disposal, 
a young prostitute. 

This word is met in Danciin’s Daiahumdracarita ( 59. 13, 
according to Boehtlingk’s and Roth’s Sanskrit Woerterbuch), 

166. Varayosit— (treasure, frequently, rank) + *yosit (woman). 

An unsteady woman, a woman at one’s disposal, a prostitute. 

I met this word in Kathdsaritsdgara Tar. 23 (79). Cited also 
in Raghuvamia (ed. by Stenzler 3, 19), Bhdgavata^Furdrya 
(ed. by Burnouf 10, 75, 15) and Danciin’s Daiahumdracarita 
(ed. by Wilson 76, 8). (See Boehtlingk’s and BaOnn^n^Sanshrit 
Woerterbuch ). 

167. Varavadhu— vara* (treasure, frequently, rank) +*vadhu 

( woman ). 

An unsteady woman, a woman at one’s disposal, a prostitute. 

Hem. ( 532b ) considers the word vdravadhu as a synonym of 
the words veiyd^ gaxjiikd, rupajlvd^ sddhdraxjiastrl^ pav^ydhgandf 
paTjidhgand, bhujisyd, lanjihdy and vdramukhyd, 

168. ViRAVANiTA— rdm* (treasure, frequently, rank) +*mnitd 

( sweetheart ). 

An unsteady woman, a woman at one’s disposal, a courtezan. 

I met this word several times in Kathdsaritsdgara (Tar. 61), 
where the author makes use of this word alternatively with the 
word ga^^ihd (170a, 177b), The question of entering the house 
of courtezans ( ga^ihdgrhe ) is twice mentioned there. 

169. VAbavanI"> vdravdni — vara* (treasure, frequently, rank) 
from *van to want. 

A wanted woman at one’s disposal, a prostitute. 

J^abdaratndvali cited in ^bd. (according to BoBHTLiNOS’a 
and Roth’s Sanskrit Wosrterhuch) quotes the word vdravanl in 
the sense of a prostitute. 

See No. 170, 171, 172. 

TlBATlHi— vdra’’ (treasure, frequently, rank) from *van 

to want, 


X70. 
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A -wanted woman at one’s disposal, a prostitute. 

Trikdinidaiesa (ed. by Colebrooke, Calcutta 1807, Manusya- 
varga 5 p, 24/14-15) cites the word vdravdy^i as a synonym of 
the words : veiyd^ iuldy jharjhard ( identically ^ahdartandvali 
cited in ^abd. at veiyd)^ lanjikd and kalatulikd. ^ahdaratndvali 
(cited in 6abd. at veiyd) adds also as synonyms the words : 
vdravildsin% and hhaindahdsinl. The word vdravdni is also cited 
in TrikdK^daiesa (^Svargavarga 124, p. 11/3-4), See No. 169, 
171, 172. 

171. VaravanI — vdra* (treasure, frequently, rank) +®'ya* from * van 

to want. 

A wanton woman at one’s disposal, a prostitute. 
^abdaratndvall cited in ^abd. ( at vdravdrii ) considers the 
word vdravdni as a synonym of the word vdramnkhyd, See 
No. 169, 170, 172. 

172. Varavani — vdm" (treasure, frequently, rank) + *^a* from *van to 

want. 

A wanton woman at one’s disposal. A prostitute. 

Cited in this meaning in 6abd. ( according to Boehtlingk’s 
and Roth’s Sanskrit Woerterhuch), See No. 169, 170, 171. 

173. YaravilasinI — vdra* (treasure, frequently, rank) +^vildsim 

( sweetheart, woman ). 

An unsteady woman, a woman at one’s disposal a prostitute. 
^ahdaratndvall cited in ^abd. ( at veiyd ) identifies the word 
vdravildsinl with the words vesyd ( see Kathdsaritsdgara Tar. 
38-1 60a ), jharjhard, iuld and hhandahasinl. The author of 
Kathdsaritsdgara ( Tar. 38 ) uses alternatively the word 
vdravildsinl, veiyd, garjLikd and vildsinl, I also met this word in 
Kathdsaritsdgara (Tar. 12) in the story about Rupanika as well 
as in ^ukasaptati ( t. o. LV ) and also in Hitopadeia ( cited in 
Boehtlingk’s Indische Sprueche 6818/3167). 

174. YaRASUNDArI — vdra* (treasure, frequently, rank) +*sundarl (a 

beautiful, a woman ), 

An unsteady woman, a woman at one’s disposal, a prostitute. 
The word vdrasundarl is cited in Har. (ed. ColeBrOOKE, 
Calcutta 1807-1 44b p. 12 ) along with manjikd, to describe persons 
who act according to their feelings. In the sense of a prostitute 
this word is quoted in R. Pisohel’s and K, Geldner’s Fedische 
Studien (Stuttgart 1889 pp. 308-309). 

175. YiRASTRl— vdm* (treasure, frequently, rank) +*stri (woman). 

An unsteady woman, a woman at one’s disposal a prostitute. 
Amar, (ed. by Colebrooke 1807, Nrvarga I9a p» 44/3), Hal. 
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(.11-335) and Milind. (331 cited in J. J, Meyer’s Dasakumdra- 
carita, Preface) considers the word vdrastrl as identical with the 
words veiyd^ gariikd^ and rupdjivd, Hal. ( 11-335 ) also adds 
the following words: partyangand, Icsudm, and vdramuhhyd, 

I met the word vdrastrl in the sense of a prostitute in 
Suhhdsitdrnava ( 265 a, cited in Boehtlingk’s Inclische Sprtieche 
^4909)*. 

*176, VAra— frpm vara (treasure). 

A courtezan, a maid. 

The word vdrd is cited in this sense in MBh. ( 6, 5766 ) accor- 
ding to Boethlingk’s and Roth’s Sankrit Woerterhuch. 

177. VlRANGANA — vdra* (treasure, frequently, rank) +*a7iga7id 
(woman). 

An UDsteady woman, a woman at one’s disposal, a prostitute. 

The word vdrdngand is very often quoted in literature in the 
sense of a courtezan or of a prostitute. 

I met this word several times. I quote only the most 
important places t. c. Hitopadeia (Book 11^ 9 p. 80/183- 

Bombay 1906), Kathdsaritsdgara (Tar. 11, 124), Bhartrhari 
(2, 39). Instead of the word vdrdhgand other text books 
make also use of the word veiydiigand. See also J. J. Meyer’s 
Das Altindische Buck vom Welt^imd Staatslehen-hoipzig (p. 
193/23). 

**178. ViDAGDHANAKi — vidagdha* ( skilled, agile, sharp ) + **?idrI(womafi). 

A skilled, a sharp woman, a harlot. 

Uddhavaduta cited in 6abd. {a,t nag art) identifies the word 
vidagdhanarl with the word nagarl. See No. 88. 

*179. ViLASiNi — from vildsa (charm, attraction, liveliness). 

A girl who excites, a prostitute. 

Dhananjaya cited in Sabd. ( at vUdsinl ) considers the word 
vildsinl as a synonym of the word ^ukasajHati (45) 

mentions as synonyms the following words : vildsinl, ganiikd, 
rupdjivd, arthavrttikd, and ddrikd, Kathdsaritsdgara (Tar. 38) 
makes use alternatively of the following words: veiyd, gaTjtikd, 
and vdravildsinl; however Tar. 61 makes alternatively use of 
the following words*, gaipikd, vdravdiph, and vildsinl, Sarasvail- 
kanthdhhararia ( V-IH) distinguishes three kinds of prostitutes 
i, c, vildsinl, ritpajlvd, and ganikd, I met the word vildsinl in 
the sense of a prostitute in Kathdsaritsdgara (6, 53, 58 and 93), 
as well as in Bhartrhari (ed. byBoHLEN ITT, 1, 18). See also 
Fancatantra (ed. by Kosegarten III-122) and MBh, (III-1830 
and IV 401). 

** 180 . VivASXRANABl— vi* ( without ) + a® (dress) (woman). 

16 HT. 
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An undressed woman, a nalfed woman, a laseiyious woman, 
a wanton woman, a prostitute. 

6abd. (at considers the word as identical with 

the word vivastrandrl, (The word vivastrandrl is rather a 
description for the word nagnd ). See No. 90, 

** 181 . ViSAKANYA — msa* (poison) + ( girl ). 

A girl poisoner. 

R. Schmidt — Liehe und Uhe im alien und modernen Indien^ 
(Berlin 1904-§ 6, **Prostitutio7i^^) refers to prostitutes as girls 
preparing poison (visakanyd, visdhgand). 

In Kathdsaritsdgara the author expressly declares that 
panyavildsirii are being sent as visakanyd (poison girls) into 
the hostile camp (19,82a). Also in Mudrdrdkeasa there is a 
reference to girl poisons in this sense. 

**182. ViSANGANA-“i*isa* (poison) -{-^ahgand (girl). 

A girl poisoner. 

R. Schmidt — Liehe xmd Ehe im alien und modernen Indien 
(Berlin 1904-§ 6, ^^Frosiiiuiioii” ) refers to prostitutes as girls 
preparing poison ( visakanyd^ visdhgaxid ). 

Also in Mudrdrdksasa there is a reference to girl poisoners 
in this sense. 

** 183 . Vrsala— from vrsa7i (?) (a man, the male of an animal, stallion) 
a vulgar man, a prostitute. 

Samksipiasdrorjiadivrtii cited in 6abd. (at dharsai^i) identifies 
the word vrsala with the words handhakl and dharsa'Q.u See 
also Hem. Anekdrtliasamgraha (Vienna- Bombay 1893, 2, 569a). 

Probably wrong spelling of the word vrsali. See No, 184, 

*184. V^?ALi— from vrsan (?) (a man, the male of an animal, a 
stallion ), 

A vulgar woman, a prostitute. 

The word vraall is cited in BrahmavaivartOf^PurdiSia^ Prakrit 
Kharpda^ where the vrsali is considered as a woman who has 
three lovers. Vrsall is there cited after the kulatd* 

185. Yb^akula — V 6SC&* (brothel, prostitution) -^-^kula (crowd, swarm, 

multitude ). 

The crowd from the brothel, prostitutes. 

Dai^din^s Daiakaxndracariia (82, 6, ed. by Wilson), cited in 
Bobhltlingk’b and Roth’s Bamkrit--Woerierbuch uses the word 
veiakula in the sense of prostitutes. 

186 . VbsanarI— ( brothel, prostitution ) + ^ndrl ( woman ). 

A woman from the brothel, A harlot. 
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The word veianarl is cited in the last sense, in Laksman 
Ramacaadra Vaidya’s Standard Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
1889. 

187. Yesayuva-Ti— 'yesa'* (brothel, prostitution) ^^yuvaVi (woman). 

A woman from the brothel, a prostitute. 

The word veiayiivatl is cited in the last sense in Boehtlingk^s 
^ nd Roth’s Sanskrit Woerterhuch (Bhar. NatrjaL 18 , 48). 

188. YESAYOBit — (brothel, prostitution) (woman). 

A woman from the brothel, a prostitute. 

The word vesayosit is cited in the last sense, in Katkdsarih 
sdgara (12, 91) and llariminia (Gild. Bibl. 122) (8309) 
(according to Boehtlinok’s and Roth’s Sanskrit Woerterhuch), 

189. Yks^wadhu — veia" (brothel, prostitution) '\-*vadhu (woman). 

A woman from the brothel, a prostitute. 

I met this word used alternatively with the word veidngand 
in the commentary to the Dandin’s DaiakumCiracarita (ed. by 
J. J. Meyer Leipzig). 

190. VeIavanita — veia* (brothel, prostitution) (woman). 

A woman from the brothel, a prostitute. 

The word veiaranitd is cited in the last sense, in Laksman 
R&macandra Vaidya’s Standard Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
1889. 

191. Ves'astri — ma" (brothel, prostitution) (woman). 

A woman from the brothel, a prostitute. 

I met this word in MBh. (V-30, 38) where Yudhisthira 
orders to ask “how another nice decorated, beautiful dressed, 
nice smelling, pleasant, happy, delightful veiastrl whose glance 
and talk are soaring lightly... ” (See J. J. Meyer: Das Weih im 
altindischem Dpos^ Leipzig 1915, ch. IX). The word veiastrl is 
also cited in the same sense in Boeiitlingk’s Indische Sprueche 
11-2942 ). 

192. V esanganI — resa® (brothel, prostitution) +*ahgand (woman). 

A woman from a brothel, a prostitute. 

I met this w^ord in the commentary on Mrcchakatika (catalo- 
guised No. 167 in Wilson’s A. Catal. No. 250, ad Act I 
p. 22) in the sense of a prostitute. The word veidhgand is also 
cited alternatively with the word veiavadhu in the commentary 
on Dapdin’s Daiakumdracarita^ 

193. V k.4ik A~£ rom veia ( brothel ). 

A woman from a brothel, a prostitute. 

1 met this word in the commentary on Mrcchakatika (catalo- 
guised mb No. 167 in Wilson's A. Catal. No, 250, ad Act I, 
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p. 22 ) iu the seuse of a prostitute. The word veiikd is also 
quoted in the commentary on Dandlings Daiakumdracarita, 

194. YeImastki, Probably erroneously, instead of vciastrl or vehjdstrl, 
. See MBh. V-90i. 


195, Vesta, A prostitute, a harlot. 

This is the most frequently used word to describe a prostitute 
in the Sanskrit nomenclature. All the above and below 
mentioned words are, strictly speaking, synonyms of the word 
veh/Ct. The largest nvimber of synonyms of the word vehid are 
to be found in ^abd. (at vcl}jd) l,p. 25 synonyms. However, 
I am atteinptiug to show that there exist 235 synonyms of 
this word. 

Kam. (363 13-14) is of the opinion that there are 9 kinds of 
veii/d: kumhhadiisl paricdrikd kulafd scairi/jil natl ill pakCtrlkd 
prakd^avinastd rdpdjlcd gar^iikd ceii vesgdinsesdk. Another classi- 
fication is to be found in the JayamahgahVs commentary on 
Kam. (341/25). According to this classification there are veigd 
who have intercourse permanently either with one man, or with 
several men, or any men (have “no permanent intercourse 
with men’’), Trividha vcigd^ckaparigrahCi anekaparigrahd 
aparigrahd ceii. 

The word veiyd is the main word for the meaning “prostitute”. 

196, VesYangana— myd* (prostitute) -^""angand (woman). 

A prostitute, a harlot. 

I met this word in Bhartrhari’s N\ti and Yairdgya-^aiakas 
(Gopal Narayan, Bombay 1923) Nltiiataka 47. See also 
Hitopadeia (ed. by Schlegel 11-174). 

**197. Vesyajaxa — veiya (prostitute) -h^jana (family, race, people). 

A harlot family, a harlot. 

The word vesydjana is used in the last sense iu Dandin’s 
Daiakumdracarita ( J. J. Meyeu's Dandin^s Daiakimdracarita 
p. 150). 

198. V ESYAYOSiT or Ve,4yayosa — veiyd"* ( prostitute ) + *yosit ( woman ). 

A prostitute, a harlot. 

I met the word veiydyosit in the sense of a prostitute in 
Kathdsaritsdgara (Tar. 58), “Story of the king Vikramasiihha, 
the Courtezan and the young Brahman*’ (64a). 

199. Vesyastri — veiya'' (prostitute) -f ( woman ). 

A prostitute, a harlot. 

I met the word vei^dstrl in the sense of a prostitute in 
Kathdsafitsdgara (Tar. 58. 66). See Bobhtlingk’s- 
Spruechej 2942. 
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*200. VaisIka — A prostitute, a woinau maintaining herself on prostitu- 
tion, a prostitute, a harlot. 

I met the word vaiiika in the sense of ^vomau maintaining 
her substistence from prostitution’^ in Gautamlya-Dbarmasutra 
(XXII-27) whore we read: vaUikena kincit (for killing a 
woman maintaining herself on prostitution no punishment is 
^established). See Appendix T 6. 

*^201. VoTa— ^ femalo servant, a prostitute. 

Hem. (534) and Hal. (IT-3 37 ) consider the word as a 
synonym of the word ' 7^ and In 

some exceptional cases the word rnUl, as a synonym of the word 
dilsl can bo used in the sense of a prostitute. 

202. V VANCJA — A disrigiired woman, a stained woman, a prostitulo. 

Amar. cited in Sabd. (at Ipidi'd) identifies the word mjahgd 
with the words lu'hfn, ksu.drd and 

^-203. V VABiiiCARiNl — from vpahhicdrln (dissolute, unfaithful). 

A wanton woman, a prostitute. 

Amar. cited in ^abd, (at svairira) identifies the word 
ryahhicdrinl with the word svairinl. 


Sh 

204. Salabhaxjika — A courtezan. 

Jatdclhara cited in 6abd. (at veiyd and at ialahhanjikd) con- 
siders the word idhihhanjikd as a synonym of the words veiyd, 
and ksiidrd, 

205. ^ilpakarika— (handicraft) +from Vyr* (to do). 

A working woman, a workman’s wife, a prostitute of an 
inferior sort. 

Kam. (363/13-14) quoting 9 kinds oi veiyd mentions si7/)a- 
kdrikd in the 6th place after kumhliaddsl^ kiclatd, 

svairirH^ and na^l and before ^irakdiainna^fd^ rupdjlvd, and 
gar^ikd, Jayamahgald in the commentary on Kam. (363/20) gives 
the definition of the iilpakdrikd: SUpakdrlkd vagakatantuvd- 
yahhdnjd, Silpakdrikd is a wife of a washerman (or) weaver 
i, e, she is a wife of a workman ; actors, singers, dancers, players 
on musical instruments, buffoons, mimic players, rope dancers, 
jugglers, wondering bards etc. live on their intrigues i. e. live 
on the earnings of their own wives, ( See K. 125/9, Mn. III-362, 
Kam. 263/22-33 etc ), Another explanation of the word iilpa- 
kdrikd is given in Amar. (ed. by Colebrooke, Calcutta 1807, 
Nrvarga 18a, p. 44/2): Sairimdhr^yafaveimasthdsvaveiaiilpa- 
kdrikd. Silpakdrikd is a maiden servant (an independent 
female artizan working in another person’s house, Bairimdhri 
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or sairandhrl ) coming to another person’s house, or living in her 
own brothel. 

^*206, ^ilpakarI— ( handicraft) -{-from (to do), 

A ’working woman, a workman’s wife, a prostitute of an 
inferior sort. 

Identical with ill paldrikd. See No. 205. 

207. ^uLA—from iula (spear, a sharp pile, a stinging pain). 

A woman who causes pain, a prostitute. 

S^ahdaratiidrall cited in J^abd. (at 'vpiifd ) considers the word 
iTdd as a synonym of the words i^eiyd (identically Fisca in 
^cabd. at s/7/a, and Trihai^daiesa^ ed. by Colerrooke, Calcutta 
1807, Manupjavarga 5 p. 21/14-15), jhaighard (identically 
Trikd\idiiiem, ed. by Colerrooke, Calcutta 1807, Manmyavanja 
5 p. 24/14-15), hhandahdsim, varavildsini, vCiravadhU. 2Vi- 
Idi^dasesa (ed. by Colebrooke, Calcutta 1807, Mannsyavarga 5 
p. 24/14-15) adds also the words varatfaniy lanjikdy kalatitlikd etc. 

s. 

208. Sarvasadharaija— sar«?a* (whole, entire, everybody) -f *sddhdrai3.d 

(sadhciraT^l) (common). 

A common woman, a woman belonging to everybody, a prosti- 
tute, a harlot j (general meaning). 

Identical with sddhdrarLt. See No. 214, 209, 

209. SaRVASadiiaranI — I dentical with sarvasadharai^d. See No. 208. 

210. Sarvasamanya— sa/’ua* (whole, entire, everybody) +*sdmdnt/d 

( common ), 

A common woman, a woman belonging to everybody, a prosti- 
tute, a harlot; (general meaning). 

Identical with sdmdnyd. See Boeiitlingk’# Tndische S^^rneche 
11-7206, See No. 217. 

211. Sarvangava— sa/’m* (whole, entire, everybody), +*angand 

( woman ). 

A woman belonging to everybody, a common woman, a prosti- 
tute, a harlot; (general meaning). 

The word sarvdngai^td is used alternatively with the words 
uddharaTfi^ Bdmdnyd and sdmdnyavanitd, 

I met this word in Budrata^s Kdvydlamkdra (39/40): 
Sdrvdhgand tu veiyd samyag aemt lipsate dhanam kdmdt nirgu- 
T^agu'iyinoz tasyah na dvepjo na priyah kaiciU ( The woman 
belonging to everybody, the prostitute who tries to gain money 
by love in the usual way from licentious or rich men ; no one is 
her hateful or love-worthy ). 
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212. SiPBiiiiJjABiPBi— ( common ) ’ + strl ( woman ). 

A common woman, a woman belonging to everybody, a 
prostitute, a harlot. 

Hem. (632-533) considers the word sddhdra^astrl, as a 
synonym of the words : parT^yangand^ pandhgand^ gar^ikd^ i;esyd, 
hhujisyd^ lanjikd^ rupdjlvd, varavadhu, and vdramukhyd, 

• I met the word sddhdrariastrl in the sense of a prostitute 
in various Kamasutras used atternatively with the word edmdnyd 
(see also Hem. 1472a). In these Kamasutras the sadharai^Lastrl 
is divided into svaklyd (sr«, sinyd)^ paraklyd and 
sddhdrarjLastri (sdmdnyd). See Daiarupaka (11-21, 22, 11-16), 
Sahityadarpa^a (96), Eudrata’s Kdvydlamkdra (XII-16) 
Eudrata’s S^rhgdratilaka Sarasvat%kainLthdhharar^a {Y^ 

112, 113), Vagbhata’s (p. 63), Easaratnahdfa 

(p. 121/8), Rasamanjarl (fol. 5a), etc. 

213. Sadhara!Ja — from sddhdrana (common). 

A common woman, a woman belonging to everybody, a 
prostitute, a harlot ; ( general meaning ). 

Identical with sddhdrajyi. See No. 214. 

214. SAdharaKi — from sddhdrar^a (common). 

A common woman, a woman belonging to everybody, a 
prostitute, a harlot ; ( general meaning ). 

The word sddhdfai;Ci is used alternatively with the words 
sdmdnyd^ sdmdnyavanitd^ and seurvdngand for designating a 
prostitute. For instance Vdgbhaf^t, Kdvydnuid$ana (p. 63) 
uses the word nddharaxil in the sense of a prostitute 
**,,,6ddhdrariT, gariikd, sdmdnyd,'^ 

I met this word also in Rv. 1-167, 4 where the reference 
to Marut appears. Para iuhharayai^yd sddhdrar^yeva martb- 
to mimikmk, ( The radiant, evermoving Maruts have mingled 
with [ their ] associate, [ lightning ], like [ youths ] with common 
women). See also Hem. 1472a. 

216. SamanyanAyika — sdmdnya (common) *-\-ndyikd (sweetheart, 
woman ). 

A common woman, a woman belonging to everybody, a 
prostitute, a harlot, 

I met this word in the general sense in Sdhilyadarpai^a ( 111 ) 
where it is used side by side with the word vciyd. Here 
the author describes the distinguishing feature of the sdmd- 
nyandyikd as a prostitute. 

216. SamAnyav ANITA — “ 8dv%dnya^ (common) -^^vanUd (sweetheart, 
woman ). 
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... A common woman, a woman belonging to everybody, a 

prostitute, a harlot ; 

The word sdyndnyavanitd is used alternatively with the words 
sddhL%ranT, sarvdngandy and sdmdnyd. In the sense of a 
prostitute the word sdmdnyavanitd is used in Rasamanjarl 
(fol. 5a), A good description of sd,mdnyavanitd is to be found 
in Eaaamanjarl (fol. 31b): Th.Q sdyndttyavar^itd shows affection 
to every man for the sake of earning money. Another 
description is to be found in Rudrata’s S' rngdratilaha (1-120 
sqq. ): sdmd'nyava'iiiid veiyCh sd villain par am icchaii, Sdindnya- 
vamtd is a vei^yd ; she desires other people’s money. A similar 
sentence is to be found in Vdybhatdlamkdra (¥-15-16): 
Sdmdnyavaniid veiyd hhavet hapalapariditdnahikaicit priyas 
iasyd ddtdram nO^yakam rind sarvaprakdiam tvaiia ydti 
ndyakam uddhatd, (The adnuubyavauiidj the prostitute is 
skilful in tricks, for nobody is dear to her but the lover who 
is generous. She freely has intercourse with the lover-full 
of wantonness). 

217. Samanva — from idmanya (equal, similar, common). 

A common woman, a woman belonging to everybody, a 
prostitute, a harlot : (genaral meaning). 

T met the word aamduyd in the sense of a prostitute in 
various Kamasutras used alternatively with the word sddhd- 
rar^asin (see also Hem. 1472a). They are divided into svaklyd 
(svdj svlyd)^ parlklya and mdhdrariastrl (sdmd/iyd), See 
Daiarupaka (11-15, 2l;22), SOdcityadarpariay Rudrata’s Kavyd- 
lamkdra, Rudrata’s S' rhgdraiilaka, Sarasmtlkanfhdhharayia^ 
Vagbhata’s Kdvyd/iuidsana^ Basaratnahdra etc. According to 
Kam. (363/16-17) the word sdmdnyd marks three kinds of 
prostitutes: kurnbhaddsi, gantikd, and rdpdjlvd, Besides this 
Kam. (62/13, G3/1) makes use of this word as an epithet of the 
word reiyd^ ( vckydsdmdnyd^ i, c, a vcsyd who belongs to 
everybody ). 

218. SuHAYUVATt — si'jvd* ( God, divine) ■\-^yuvati (woman). 

A woman of the Gods, a divine courtezan, an Apsaras, 

The 'word s^bv ay avail is often to be found in the literature 
in the sense of an Apsaras, See Nos. 6, 219-225, 229-233. 

219. SuuAYOSiT— (God, divine) (woman). 

A woman of the Gods, a divine courtezan, an Apuaras, 

Ths word surayosit is often to be found in the literature in 
the sense of an Ai^saras, See Nos. 6, 218, 220-225, 229-233. 

220. SuuALOKASUNDARi— ( God, divine ) + ( place, world ) + 

a beautiful (woman), a woman. 
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A woman of the world of the gods, a divine courtezan, an 
Apiaras, 

I met the word suralokasv>ndari in ViJcramorvailya 21 (ed. by 
Bollensen) in the sense of a divine courtezan. See Nos. 6, 
218, 219, 221-225, 229-233. 

221. SuRAVADHU — Bura* (God, divine) -V^'vadhu (woman). 

• A woman of the Gods, a divine courtezan, an Apsaras, 

The Vord suravadhu is often to be found in literature in 
the sense of an Apsaras, See Nos. 6, 218-220, 222-225, 229-233. 

222. SuRAVANiTA — sum* (God, divine) ^""vanitd (woman). 

A woman of the Gods, a divine courtezan, an Apsaras, 

The word suravanitd is orten to be found in literature 
in the sense of an Apsaras, See Nos. 218-221, 223-225, 
229-233. . 

223. SuRAviLASiNi — sura* (God, divine) +*vild8ini (sweetheart, 

wanton woman ). 

A woman of the Gods, a divine courtezan, an Apsaras, 

I met the word suravildaini in Dhiirtasamdgama ( in Lassen’s 
Anthologie p. 82 v. 4-5). See Nos. 6, 218-222, 224, 225, 
229-233. 

224. SuRASUNDARi — suva* ( God, divine) + (a beautirul 

woman, a woman ). 

A woman of the Gods, a divine courtezan, an Apsaras. 

I met the word surasundarl in Kathdsaritsdgara (Tar. 28/55), 
See Nos, 6 , 218-223, 225, 229-233. 

225. SORASTRi — sura* (God, divine) -f ( w'oman ). 

A woman of the Gods, a divine courtezan, an Apsaras. 

The word eurastrl in the above meaning is being quoted 
in Hem. (ad 183a) along with the words apsaras and svargastri. 
See Nos. 6 , 218-224, 229-233. 

♦♦226. SairandhrI — (or sairarndhri^ or sairimdhrl). 

An independent female artizan working in another person’s 
house, a maiden servant, a prostitute. 

The word sairandhrl is identified in Amar. ( ed. by Cole- 
BROOKB, Calcutta 1807, 18a p. 44/2) with iilpakdrikd 

and by Hal. ( 11-337 ) with gamdhakdrikd. See No. 205. 

227. STBfsAMlNtA— (woman) (common). 

A common woman, a woman belonging to everybody, a 
prostitute, a harlot. 

I met the word sir'isdnidnyd in this sense in Rdjanighav^u 
cited in 6abd. (at hdminl) See also No. 214, 215, 216. 

17 ftp. 
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228. SmaravIthika — smam® (love) + ( street ). 

A street lover, a courtezan. 

JRdjanigKaritih cited in ^abd. (at veiyd) identifies the word 
smaraviihikd with the words miyd and hhogyd, 

229. SvARGAVESYA — svargo* ( heaven ) + ^veiyd ( prostitute ). 

A heaven prostitute, an A^ysaras, 

I met the word svargavesyd in this meaning in JRdjatarangii^i 
(ed. by Troyer, Calc, edition 1835, 5-8), See Nos. 6, 218-225, 
230-233. 

230. SvAROAVADHu — ( hoaven ) 4- ( woman ). 

A heavenly woman, a heavenly prostitute, an Apsaras, 

The word avargavadhu is quoted in this sense in Hem. 183 
(according to Boehtlingk’s and Roth’s Sanskrit Woerterhnch 
VII-p. 1450). See Nos. 6, 218-225, 229, 231-233. 

231. SvARGiSTRi or — srarya’ (heaven) + *5^ri ( woman ). 

A heavenly woman, a heavenly prostitute, an Apsaras. 

The word svargistrl is cited in this meaning in the commen- 
tary on Hem. (ad 183a) along wTth the words apsaras and 
surastrl. See Nos. 6, 218-225, 229, 230, 232, 233. 

232. SvARVADHu— 'Syar* ( from st?a?"ya-heaven ) + (woman). 

A heavenly w’oman, a heavenly prostitute, an Apsaras. 

The word svarvadhu is cited in this sense in Hem. 183, and 
in Kathdsaritsdgara (Tar. 17, 27, 52, 121). (According to 
Boetlingk’s and Roth’s Sanskrit Woerterhuch YII-p. 1450), 
See Nos. 6, 218-225, 229-231, 233. 

233. SvARVEsYA — svar"' (from ^varya-heaven ) '\-^veiyd (prostitute). 

A heavenly prostitute, an Ajysaras. 

I met the word svarveiyd in the sense of a heavenly prosti- 
tute in Brahmavaivartapurdna (Allahabad 1920, Frakrtikhanda 
XXVII-28), Amar. (Benares 1934, Svargavarga 52 p. 18/5-2) 
and in Hem. (183a) along with the apsaras and the Ur vail. 
See Nos. 6, 218-225, 229-232. 

234. SvAiRiNi— a wanton woman, a prostitute. 

Kam. (363/13-14) quoting nine kinds of veiyd mentions 
smiriigl after kumhhadds\ i>^'^^^drikd and kulafd and before 
natty iilpakdrikdj prakdzavUiastd, rupdjivd and gariikd. In Nar, 
(XII-48 to 52) we find the definition of five kinds of the 
svairiril. It is obvious especially from the definition of the 
third kind of the svairivLi that the svairirii was a prostitute, 
moreover that N, XII-53 declares that each of the preceding 
ones is inferior to the next in order and each following one is 
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superior to the one preceding her. Therefore R. Schmidt’s 
opinion that Svairir^i hildet den Uehergang zu denlletaeren ; 
sie hleiht es schlhnm genug olinc aher oeffentliches Fra^(^enzimmer^ 
GemeingiU zio sein^^ {Beitraege zihv IndiBchoi Evoixh p. 150) 
is in my opinion not right. In N. XII-49 to 52 ^ve find the 
■ following sentences : “When a woman, no matter whether she 
^ have children or not, goes to live with another man through 
love, her husband being alive, she is the first soairiy^l, (XII-49), 
“ When a woman, after the death of her husband, rejects her 
brother-in-law or otber( relations ) who have come to her, and 
unites herself \uth a stranger through love, she is called the 
second svairiryi^^ ( N. XI 1-50). “One who, liaving come from 
a ( foreign ) country, or liaving been purchased with 
uionoy, or being oppressed with hunger or thirst, gives 
horsolf up to a man saying: ‘I am thine*, — is declared 
to be tJie third svairin.1'* (N, XII-51 ). “When a woman, after 
having been given in marriage by her spiritual guides, in a 
manner corresponding with the usages of her country, (is after- 
wards married ) to another by force, she is called the last 
svairi^i” ( N . XII-52 ), According to Y. (1-67) the svairio^i 
was a woman who abandoned her husband and went to another 
man of the same caste. Svairii^l yd patim hitvd savanna hdmatah 
irayet. On the other hand Kto. ( 363/19) says that svavriyyi 
is such a woman who leaving his husband, has sexual intercourse 
in his own house or in the house of another man. SvairiT^i yd 
patim tiraskrtya svagrhe anyagrhe vd samprayujyate. 

The word svairirfc is used in the sense of a prostitute in 
Fancatantra (ed. bv Kielhorx, Bombay Sanskrit Series IV-S* 
II-4 p. 118) etc. 

The word svainrfi is considered as a synonym of the words 
pdminld (according to Hem, 528-529, Hemacandra’s 
ihasamgraha 4, 2636, Hal. 11-341, Amar, Nrvraga 11a p. 43/10), 
pumicali, avimtd^ itvarl and kulata (according to Hem. 
528-529, Hal. 11-341 ), handhakl, carsan'x (according to Hem. 
528-529), asaiiy abhisdrlkd, dharsaid and vandhukl (according 
to Hal. 11-341 ) and punarhhu (according to Baras vatikarithd- 
hharatLa V-112-113). 

H. 

** 235 . HastINI— from hasta (trunk of an elephant). 

A she-elephant, a prostitute, a courtezan, 

- Jatddhafa quoted in ^abd. (at ^a^iid) identifies the word 
hastinl with the word gaT^ikd, 

A she-elephant is sometimes identified with a courtezan. ^ 
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APPENDIX L 

PROSTITUTION 

1. VlRASEvl— (from vara* multitude, treasure) +*5eva (to visit, to 
inhabit ). 

A multitude of women who pay visits to men, harlotry, 
prostitution. 

The word varasevd is quoted in the last meaning by Jatodhdra 
cited in Sabd, ( at vdrasevd ). ^ 

Vesa — (from vU), 

The acts of prostitutes, harlotry, prostitution. 

The main meaning brothel. 

Kam. (363^ 12) uses the word veia in the meaning of harlotry. 

^^3. VEiABHAVA — The acts of prostitutes, harlotry. 

I met the word veiahhdva in this meaning in Mrcchakafika 
(III-56/199). 

4. Vesik A— erroneously veiikd. 

See Boetlingk’s and Roth’s Sanskrit Woerterhuch at veiikd, 

5. Ve^ika — being in relation to harlotry, harlotry, prostitution. 

I met the word veiihd in Mrcchakatika (1-22) and Dandin*s 
Daiakumdracafita ( Commentary ad Ch. 4. ). 

6. Vai^ika — being in relation to harlotry, harlotry, prostitution. 

The typical, the commonest and the most general term for the 
expression “prostitution”. 

I met the word vdiiikd very often. In Kam* the whole 
chapter concerning harlotry is entitled: “ vaiiikd^\ (See Kam. 
5/14, 42/9, 364/6, 125/13 sqq.). 

APPENDIX II. 

MULTITUDE OF COURTEZANS 

1, GanirIka — ( from ^a^iA;d-courtezan ). 

An assembly of courtezans. A multitute jf courtezans. 

Hem. (1420a) uses the word gat^ikand as a synonym of the 
word gai^ikyd, 

2. Gahikya — ( from ^a^iAd-courtezan ). 

An assembly of courtezans. A multitude of courtezans. 

Hem. (1420a) uses the word gcviQ^ikyd as a synonym of the 

word gaTjLikdnd. See Hal. ( 11-336 ) and Amar. ( ed. by P, Shastri 
Waze, Bombay 1194; 1118). 

VeIa — A Community of prostitutes. 

The word veia is used in this meaning in K. (IV, oh. 4 79)# 


3 . 
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4i VB^iGAJjA—ve^a* (prostitute) (multitude). 

A multitute of prostitutes. A a assembly of prostitutes. 

^abd. (at veiydga'o^d) identifies the word veiydgai^d with the 
word veiydsamuha and ^abdamdla cited in 6abd. ( at v€iydgai!jia ) 
identifies the word veiydgaxjia with the word veiyavdra, 

5, Vb^yUana — ' ye§yd* (prostitute) +''jana (people, multitude). 

* A multitude of prostitutes, an assembly of prostitutes. 

See 1 )andin’3 Daiahumdracarita (ed. J. J. Meyer, p. 150) 
See J:^o. 197. 

6, Ve^yavIra— ' yelyd* ( prostitute) + ®i?dra ( multitude ). 

A multitude of prostitutes, an assembly of prostitutes, 

^abdamdla cited in ^abd. (at veiydga'Q.a) idintifies the word 
veiydvdva with the word veiydgana, 

7, VesyAsJlmuha — iJtfsyd* (prostitute) + ( multitude ). 

A multitude of prostitutes, an assembly of prostitutes. 

In ^labd. ( at veiydgaTiLa ) the word veiydsamuha is explained 
along with the word veiydgai^a. 

APPENDIX III. 

GUARDIAN OF PROSTITUTES 

1. AsatIposaka— ( prostitute ) + ^pos* ( to chastise ). 

He who chastises prostitutes. Guardian of prostitutes. 

I met the word asatlposaka in this sense in Hemacandra's 
Yogaidstra (III-lll). 

2. GaNikaY’A — ( from j/a^'iibd-courtezan ). 

He who occupies himself with courtezans. Guardian of 
courtezans. 

The word ga^ikdya is quoted in this sense in K. 124/6. 
The word gai^ikdpasaka is used in K. 241/16-18 alternatively 
with the word yoniposaka. The garilkdya is the king’s officer 
dealing with the financial affairs of courtezans who are the 
property of the king. Bhogam ddyamdyavyayamdyatim ca 
gai^ikdydh nibandhayet (K. 124/6). 

3. BakdhakIpo^aka — handhak%* (wanton woman, prostitute) i-^pof 

( to chastise ). 

He who chastises prostitutes, guardian of prostitutes. 

The word bandhaJclpo^ka is often used in this sense in X. 

K. (24/16) explains the duties of the bandhakiposaka. Accor- 
ding to E. (378/1) the bandhaklposaka is used also as an 
agent-^provocateur. Identically K. 382/7. See K. 241/16. 

4. BANi>HAKlt»o?ANA— tandAail* (wanton woman, prostitute) 

(to chastise). 
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He who chastises prostitutes, guardian of prostitutes, 

. . The word handhakiposana is sometimes used in K, instead of 
the word handhaJcljyosaka, 

5. Yoniposaka — i/oni* (vulva) + (to chastise). 

An attendant of a- i/ouL Guardian of prostitutes. 

I met the word i/oniposaka in K. (241/18) where it is 
' identified with the word ba'idhaJclposaJca, See Appendix YII/19. 

APPENDIX IV. 

PROSTITUTE'S SALARY 

1. GAXiKARnuTi — ( courtezan ) \-^bhrii (iee, salary). 

Courtezan’s salary. 

T met the word tjanikdhhrli in Hem. (363a) where it is 

identified with the word bhoga, 

2. Bhoga — Prostitute’s salary. 

Hem. (363a) identifies the word hhoc/a witli the word gahikd- 
hhrti, ^abd. (at bhoga) considers the word bhoga as fee of 
a paUiyastru The word bhoga is used very often in the sense of 
a prostitute’s salary in K. ( 124/6, 125/3, 127/7, /8, /12, 184/10, 
230/8 etc. ). 

3. Labha— Profit, income. 

The chapter Y of the VI book of Kam. is entitled Idhhaviiesa 
and refers to the prostitute’s salary. 

4. LabhatiIw A— ZdiAa* (profite, income) -^r^atHaya (prominent, 

more). 

Special income obtained through prostitution. 

The word Idbhdtisaya is very often used in this sense in Kam. 
*(See Kam. 342/11, 342/23, 347/6, 348/3, /16 etc.). 

5. Yetana — T he price, the fee, prostitute’s salary. 

I met the word vetana in this sense in K. 241/11 etc. 

6. Ye^Yabhrti — (prostitute) + (fee). 

Prostitute’s salary. 

The word veiydhhrti is used in Boehtlinok’s and Eoth’s 
Sanskrit WoerUrbuch as a synonym of the word bhoga. See 
gai^ikdbhrti. 

7. VB^YALAYA—'ye§ 2 /d® (prostitute) -{-^Idya (tall). 

Prostitute’s salary. 

In Hem. cited in ^abd. (at Veif/djana$amdiraya ) the word 
vezydjanmamdiraya Is expressed by the word veiydldya. ( See 
Appendix VI/19). 
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APPENDIX V. 

LOVER OF PROSTITUTES 

1. Kumbha — The lover of a prostitute. 

A word kumbha is quoted in Hemacaudra’s Anekdrthaiani^ 
graha ( Yienna-Bombay 1893, 2, 301a). See Bobhtlingk’s 
and Roth’s Sanskrit Woerterhuch at knmhha^ See No. 6, 

2. eTumbhaka — from kumhha. 

A lover of a prostitute. 

The word kv^mhhaka is quoted in this meaning in Bobhtlingk^s 
and Roth’s Sanskrit Woertehuch at kumhhaka. 

3. GanikApati — gar^ika ( courtezan ) + ( man lover ). 

A lover of a courtezan. 

Hem. (519a) identifies the word gar^ikdpati with the word 
hhujanigat 

4. Bandhula — A n attendant in the chamber of a harlot. 

The word handhtda is quoted in this sense by Lakshman’s 
Ramcandra Yaidya (Sanscrit-English Dictionary, Bombay 1889). 
See Amar. {^Nrvarga 26a p. 44/13). 

5. Bhujamga or — (from hhuj^io enjoy). 

A lover of a prostitute. 

Hem. (519a) identifies the word hhujamga with the word 
gar^ikdpaii. See Hal. 11-227 (identically). 

6. Y EsTAPATi — veiya* ( prostitute ) '^pati ( man, lover ). 

A lover of a prostitute. 

Hemacandra’s Anekdrthasamgraha (Yienna-Bombay 1893) 
identifies the word veiydpaii with the word kthmhha (2, 301a). 

7. Yaisika— ( from prostitute). 

A lover of a prostitute. 

I met the word vaiiika in liasamaujarl (fol. 67 sqq. ) where 
lovers are divided into pati, upapati, and vdiiika, 

APPENDIX VI. 

BROTHEL 

1, Ganikaku^’UMba — ganika (courtezan) ■\-°kn>fumha (household, 

establishment ). 

An establishment of courtezans, a brothel. 

T did not meet this word in the Sanskrit texts. From K. 
123/10, 11. it is obvious that it is used in this sense. The 
word is cited in this sense in J, J. Meyer’s Das altindische Buck 
des Welt und Staatslchen^ (Leipzig p. 193/17). 

2i Gai{ikagriia— ( courtezan ) + 'g^ha ( habitation, house ). 
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A habitation of a courtezan, a brothel. 

The word garjiikdgrha is identified in Hemacsndrt’s Anekdr- 
thasamgraha ( Bombay 1893 ; 2, 372 b) with the word veiyam* 
It is cited also in Pali {ganikdghare^ garjiikdyaghare ; Jdtaka 
481 etc,). 

3. Pur A— A castle, a residence, a brothel. 

Hem. (11003) identifies the word pwm with the words veia 
and vesydsraya, 

4. RATiGRHA—ra^i* (lust, lewdness, carnal desire) -^^grha (house). 

A house of lewdness, a brothel. 

I met the word ratigrha in Varahamihira's Brhatiamhitd (63i 
16) where it is used alternatively with the word ratibhavana. 

6. Ratibhavana — rati* (lust, lewdness, carnal desire) -\-*bhavana 
(habitation, house). 

A house of lewdness, a brothel. 

I met the word ratibhavana in Yarahamihira’s Brhatsamhitd 
(53, 14) wh^re it is used alternatively with the word ratigrha, 

6. LiLAGARA — Ilia* (play, charm, gallantry, lewdness) -pfrom *gar 

( to watch, to guard ). 

A place of lewdness, a brothel. 

I met the word llldgdra in this sense in Baghuvamia ( ed. by 
F. STE^'ZLER VIlI-92), 

7. Lilagrha-— (play, charm, gallantry, lewdness) +*grha 

(habitation, house), 

A place of lewdness, a brothel. 

I met the word lildgrha in this sense in Kathdraritsdgara 
(ed. by Brockhaus; 1-64). 

8* Lilageha — Ilia* (play, charm, gallantry, lewdness) +*geha (habi- 
tation, house). 

A place of lewdness, a brothel. 

I met the word lilageha in this sense in KathdsaritBdgara 
( ed. by Brockhaus ; CXIV-51 ), 

9. Ljlavksman — lild* (play, charm, gallantry, lewdness) 4-*f?elman 
(habitation, place). 

A place of lewdness, a brothel. 

I met the word llldveiman in this sense in Rdjatarahgir^l 

(ed. by Teoyeb; 1-328) where it is used alternatively with the 
word mldmbhavana, 

10, Vilasabhavana — mldda* (charm, flirt, lewdness) i-*bhai>ana 
(habitation, house). 

A house of lewdness, a brothel. 

I met the word vilasabhavana in this sense in Mdjatarahgi’oX 
(ed. by Trover; 1-192) where it used alternatively with the 
word llldveiman. 
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IL Vilasamandira— ( charm, flirt, lewdnsss) ^""mandira 
{ habitation, house ). 

A house of lewdness, a brothel. 

I met the word mlaaamandira in this sense in ^abd. ( See 
Boehtlingk’s and Rothes Sanskrit Woerterhueh VI-p. 1167 
referring to Wilson). 

12. ViLlSAVE^MAN — vildea^ (charm, flirt, lewdness) +’'veiman (habi- 

tation, house). 

A house of lewdness, a brothel. 

I met the word vildsaveiman in this sense in Kathdsaritsdgara 
( ed. by Brockhaus ; 94-6 ), 

13. Vilasa^ayya — vildsa^ (charm, flirt, lewdness) +*iayyd (camp, 

place, house). 

A house of lewdness, a brothel. 

I met the word vildsaiayyd in this sense in Kathdsaritsdgara 
(ed. by Brockhaus; 103-211 ). 

14. Ve^a — A place of prostitutes, a district in a town for prostitutes, 

a brothel. 

Amar. cited in §abd. (at veiydjanasamdiraya) identifies the 
word veia with the words pura, veiydiraya, and veiydlaya 
(see also Hem, 1003a), and Medini (cited in 8abd. At i>eia) 
with veiydgrha. See Amar. (ed. Colebrookb. Calcutta 1807: 
p. 24/4 ). I very often met the word veia in the sense of a 
brothel ( Mn. IV->85, IX-264, Mrcchakatika--Aci IV (p. 107), 
Dandin’s Daiakumdracarita 228/111 etc.). See also Hema- 
candra’s Anekdrtahasamgraha ( Vienna-Bombay 1893; 2, 541). 

15. Ve^ANA — A n entrance, a brothel. 

I met the word veiana in the sense of a brothel in K. XXXVI. 
See J. J. Meyer's Das altincische Buck vom Welt-und Staatslehen 
(Leipzig; p. 231/15). 

16. V ESAVlSA— ( prostitution ) + ( habitation ). 

A house of prostitution, a brothel. 

I met the word miavdsa in the sense of a brothel in Mreeha- 
kafika (act I-p. 26/26). 

17. Vb^tam — (from vslya-prostitute ). 

A brothel. 

Hem. and Jatcidhara cited in ^»bd. { at miydjanaiatnSiraya ) 
identify the word veiyam with the words veiydjanaaam^aya, 
(identically Medini cited in ^bd. at eefyant), veiya&raya, 
pura, and veia, 

— twfyd* ( prostitnte ), +*yrAa (house)* 

A hotua of a prostitute, a brotheL 

18 fit. 
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Hemacandra in AnekdrthaaarAgraha (Vienna-Bombay 1893; 
2, 641 ) quotes the word miydgrha along with the word ^eia. 
I also met the word veiydgrha in the meaning of a brothel in 
Trikdnjdaiesa ( ed. Calcutta ; 3, 3, 432 ). 

19. Ve^tajanasama^raya — veiyd^ (prostitute) + jana* (people) + 

samdiraya ( dwelling-place ). 

A habitation of a multitude of prostitutes, a brothel. 

Amar. cited in ^iabd. (at veiydjanasamdiraya) and Jatddhara 
( cited ibid, ) identify the word veiydjanasamdiraya with the 
words veiydlaya^ veia^ veiydiraya^ pura^ and veiyam. I met the 
word veiydjanasamdiraya in the sense of a brothel in the 
commentary on Mrcchebkatika ( cited by Regnault, cataloguised 
sub No. 167 by Wilson, 1822; ad Act 1-^121 referring to 
Amar. and ad act VIII-p, 60 ), See Amar. ( ed, by Colebrooke 
Calcutta 1807, Puravarga 2a p. 24/4). 

20. Ve^yamve^A — ( prostitute) -f ( house ). 

A house of a prostitute, a brothel. 

I met the word veiyamveia in the sense of a brothel in 
Eagkuvamia. See J. J. Meyer’s edition of Dandin’s Daiakumd* 
racarita (Leipzig; p. 150). 

21. Ve^yalaya— ( prostitute) ^*laya (place of rest). 

A place of rest for prostitutes, a brothel. 

6abd. quotes veiydlaya ( cited at veiydjanasamdiraya and at 
veiyam referring to Medini ) along with the words veiyajanor 
samd&raya and veiyam, ? 

22. VB^YAviTHi — veiyd* ( prostitute ) + ^v%th% ( street )• 

A street of prostitutes. A part of a town, or district of a 
town for brothels. 

I met the word veiyavlthl in this sense in Bhojaprabandha 
( ed. Jib. Viyasftgara p. 93, cited in J. J. Meyer’s edition of 
Dandin’s Baiakumdracaritaf Leipzig). 

23. Vbi^yave^man — veiyd!* (prostitute) +'*veiman (habitation, house). 

A house of a prostitute, a brothel. 

I met the word veiydveiman in the sense of a brothel in 
Edjataranginl (ed, by Teoybr V-236) and in Prahodht^ 
candrodaya (ed. by Brokhaus 19-12). 

24. Ve4yA4bata— ^e82/d* (prostitute) -^diraya (habitation, house). 

A house of a prostitute, a brothel. 

Hem. and Jafadhara cited in 6abd. (at veiydjaftasamdiraya} 
identify the word veiydiraya with the words vdydjanmamd^ 
ifaya^ veiydlaya^ veiyam, pur a and veia, (See Hem* 1003a). 
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APPENDIX Vn. 

PROCURESS 

1. AbjunI or arjjunx — (from orj— to procure). 

A woman who procures, a procuress. 

Jatodhara cited in ^abd. ( at kuftanl ) identifies the word 
arjjunl with the words mddhav% rangamdtar and kuttanl* 
identically Yiivamedini cited in 6abd. ( at arjjun% ). 

2. KuTi — (from A;«^i~crookedness ). 

A crooked woman, a procuress. 

The word kut% is quoted in the sense of a procuress in Laksman 
Ramcandra Vaidya^s Standard Sanscrit-English Dictionary 
(at kpf'i ), ( Bombay 1889 ). . 

3. KuTUNi— ( from crooked ness ). 

A crooked woman, a procuress. 

Tattikd cited in 6abd. ( at kuttanl ) identifies the word kutunl 
with the words kuttanl and samhhall. 

The word kutunl is probably incorrectly considered in 
Bobhtlinok^s and Roth’s Sanskrit Woerterhtcch (at kutunl) as 
a wrong spelling of the word kuttanl, 

4. KuTTlNi — (form crookedness). 

A crooked woman, a procuress. 

The word kuffanl is the most frequently used word for the 
“procuress”. The word kuttanl is often used alternatively with 
the word kuUinl (See Hitopade$a 11-85, etc.), Amar. (ed* 
Colebrooke’s, Calcutta 1807. Nrvarga 19 b p. 44/4) identifies 
the word kuttanl with the words sambhall and vdramukhyd, 
^abdaratndvall cited in 6abd. ( at hmbhaddsl ) with the word 
hmbhaddsl and Viivamedim cited in 6abd. ( at arjjunl ) with 

the word arjjunl. See Hemaoandra’s Anekdfthasamgraha 345 a, 
3-702 b, 3-703 a. 

An interesting philological derivation of the word kutfanl 
is to be found in Kam, (59, 16-18). 

Td api ( kaldvidagdhd, muT^daj vrsall and vrddhaga^ikd) 
samdhivigrahayorjndne karmaxj^i ca niyoktavydh, Tdica sathdhi* 
vigrahdrtham kuttandccdlandcca kuttanya ityucyante. 

Usually the mother of a prostitute is called kuttanl (Kathd’- 
saritsdgara etc. ). See No. VII/5. 

a, KottjinI — ( from At^^-crookedness, ). 

A crooked woman, a procuress. 

The word kuttinl is like the word kutfanX one of the common* 
est words for “ procuress ( See Hitopadsia 11-86 and other )• 
Hal. (JI-337) identifies the word kuttinl with the words 
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iambhall and cundlf Trikdxjda^esa cited in 6abd. (at kuttinl) 
adds the word gav^emkd. See also Hemacandra’s Dhdtupdtha 
(1-31) and Trikdiidaiesa (ed. Colebrooke, Calcutta 1807, 
Manusyavarga 5 p. 24/14-15). The mother of a prostitute is 
also called kuttinl ( Kathasaritsagara^, Tar. 57 and other ). 
See No. VIT/4. ' 

6. KxjTNi — ( from A;t^^i-orookednes8, ). 

A crooked woman, a procuress. 

Bhdsa cited in 6abd. ( at kuttani ) describes kutfani by the 
word k%(>tni, 

7. KuMBHADASi-^A;ww»6Aa* (a cup, a goblet) -{-^ddsl (slave). 

A slave of a cup, a girl who brings a cup, a prostitute, a 
procuress. ( See No. 34 ). 

The principal meaning of the word kumbhaddsl is “prostitute”. 
I have very often met the word kumbhaddsl in this sense ( Kam. 
etc. ). However, the lexicographers quote this word also in the 
sense of a procuress. And, for instance : Sabdaratndvall cited in 
^abd. (at kumbhaddsl) identifies the word kumbhaddsl with 
the word kthUanl^ and cited at kti^ftanl with the word gar^^Grukd, 
(Identically Hem. ad 531 a). 

8. Ganikamatar — gay^ika ( courtezan ) + ( mother ). 

Courtezan^s mother, a procuress. 

I met the word gar^ikdmdiar sometimes in Dandin’s Daia- 
kumdracarita ( ch. 2 Apohdravarmau^ s Adventure ), where the 
author describes the duties of a ganyikdmdiar towards her 
daughter. It is evident from this story that the mother of 
the courtezan was a “procuress^'. Probably such a ga'fyikdmdtaT 
need not neccessarily be the real mother of the courtezan but 
she could be a guardian of courtezans. 

9. Ganbbuka — ( from gra^erw-prostitute ). 

A prostitute, a procuress. 

The main significance of the word gan^Lerukd is a prostitute. 
The word gav^erukd^ however, may have also the meaning 
of a procuress. I met the word gayj^rukd in the sense of a 
procurcis in iahdaratnamll cited in ^abd. (at where 

it is identified with the word kutpani and kumbhaddsl* 
See No 55. 

10. CuNDi— (from cund^^^o diminish, to reduce). 

A procuress. 

Hem. (533) identifies the word cuniii with the words 
kutfani ahd iafhbhalu 

II, Dutak 1-^( from rfi^-messenger ). 

A messenger of love, e procuress. 
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The word dimM is cited in Cappeller’s Sanskrit Woerter- 
buck M identical with dutika. See No. 14. 

12 . Duti — (from c?wia-messenger). 

A messenger of love, a procurer, a procuress. 

6abd. (ai duti) identifies the word dilii with the words 
dutikd and dutika. See No. VTT/14. 

13. buTiKA — (from (i'il^a-messenger ). 

A messenger of lovo, a procuress. 

6abd. ( at ) identifies the word dntika with the words 
dati^ dtitly and duilkd. See No. YII/14. 

14 . Dot! — (from c^ii^a-messenger ). 

A messenger of love, a procuress. 

This is the most typical dessignation for the word “ messenger 
of love Her duties and actions are very well discribed 
in Kam, (p. 46, 276, 288). (SeeR. Liebe und JShe 

im alien und modernen Indien^ Berlin 1904/6). I very often 
met the word dntl in ancient Indian literature as a designa- 
tion for a messenger (female messenger of love), as well as for a 
procuress, because a messenger of love had to perform the 
duties of a procuress (see Kam. 276-288, Hitopadeia, Book 
I-Story 7. p. 54. ed. by August Boltz, Leipzig 1868), etc. 
The word datl is considered by lexicographers as a synonym 
for the words dut% dutika^ dutlkd^ (according to ^ahdaratnavall 
cited in ^bd. at dutikd and at dull ) and sancdrikd ( according 
to Amar. ed. by Dh. Parsharam Shastri-Waze, Bombay 1894; 
Manuayavarga 1107, and Hal. 11-336 ). As to who is suitable 
to be a dull see Kam. (287), Anahgarahga (fol. 14a), Pancaad- 
yaka (10 2526) Sdhityadarpai^a (157), Batirahasya (fol. 18a), 
Smaradlpikd ( Rec. A. fol. 8b), etc. 

16 . DtfTiKA — ( from du/a-messanger ). 

A messenger of IdVe, a procuress. 

According to ^abd<Mratnavail cited in ^bd. ( at duil ) the 
word duilkd is coiisidered as a synonym of the words dui% 
ddti and dutikd, 

Matar — A mother, a mother of a prostitute, a procuress. 

The word mdtar is often used instead of the word gmsikdmdtaf 
or tdpdjlvdmdtar etc. for the designation of a mother, of a 
prostitute, which expression is often identical with the 
expressly procuress”. I met the word mdiar in the sense of 
a pPooujfess in K. (123/12), K&m. (318/16 sqq., 320, 321), 
l>andiii*B Daiahumdracarita (chapter II. Apah&ravarman's 
Adrehtare 206/78 etc,), §ukasaptati (t. o. VII, XXVII), 
PafioatAutra (Tantr^kbylyiki; iKs admit Fmmng dt$ Fan* 
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catantra OtU9 dem Sanskrit uehersetzt mit JSinleitung und 
Anmerkungen von Johann^ Hebtel; Leipzig-Berlin 1909; 
Appendix), Mrcchakatika (act VIII-56, IX-10), Kaihdsarii- 
sdgara (Tar. 12; see also Tar. 57), etc. (See Jdtaka 118). 

17. MatrkI — mother {deminutivum)^ a mother of a prostitute, a 

procuress^ 

The word mairkd is often used instead of the ’iv^ord gax^i^^ 
kdmdtar or rupdjlvdmdtar etc. for the designation of the mother 
of a prostituie which expression is often identical with the 
expression “ procuress”. I met the wolrd mdtrkd in the sense of 
a procuress in Kam. (315/6 sqq) and K, ( 123/6, 124/19, 
113/18 etc.). 

18. MadhavI — ( from mddlm sweet, charming). 

A sweet woman, a procuress. 

Jatodhara cited in ^abd. ( at huttanl ) identifies the word 
mddhavl with the words kuftan% rangamdiar^ dui% and 
See Hemaoandra’s Anekdrthasamgraha (3, 702 b). 

19. Yoniposaka — yoni'* ( vidva ), + to chastise ). 

An attendant of a yoni^ guardian of prostitutes, a procurer. 

For the word yoniposaka ( used in the sense of a “procurer** 
see J. J. Meyer's Das altindische Buck WsU’^und StaatUhcn 
( Leipzig ; p. 37 5/25 ). See Appendix III/5, 

20. RAKGAMATAR—rawgfu* (theatre) -f ( mother ). 

A mother of an actress, or of a prostitute, a procuress. 

Jatadhara cited in 6abd. (at kuttani) identifies the word 
rangamdtar with the words kuUan\ tnddhavl^ and ajjnni, 

21. Ratatali— {coitus) +*ld* (tree). 

A procuress. 

Trikdiplaiem cited in ^abd. ( at ratatdli ) identifies the word 
ratatdli with the word kuttani. 

22. RuPAJiVAMATAR — Tupdjlvd* (prostitute) +*mdear (mother). 

Mother of a prostitute, a procuress. 

I met the word rupdjivdmdtar in the sense of a procuress in 
K. (55/11). 

23.. ViBAiinEYA-*«?dra’ (treasure, frequently, rank) -ffrom mukha 
(face, head). 

A woman at the head of a rank, a prostitute, a procuress. 

Only Amar. (ed. by Sahity&ch&rya Papdit ^rl Haragovinda 
Milra; Benares 1934, Jfrvarga 19 b p. 44/4 ) identifies the] word 
vdramukhyd with thd words kvitfmt mixd sambhdlu See No 164. 

24* VBiAVAOT--(fpoinorfa-brothel)* 
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A brothel, a keeper of a brothel, a procurer. 

I met the word vesamnt in the sense of a procurer in KuUuka*8 
commentary on Mn. IV -8 4. 

26« ^ABDALi— A procuress. 

I met the word iabdall in the sense of a procuress in Sukasa- 
ptati (ed. by R. Schmidt 63/13, Bee 26, 27). 

26. SambhalI — A procuress. 

The word iambkall is identified with the words eundl and 
( in Hem. 633b, and Hal. 11-337), kuttani (in Hem. 
533b, and Amar. cited in ^abd. at kuftanl) and kuttinl (in 
Hal, 11-337 ). See Hemacandra^s Anekdrthasamgraha ( 8, 702b) 
( kuttan% ). 

27. SambhalIya— ( from iambkall ) 

A procuress. Identical with iambkall. See No. VII/26. 

I met the word iamhkallya in the sense of a procuress in 
Naisadkacarita (ed. Calcutta ; 6, 76 ). 

28. Samcabika— or sancIrika 

A procuress. 

Amar, cited in ^abd, (at dull) and Hal. (11-335) identify the 
word samcdrikd with the word dutl, 

29. Samohatika- 

A procuress, 

I met the word samgkatikd in the sense of a procuress in 
Trikavdaiesa ( ed. Calcutta 3, 3, 48. ). 

30. Sambhal! or sambhal! 

A procuress, 

t Taftika cited in Sabd, (at kiUtanl) identifies the word 
Bamhhall with the word kuttani. 
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SYNONYMS AND APHORISMS* 

By 

Dr. LUDWIK STERNBACH (Poland) 
APHORISMS 

“ Love is a fire, whose fiame is lust 
Whose fuel is gallantry 
Wherein our youth and riches must 
Thus sacrificed be. ” 

So runs a proverb in Mrcchakatlka\ 

A better expression for this proverb, however, is to be found in 
Bharirhari ^ : 

‘‘A courtezan is the love God’s fiame supported by the fuel of beauty 
wherein the paramours sacrifice youth aud riches.” 

# 

In ancient India the position of the courtezan was very high. 

This is particularly evident from various epics. For example, king 
Virata after having defeated his enemies with Partclavas^ help in a bloody 
battlo, gave orders to his envoys : “ Go to the town and declare that we have 
obtained one great victory. Young girls shall adorn themselves and along 
with courtezans ( ) leave the city and come to meet the king. 

In the same way the king after having received the news that his son 
had won a battle gave an order that his son should be greeted in *the 
triumph march by young nice knights and courtezans.^ 

Prom Buddhist stories it is further evident what position courtezans 
enjnyed. 

Courtezans were the only women who could enjoy and display their 
education. In dramatic works the courtezans, in contrast to other women, 
made use of the Sanskrit language and not of the Prakrit languages. 
The profession of a courtezan was not considered lowly. On the contrary it 
was estimable. A courtezan stood higher than a “faceless” woman, what 
appears from an aphorism of Btitopadeia 

* Continued from Bharatiya VidyR Vol. V, p. 143. 
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Mrooh. 62 according to 1. S. 3574, Trans! . 
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Hit. 1-139. 1. S. II 5953 ( 1-2730 ). 
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<< Better an empty stable than the most beautiful but wild bull, 

Better a courtozau than a chaste but ill-bred woman, 

Better to live iu the forest than in the city of a stupid sovereign^ 

Better to give up life than to have intercourse with lower people. ” 

To courtezans honour had to be done and none was allowed to behave 
indecently towards them ; this prooceeds from an aphorism found in Panca* 
tantra “ A man who behaves indecently and brutally towards women, an 
enemy, a false friend, especially one who behaves in such a manner towards* 
courtezans should not live”. 

# 

It is understood that a courtezan must have possessed external virtues 
i. e. she had to be nice looking. That is contained in an aphorism of 6adra^ 
tna ;* “A dull Brahmin, an aged father of the family, a poor man being 
in love, a rich penitent, an ugly courtezan (^^f) and an avaricious sove- 
reign, -are the six objects of mockery in the world”,® 

However, so that her profession should be profitable the courtezan could 
not be bashful. This is expressed in an aphorism of Yrddhacaryxhya 

“ Lost is a priest who does not possess frugality, 

Lost is a sovereign who possesses it, 

Lost is a courtezan ( ) when she has sense of shame, 

Lost is a noble woman when she has not it”. 

# 

A courtezan who practises her profession in self interest or is engaged 
in a brothel or as a king’s functionary concludes a contract with a male 
person according to which she has to receive the payment agreed on for 
sexual intercourse. When one of the parties does not observe the contract 
this one is obliged to pay twice the amount of the concluded payment.® 
The male person is in a better position than the courtezan ; he chooses 
a woman who pleases him while this choice is not available to the courtezan. 
An aphorism of Mrcchakatika expresses that as follows 

1 I 

^ ^ ^ It 

Pane. Book lIL Introduction 64, ed. by F. Kielhoru, Bombay 1896. 

2 \ 

II 

Sadratna 3, 1. S. 2224. 

3 Compare a Russian aphorism : ** Beauty of chaste is a virtue, that of a courtezan 
a quality”, according to **Racial Proverbs” by S. O. Champion^London-Russiao 25. 
According to a Hindustani proverb. Fallon-Diotionary of Hindustani Proverbs. 
**A woman with her hair down is a courtezan’* ( Bam pkm bmffAhhokphin heiwd ) 
{ in Urdu ). 

4 Yfddbacan. Adh. VllI-lS. 

31^# ^ II 

Y-IL 292jBeeN. VI-18. . 

6 ’Ijlrsfilf 

jst •ii*<iKi ft! vfff *11 «nft?TT 'rfNr > 
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-wisest Brahman and the meanest fool 
Bathe in the selfsame pool ; 

Beneath the peacock, flowering plants bend low, 

No less beneath the crow ; 

The Brahman, warrior, merchant, sail along 
With all the vulgar throng. 

You (i, e, courtezans) are the pool, the flowering plant, the boatj 
And on your beauty every man may dote”. 

The same aphorism is expressed by Vita in following words^ : 

“you (i, e, courtezans) are common as the flower 
That grows beside the road ; in bitter truth. 

Your body has its price ; your beauty’s dower 
Is his, who pays the market’s current rate : 

Then serve the man you love and him you hate”^ 

In another place of Mrcchakatika Vita says to Vasantasend : 

“Did I not tell you to serve the man you love and him you hate”®,^. 
The courtezan must receive everybody for money ; it is evident from 
some aphorisms expressing contempt towards courtezans. We read in 
Bhartrhari : 

Who, indeed, could be able to fall in love with courtezans 

Who for a mere song offer their charming body to a man born blind, 

To a fool, to an infirm one... by old age, to a peasant, 

To a man of low family, to an afflicted one by a flowing leprosy. 

Who are the destroying knife for the wonder-plant of true perception®* 

It was pointed out above that the courtezans as educated persons were 
esteemed and honoured. This, however, is to be found only in epics and in 


Mrcch, I, 32. ed, by M. R. Kale, p. 32. Trausl. by A. W, R^ der. 

1 HT^crr 5!^ • 

ft ^ gRrjr n 

Mrcch. I, 31. ed. by M, P. Kale, p, 22, Traasl. by A W. Ryder, 

2 Courtezan. 

3 JHTT 5Tft-“gjigq-=5r?: 

4 Mfooh. VIII. by M. K. Kale, p. 171. Transl, by A. W. Ryder. We find alM ft 
comparison between a courtezan and a plant by Catullus XLl, di : 

**Ut temx hedera hm e( hue arborem implicai enww”, 

^.'11 

m. 

Lm^la^id in Piers Plownmn : Lady Meed says about courtezans : “As Common, 
as the pavement to every man who walked”, and Shakespeare iii “Much Ado 
about Nothing ; “A commoii Stale” ( Act IV ), 


Bhartr. I, 89, according to 1. S. I. * 
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the literature which mentions idolised persons. In daily life the eeiiftezans 

did not possess a high position which appears from the comnloh Htei^ature, 

Perhaps the best characteristic of a courtezan, a characteristic taken 
from life, is to be found in Kathasaritadgara 

“Providence created in this world the fair and frail type of w6man, the 
courtezan, to steal the wealth and life of rich young men blinded with the 
intoxication of youth”. 

In Mrcchakatika Maitreya gives another good characteristic of a cour* 
tezan during a talk with Gmudaiia. He says : 

courtezan is like a pebble in your shoe 
It hurts before you get rid of it”.^ 

It was, however, well known that courtezans did not possess real feelings, 
that they did all for money, that they were cheats, that nobody could believe 
them and that, therefore, they had to be rather avoided than loved. We 
read in an aphorism of SiMasitasamdoka 

“As a thief of the wealth... 

' Asa man-murdering pest, skilled in bringing all sufferings, 

As a snare to catch the mad elephant called man, 

The courtezan, the soleable woman was sent to earth by £ate*^ 

Indeed, we read in Mrcchakafika^ that a courtezan was the personifi- 
cAtion of lust but this lust was of short duration. This appears from the 
following words which a procuress adressed to the courtezan named Eupanikd: 

“A courtezan who really loves someone is like the redness of the setting 
sun, both glitter but not for long” (Kathdsaritsdgara,^) 

The same thought appears in Edjatarangirn^ in other more beautiful 
irords: 

“The charm of the courtezan^s affection, the rainbow’s light, the 
Sunflower’s colour and the oven so ravishing chorus song, they all are 
tuomentary , ” 

Identical words wo find in Mrcchakaliha 

1 \ u 

katli. Tar. 57-57, 58 j ed. by P. DurgiiprasM & K, P. Parab ; Traasl, by TaWdey 

ia ‘*Tfae Ocean of Story... ’’London 1924. 

Ml^h. VIIL ed. by M. B. Kale, p. 114. TransL by A. W. Ryd,!-. 

a ?{%:)st^sorr i 

Subh. XXIV-21. 

4 Mrcch, Act. IX. 

6 ^ Sft #21^, A story about BapanikS. 

6 i 

3<nff»ftcn?r =? frftoit sPt ii 

Eaj. Tar, 5, 381. according to 1. S. I. 5039, 

1 

Mrccb. IV/15a. ed. by M. R. Kale, p, 92, .Tnffisl. by A W. Ryder. 
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fickle as the billows of the sea 
Glowing no longer, than the evening sky. 

The same view, however, is expr^a^ excellently in Suhhadt^TTTLavdi,^ 
The aff^tion of a courtesan is there compared with a bubble, We road there 5 
cloud’s shadow, strawfire, a villain’s friendship, water on the 
ground, a courtesan’s affection and a bad friend, — these six are like a bubble,’* 
* • ^ 

“Want of feefing and love is the reason why the affection of a 
courtezan is of short duration only.” According to Mrcchakatika^ the 
ga'ig^ila Vasantafienn takes a walk with Caritdaila in darkness because 
the latter has no candlesticks. Cdrudatia^s friend Maitreya speaks then a 
sentence which is very fine and characteristic especially in the original text 
because of the pun — oil and love. Maiifeya remarks : 

“These torches of ours are like courtezans, who despise their poor lovers* 
They won’t light up unless you feed them.” 

A similar sentence is to be found in Kathdsarisdgara^ in a “Story 
about a Trader’s Son, a Courtezan and the wonderful Ape Ala.” Here Isim» 
ravru*ma^ the son of the trader Ratnavarman was entrusted by his father to a 
procuress in order to be instructed by the latter in different tricks 

used by the courtezans. This procuress named Yamajikvd expresses the 
following axiom : 

“ Every-one is valued on account of wealth, a courtezan especially ”, 

And courtezans ^vho fall in love do not obtain wealth, therefore, 
a courtezan should abandon passion. 

“For rosy red love’s proper hue is the harbinger of eclipse to the cour- 
tezan as to the evening twilight”. 

The courtezan does all with the purpose only to win money. 

“If wealth is thine, the maid is thine, 

For maids are won by gold” 
says Maifreya in Mrccliakatika^ 


Mfcch. uses, iudeed, the word ^ and not but one can conclude from the 
many references about the same subject that these sentences refer to 

i 

1 3Hir«sm iroiRr: ^ i 

^ ^ 51^<nn: it 

Subhae. B02b, according to 1. S, 11-516. 

2 ?h: I Mrccb, 

L ed. by M. B, Kale, p. 40. Transl. by A. W. Ryder. 

.3 ?iiif 1 5n^?isfcrPi''«iT ^ 5!r%3!:?n ii 

Katb., Tar. 67-61 ; ed. by P. DurgSprasSd & K. P. Parab ; Transl. by Tawney io 
“The Ocean of Story..,’'* Loudon 1924, 

Mrcch, y/0ed, by M, R. Knle p» Ho. Transl by A. W. Byclcr, 
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Therefore, avarice of courtezans became proverbial says also MaitTeya 
in Mrcchakafika 

“It is hard to find a lotus plant without a root, a merchant who never 
cheats, a goldsmith who never steals, a village gathering without a fight, and 
a courtezan without avarice’’. 

Possession of wealth is necessary for courtezans because 
“science is the priests’ power, the kings’ power is the army, money is 
the courtezans’ power, the power is obedience” says Vrddhacarj^akya} 

The same sentence is to be found in several passages of the ancient 
Indian literature. As examples some of them are here cited, Whe read in 
Pancatantra^ that a procuress after Iiaving perceived tliat her daughter lent 
some money to a young man adressed herself to her daughter as follows : 

“Courtezans use the sexual connection with men only for money* For 
the highest lust is promoted by intoxication, love by lust, senses by eating, 
so all is promoted by money, ^ All affairs develop ])y the stored money 
collected irrespectively from where it comes like honey from the flower- 
powder.'*^ Make yourself free. Relieve yourself, my daughter, of your 
passion and address yourself to persons who are proud of their wealth 

An episode of the same kind is contained in Kathasdritsdgara in the 
“Story about a Trader’s Son, a Courtezan and the wonderful Ape Ala” which 
ends with a following sentence 

“So you see, king, that there never dwells in the minds of courtezans 
even an atom of truth unalloyed with treachery ; so a man who desireres pros- 
perity should not take pleasure in them, as their society is only to be gained 
by the wealthy, any more than in uninhabited woods to be crossed only with 
a caravan”. 

In Mrcchakatika Vita says 
“Pride and tricks and lies and fraud 
Are in your face ; 

False playground of the lustful god, 

Such is your face ; 


31^^ I 

Mroch. V., ed, by M, R. Kale p. 116. Transl. by A, W. Ryder, 

2 Vrddhaciin. Adh, 11-16. 

Tantrakhyayika. Die aeJJeMe Fassuwf dm Patlc.afmtrJL am dem fiamhrit %i6b€r»M 
mit Ei'deituntj nnd Anmerhwifjen vmi Johannes HeHd p, 153-155, 

4 <S’7oJl-a57. 

5 mia 58. 

mg ii 

Kath. Tar. 57-174 ; ed. by P. Dargaprasad & K, P. Parab ; Transl. by Tawney in 
“The Ocean of Story../’ London 1924. 

Mfcch. V/36 ed. by M. R, Kale, p. 127. Transl. by A. W. Rydor. 
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The wench’s stock in trade, in fine, 

Epitome of Joys divine, 

I mean your face — 

For sale ! the price is courtesy. 

I trust you’ll find a man to buy 
Your face”. 

* She became proverbially false, which may be seen from the following 
aphorism from Bha'^trhari's Vairagya Sataka 

“O my mind! Do not in thy solicitude think upon the goddess of 
fortune, for she is as uncertain as a courtezan, delighting to sport in the 
frown or smile of princes...”. 

In a similar manner Ksemendra in Samayamdtrkd gives the following 
counsel :• 

Courtezans hold fast the man endowed with property ; ( should abondon 
a man ) as long as his fortune is not consumed like a lamp-wick the end 
of which only gives light till it is continually moistened with some drops 
of oil.^ 

.The procuresses propagate the principle — as it results from Kathdsarit- 
sdgara ^ — that 

“the courtezan shall rather touch a dead body than a poor man’^ 

Real love has no importance for a courtezan, Money only which is 
gained by her in a cunning manner is of value to her. This is clearly 
Evident from a fino aphorism contained in Suhhdsitasamdoha,^ 

“ She ( the courtezan ) frequently addresses hundreds of flattering words 
to a man who spends money though he comes of an unfine family ; on the 
contrary she would put away even Kdma^ if he should come to her but 
without money.” 

Therefore, she is compared with a bird of prey which strips the tree 
of its leaves (i, e, deprives young men of their fortune). We find in 
Mrochakatika^ the following sentence : 

Bhartr. Vairagya S'ataha Miscellaneous, 17. ed. by K, T. Telang, Transh by 
Bev. B. Hale Wortham, London 1886. 

SH: sp: iSfiTr II 

Kscm&ndra's Samayamatrkd V-77, od, by P, Durgaprasad & K. P. Parab, 

( Bombay 1925 ). 

3 SeeSubh. XXIV. Especially 2, 10, 14, 10 and XXXI-23, Hit). 11-23 according to 
I. S.-II. 484 1 I 

sRcRT 'TdqqRTifti;^: n 

Hath* Tar. 12/92 b. ed, by P. Durgapra&ad & K. P* Parab. 

qjwRft ^ 5it 5T n 

Subh. XXIV-7. 

6 Vi'ddhaoao. Adh. V, 6, 

20 *IT. i^. 
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noble youth is like a goodly tree 
His wealth, the fruit so fair, 

The courtezan ( ) is like a bird, for she 
Picks him and leaves him bare 

On account of her greediness for money she ruins every man especially 
a rich man. This appears from an aphorism from Nitisdstra ^ : 

“A female slave ruins the man of honour, a courtezan a rich man^ 

a widow the duration of life, a strange wife ( ruins ) totaUy the man 

That the courtezan continues the sexual connection with a man as long 
as he has money appears from Mfcchakaflka where the following sentence is 
to be found 

“A woman^ takes your gold, then leaves you free, 

You’re worthless, like cosmetics, when you’re dry”. 

The identical sentence is expressed in Vrddhacdi^akya as follows 

“The courtezan turns away from a man who has no more money, the 
people from the fallen sovereign, the bird leaves the tree without fruit and 
the guests the house after the repast”. 

In Bhdgavata-PibrdrjLa the following aphorism is contained 

“The courtezans leave the men who became poor, as those who have 
finished their study leave the teacher”. 

In still more drastic words this sentence is expressed in Ksemendra'B 
Samayamdtrkd 

When he ( the paramour ) became exhausted and cesbsed to do service, 
threw him away like a crushed piece of sugar-cane... 

Nearly identical words are used in Suhhdsitasarndoko? i, e, : 

“To a courtezan even a man of a fine family is dear only as long 


f^r ^ w 

Kuis'dstra in Telugu characters, according to 1. S, 11-7540. 

Mrcch. IV/15 b. ed. by M. R. Kale, p. 92. Transl. by A, W. Ryder. 

3 See note 7 on p. 150/51. 

4 Vrddhacan. Adh. 11-17. 

5 3T^5'T ^1% JfsiT: I 

^ 5nd ^ n 

BhagMota Purai^a, ausg. von Burnoni ( 10, 47, 7, 8 ), Asoording (K) 1. Sir 11-3787. 

Kfemeiidra’s SamayamStrid od. by P. DargSprasid & K. P. Pafftb fBombay 
1925), V-78. 

7 i 

ftWit cisr ^ feg 5# nl^rwip?; 

Subh. XXIV-12. 
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as he spends plenty of money and is thrown away by her like a pressed oat 
augar-caue of which the juice (money) is sipped”. 

# 

The fortune earned by a courtezan, however, is considered as not per- 
manent, due to her frivolity and the manner of its acquisition. 

In Eajatarahgiril we find the following sentence 
Riches of merchants gained by fraud, of goods confided to them, or 
oourteiians gained by deceiving their paramours, of kings gained by tyrany-^ 
are not long lasting”. 

# 

It is evident that the amount of w^ealth received in this way depends on 
the number of clients. Therefore, the courtezan had to endevour to procure 
the largest possible number of clients. This may be seen from a quotation 
in Pancatantra :® 

“ The courtezans may have sexual intercourse with many. One is coming 
in, another is going out, and the third is waiting at the door’^ 

Therefore, she is compared to a large highway on which there are many 
persons. We read in 

widow is like an uneven way, another person’s wife is like 
a hollow way, a courtezan is like a large highway and one’s own wife is like 
an even way 

The courtezan has always to bo watchful to catch clients. This principle 
is to be found in Pancatanira^ too : 

“During the whole night and during the whole day they are watching 
with prepared nets the king on his lands, physicians for patients, merchants 
for customers, wise persons for fools, thieves for careless persons, mendicants 
for landlords, courtezans for paramours ( and workmen for 
the whole world, because they live on them like fishes on fishes^”. 

It is understood that a courtezan makes no distinction as to the one 
with whom she has sexual intercourse. This is to be seen from the below 

1 «n*fnreRr3:f3»^ i 

Raj. Tar, 4, 480, according to 1. S. 1-1660. 

2 Tantrahhydyika — Die aeJteste Fassimg dm PaMaianU'a aw dem SanslcrU whersetzt 
mit Mnleitmg und Anni&rhungen von /, fferleh Anhang p. 153-155. 

3 1^: qrNi: N*rr I 

Subhas. 256; according to 1. S, 11-6119. 

4 tfiTTKtsrrnf ^ ii 

OTfn%: lilt: 1 ft II 

Pane. 1. Katha 3/171-173. 

6 Sse similar sentences in MBh. y-1059 (JTIIT** «nd Hit. 

ed. by Scblegel III-34. 
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oit©d aphorisms by Bhartrhari^ where we may read that 

“for money they offer their charming bodies to a man born blind* 
to a dirty man, to a man tired by age, to a peasent, to a leprous man 

They offer themselves to everyone and, of course, it is of no difference 
to them if the mt^n is married or not, but according to Yrddhacd^akya^ 
it is for a courtesan much more difficult to catch a man who is married. We 
read there : ^ 

‘‘The mendicant is an enemy of an eager man, the teacher is an 
adversary of an idiot, the husband is an enemy of courtesans, the moon is an 
adversary of thieves”. 

As the husband is an enemy Of the courtezans, the courtezan is 
an enemy of the noble woman. This is seen from another sentence that 
we find in Yrddhacd^Lahya? 

“A learned man is the enemy of an idiot, a rich man is the enemy of a 
poor man, a harlot is the enemy of a noble woman, a handsome person is the 
enemy of an ugly-looking one. 

# 

In order to get many clients the courtezan had to apply her tricks and 
to conduct herself as an actress. Many comparisons between courtezans and 
actresses are to be found. The reason for this comparison is to show that 
courtezans have to conduct themselves insincerely and falsely. We. 
find, for instance, a very nice aphorism in Kathmaritsdgara in the above 
mentioned “Story of the Merchant’s Son, the Courtezan and the wonderful 
Ape Ala^\^ We read there 

“A properly trained courtezan should exhibit love without sincerity, 
like a well trained actress. With that she should gain a man’s affection.., 
A courtezan, like a hermit, is the same to a young man as to a deformed 
man and so she always obtains the principal object of existence. ” 

Kathdsaritsdgctra similarly expresses the same sentence in another pas- 
sage i. 0. ill the “Story about Bupanika”,® We read there: 

“A courtezan like an actress should exhibit and assume affection fa 
order to get wealth.” 

Bhart{. 1, 89, according to 1. S. 967. 

2 VrdhacaD. Adh. X-6. 

3 VrdhacSn. Adh. V-6. 

4 CouQoelsof the procuress Yamajikvll. 

^ ^ mint ii 

^ ^ I ’ft ^ II 

Kath. Tar. 57-62, 63, 64 ; ©d. by P. Durgaprasad & K. P, Parab ; Transl. by 

Tawuey in “The Ocean of Story... ’’Loudon 1924, 

Kath. ed. by P. PurgEprasad k K. P, Parab ( Bombay 1888 }. Tar, 12, ^a. 
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In other sources the false conduct of a courtezan is compared with the 
conduct of a king. We find relative aphorisms as well in BhaHrharVs 
^ataka$\ as in Panoatantra^ and Hitopadeia^, The aphorism of this 
last source has the following tenor ; 

^‘Now false, now true; now with harsh, now with agreable words; 

Now cruel, now merciful; at one time covetuous at another liberal; 
Ever spending wealth and ever gaining large sums of money — 

So is the pciJicy of kings like the courtezan who has manifold 

appearences”. 

AnoLeut Indian literature generally expresses the principle that no 
true feeling is to be found in courtezans because their only aim is to 

gain money from their paramours. The following aphorism is contained in 
Suhhdsitasarndoha 

“The courtezan •••dees not trust a man... but raises confidence 
because she knows hypocrisy”. 

Pancaiantra^ expresses it in a similar manner in a fine aphorism : 

“ At one time courtezans laugh, at another they weep for gold ; 

So they make men trust in them, though they themselves are full of 

falsehood,”® 

* Mrcchakatika^ makes Yasantasend express a sentence as follows: 

“ Courtezans meet so many kinds of men that they do learn a false 
courtesy”, because, as Kathdsaritsdgara asserts^ 

“never dwells in the minds of courtezans even an atom of truth”. 
According to Subhadtasamdaha^ the courtezan is 


1 ^ ^ i 

Bhartr. NUis'atakam 47. 

2 idem* PaUcatantra herausgegeben von Koiegarten, Bombayer Ausgdbe von Kielhoim und 
BmMer-1, 473. According to I, S.-IL 6739. See note 59. 

3 Idem, Hitopadea'a. Ausg, von ScMegel und Lasaen; von Johnson; ed, Rodrigues; 
BengcUische Ansgabe* 11-17 and Prasangabh. according to I; S.-6739. See 
note 59. 


4 *rr 5T 503 sr!i4 5 I 

Subh. XXIV-18. ^ -IV 

5 i??rT 5^ 1 

Pane. I. 206 t. o. 164 according to 1. S. 575. Identically Mrcch, IV/14 ed. by M.R. 
Kale p, 91 A the S^atakas of Bharirhari^-Vairagya S'ataka, Miscellaneous, S'loka 9. 

See Eurypides: Delos’ os gyn^ kakon (Hippol. 627); also 

“ . . . hren gdr dllodeu potheubrotds pmdas tekmsthai, tfwln d’ttk and 
ginos. Hdtos dnvken uden anthropois kakdn" [MoA. 573); Gdnos 
gar tUe pdntos utege trdfei tdionde ( Hec. 1181 ). 


Mrcch. ed. by M. R. Kale p, 84. 

Katb. Tar. 67> 174. For text see note 6 on p. 150. 


sst*rwT pr d 5r5i^?r 3 llftreiJ i 

Subh. XXIV-9. 
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“soft in speech and bad in heart”. 

( The same aphorism is also known in the Konkani language 
In order to excite love the courtezan has to apply her tricks but these 
tricks are innate to her, as it appears from one of the finest aphorisms re- 
lating to this theme. This aphorism is contained in BhartrharVa Patakas 
and runs as follows ;• 

“ To charming, nioelooking persons ( t. e, to courtezans ) , enamoured 
features and other tricks are innate and these just light up the heart of 

idiots; the beautiful colour is natural to water-roses and the bee usually 
swarms there”. 


As the courtezans are frivolous and insincere no faith can be given to 
them. They are unstable and unsteady in their feelings. Both these 
qualities i. e. the insincerity and want of attachment have justly become 
proverbial. This appears from an aphorism contained in KatMsaritsdigara 
which has the following tenor 

“The fortune of kings is unstable and unsteady even as a courtezan 
is unstable and unsteady; on the contrary riches of merchants are 
stable like a virtous wife ; the latter does not go to another master, ” 
According to Mrochakatika's opinion 
“Those men are fools... ^ 

Who trust to women® or to gold ; 

For gold and girls 't is plain to see, 

Are false as virgin’ snakes and cold”. 

That no faith must be had in courtezans appears also, for instance, 
from EathaeariisagavKiJ where the following sentence is to be found : 

“Like courtezans no faith ought to be placed in women.” 

An aphorism contained in Pancatantra contains the following sentence r® 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Compaira two Konkani proverbs cited in “The Konkani Proverbs” byRaoSabeb 
Dr. V. P. Ohavan, Bombay” No. 235 and 237 : 

‘Sweet in words but poison in the belly’ No. 235 

‘Loving words in the mouth but disease in the heart’ No. 237. 

du) 

unt It S'STT wf|f- w 

Bhartr. 1, 78, according to 1. S. 2673. 

Katb. Tar. 21-56; ed. by P. Durgaprasad & K. P. Parab. 





Mfcch, IV/12 ed. by M. R. Kale p. 91. Transl. by A. W. Ryder. 
“It seems to me” says S'arvilaka. 

See note 7 on p. 150/51, 

Jr suit n 


Kath. Tar. 58-56; ed. by P. DurgSprasSd and K, P, Parab« 
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‘‘Nobody IS here who would not have been taken in by the good 
behaviour of new servants, by the advices of a guest, by the tears of 
a courtezan and by their voluble speech of flatteries. 

The same idea appears also in a still clearer manner from an aphorism 
eontained in Kamtamrtak ^ 

**Whom does not deceive friend’s, villain’s and courtezan^s 
qideglances,# the wry ones, the hypocritic friends, the dark persons, and 
persons who wish be heard by others. ” 

It is in the nature of a courtezan that she can not be chaste and 
this is expressed in a fine aphorism of Mrcchahatiha } 

“On mountain-tops no lotuses are grown; 

. The horse’s yoke no ass will ever bear ; 

Rice never springs from seeds of barley sown ; 

A courtezan is not an honest fair. ” 

A courtezan will never be attached to anyone. This is maintained in 
Cdidiakyanitiiastra in the following fine aphorism 
“ How can virtue be found in a thief 1 
How indulgence in a villain ? 

How attachment in courtezans 
How truth in a lover ? 

How honour in those who left their country 1 
How happiness in a passionate man 1 
How faith in women 1 
How friendship in a bad manf’ 

She will also never be a faithful friend, as it appears from an apho- 
rism known even now in Sahpuri. According to this aphorism : 

“So many cannot be true friends-hope, dice, a courtezan, a robber, a 
cheat, a goldsmith, a doctor and a distiller”.^ 

Not only want of chastity is peculiar to a courtezan, but also she has no 
talent to understand others, because she has no feeling for anyone, but 
herself. This is evident from a fine aphorism contained in Vrddhacai^akya 

“A king, a courtezan Yama, fire, a robber, a child, a beggar and, 

as oig^h, a village-mayor — these all do not take notice of sufferings of 
neighbours”. 

sit 5r ii 

KavUamridktlpa 16b, according to 1* S. 4962. 

a jf ttcTilr I 

Mrooh. IV/17 od. by K. B. Kale p. 93. Tranal. by A. W. Ryder. 

3 timW pt p: » ^qi5Tf ^ p: •' P? ^ H 

jth: p: p: ii 

CdnahyanUis*<i8tra 60-61, according to 1. S, 1007/8. 

I According to “Racial Proverbs” by B» G«..frhampioD, London. 

6 Vrddhaoan. Adh, XVII-19. 
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The cotiriezan, however, must not forget that she will afrive at the 
same destiny as every one i e. death. This sentence is expressed in the 
following aphorism found in Hitopadeia 

“To princes who are satisfied, to Brahmins who never are satisfied, 

To ashamed courtezans, to noble women who are shameless— death is 

destined”. 

Courtezans will never be faithful, « 

This principle is confirmed in Suhhdsitdrif^ava} QtuA^ Vikramacarita^ in 
two nearly identical aphorisms. 

“No faith with courtesans no stability with earthly possessions, 

No correct opinion with stupid people, no transitoriness with works”, 
According to an aphorism contained in Subhasitasamdoha!^ 

“A courtezan takes one man to heart, 

Invites the other one with special look 

And makes love to someone who possesses money”. 

I'he same sentence is expressed in Mrcckakatika^ in a finer manner : 

“ One man perhaps may hold her® heart in trust, 

She lures another with coquettish eyes, 

Sports with another in unseemly lust. 

Another yet her body satisfies”’^, 


Hit. ed. by Narayan Balakr$na Godabole & Kas'ioath Pandurang Parab, VI# 
edition, Bombay 1909, p. 96, s'l. 6i. 

Similarly CdnahpanUas'dstra 80, according bo 1. S. 227. The firsb part runs 

3i^igei fen jtbi: #gBi i 

2 5rri%r ?f<T^ i 

'< 

Bubha^* 101, according to 1. S. 11-6702. 

3 ?T5a^ Jirf^ f^rwr 1 

!ITfe It 

VtkramacaHta, Manuscripb, according to 1. S. 3146. 

5 3rf4 3Tf4 ^ • 

Mrcch, lV/16 ed. by M. R. Kale p. 92. Translated by A W. Ryder* 

6 See note 7 on p. 150/51. 

7 Compare a characteristic of a courtezan in an English aphorism $ 

“Wanton look and twinkling. 

Laughing and tickling 
Open brest and singing 
These without lying 
Are tokens of whoring^’. 

In W. C, HLazzlib, English Proverbs 447. 

8 We find the sapie aphoriam in Burmese eouroes. We read fer inrtanol in 
J}h(mmmUi XUl, 167 : 


Subh. XXIV-5. 
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- A courtezan ought not to be loved. This admonition is expressed by 
, ^arvilaka in Mrcchakatika^ as follows : 

“Love not a woman,® if you ever do, 

She mocks at you, and plays the gay deceiver. 

Therefore, no trust ought to be given to a courtezan because she is 
unstable. We read this sentence in BhairharV s Satakas 

In coi^equence of her cunning, faithless and insincere conduct a 
courtezan cannot bq trusted. 

This thought is expressed in an excellent manner in an aphorism 
contained in Suhhadtasamdoha^ too : 

** One knows the quantity of sand in the ocean, a way through the 
centre of serpents, night and water and the whole circulation of planets too, 
bitt nobody knows the unstable mind of a courtezan (qPlfcpj).’’ 

The courtezan^ is also considered a forsaken person. We read 
in Carr. 

“Lost is a burnt-offering in a fire not glowing, 

Lost is a girl by whose help one receives livelihood, 

Lost is the cooking for the cook. ” 

* # 

7 ;This deceitful love of a courtezan, spiced by insincere feelings and 
iniamed by tricks known and proper to courtezans, often excite men. 
This is expressed in Subhadtasamdohd^ as follows : 

“She produces like liquor redness (passion) in the eyes (of men), 

makes nervous and upsets the intellect, character, wealth and energy.” 

“ She always burns ( tortures ) like a fire ( flame ), produces like 

liquor infatuation of the spirit and is skilled like a knife to tear the body to 
pieces. ” 

“Woman speaks with mother, sees another having an attachment for him thinks of 
another who is possessed of various advantages; who then can be called the 
darling of women such as these 

In “Ancient proverbs and maxims from Burmese sources or the I^Ui Literature 
of Burma” by .James Gray. London 1886. 

1 ^ If ^ I 

Mrcch. IV/13 ed, by K. R. Kale p. 91. Translated by A, W. Ryder. 

2 See note 7, on p. 148/49. 

3 Bhartr. Vair^gyas*ataha>. Misc. 17. For text see note 1 on p. 151. 

SlC'^’h 'it 
Subh.'XXIV-16. 

5 She who is in the brothel i, e, from whom ho takes livelihood. 

Carr. 371 according to 1. S. 11-7441. 

«tT ^ >Tf3t5Ri irl^f n 

Sabb. XXIV-19-20. 

21 W. % 
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Courtezans make even the boldest man shy, as we read in Siiopdtdeio ^ . 

** In the presence of a sovereign, among scholars and on meetings with 
imprudent courtezans even an eloquent man is embarrassed for fear 
intimidates his heart, ” 

With regard to the above defects and faults the courtezan is considered, 
as Suhhasitasamdoha it expresses , 

‘•as home of faults, enemy of virtue, path to hell...” ,etc.* 

In a very beautiful aphorism found in Mrcchakatika? Maitreya says : 

“A courtezan, an elephant, a scribe, a mendicant, a friar, a swindler, and 
an ass where these dwell, not even rogues are born”. 

She was marked as the worst of the worst. This appears from an 
aphorism contained with very small variances in the Yajn(xv(xlky(i~DhQ,Tfif%iX'‘ 
as well as in the Manava^Dharmaidstra ^ : 

“One oil-press is as bad as ten slaughter-houses, one tavern as bad as 
ten Qjlft luTtf.Viftl f.«^n f. n .vpmq n.^lriTi(T . ba i H ■ 


In consequence several authors point out in various sentences that 
courtezans have to be avoided, 

Hitopadeia^ expresses this opinion as follows i 

Learning displayed everywhere, purchased love, enjoyment and bread 
from the table of another person are the three things which make ridiculous”. 
The following sentence is contained in Suhhdsitasamdoha^ ; 

1 50^ < 

Hit. H, 64, according to 1. S. 2600. 

Subb. XXIV-22. 

f^^cT ?T5f ?sr 5T I 

Mroch. V. ed. by K. K. Kale p. 114. TransL by A. W. Byder. 

4 3T%2|| i ‘I 

Y-I-141 ed. by F. Stenzler. 

6 IT !T^r^«rr^i2T5ra!?r?n i » 

^ «f3r: i ^'r: « 

Mn. IV-84 and 83 Bombay 1886. See also MBh. 9. 

The word “brother^ is used instead of “prostitute”. 

6 Compare with the following aphorism ( in Urdu ) used even now in Indies 

( hr^man sdnp mndi aur Afghan kd hhi df tvar nahifk hamd cdyQ ) 

“A Brahman, a snake, a harlot and an Afghan are all untrustworthy and it is 
only a matter of degre”. See also “Raoial Proverbs” by S. O. Ohampion» IfOOdon 
( Indian 21 ). 

7 ^ I ’SNrif ^ TO#T fiW! S?lf StWpfrJ II 

Hit. 1-131, according to 1. S. I74i 

mf^piiffiT IT ^ ii 

Subh. XXlV-13. 
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“A man is only venerable to the people.. .as long as he acts according to 
the rules of law, as long as he does not fall under tho power of a courtezan”. 

Both the above sentences mention only the consequences of the non* 
observance of the warning that there should be not in intimate relations with 
courtezans. 

In other passages of ancient Indian literature sentences are to be found 
explaining ^vhy courte7ans have to be avoided. As a plentiful source of 
aphorisms of such ajcind the Jaiuist SHf‘ha.>ifaf^am(/oha has to lie considered. 

The most remarkable ones are: 

“ Wise people do not go to that venal mistress wlio like a 

bitch for a gift, shows hundreds of favours, eats up dirt, causes sinful deeds 
and lives from fraud’’^. 

• “Noble people have no intercourse with that courtezan (jTFtc 5 () who being 
grinded by millions of various jolly companions is bent upon intoxicating 
drinks and flesh, extremely depraved, is soft in speech but malicious at 

. — 

How then noble people shall search for that courtesan (JTpt^T) who is 
bent upon gain of money, exceedingly ground a'way from truth, purity, 
tranquillity of mind, and piety, is a store-home of all faults and 
is extremely depraved.’^®. 

They ( the courtezans ) destroy men L e. destroy 

‘^all the veracity, purity, tranquillity of mind, self respect, knowings, 
character, conduct, virtue, honour and shame 

and torment him, as it appears from Carr/ : 

“A fly, a wind, a courtezan a beggar, a mouse, a mayor, of 

a village and an astrologer-tbese seven are for the tormenting of others. ” 

Hence 

“ if virtue and a name are yours, then hold 1 Avoid her (courtezan-%^ 2 n) 
as you would a graveyard flower. 

A similar sentence is to be found in another passage of Vikfatna* 
carita^ : 

1 arnrat i 

Subh. XXIV-16. 

2 Subh. XXXV-Q. For text see note 9 on p, 157. 



’HJ HTOMT 5N: » 

Subh. XXlV-1. 


6 Hf§jRir ^«r«rT I i 

Carr. 443, according to 1. S. 11. 4650. 

Mreoh. IV/l4b, ed. by M. R. Kale, Transl. by A W. Ryder. 

See also Fane. X, 206. t* o. 154. 
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‘‘Game of chance, use of meat and intoxicating drinks, intercouse with 
courtezans, hunting, theft, and contact with another’s wife—- these vices, that 
are these seven great sins, are to be avoided by wise people. ” 

Courtezans have also to be avoided for the reason that their bodies are, 
obscene. We learn it from an abominable sentence which is to be also 
found in Subhftsitdrrjiava 

“A paramour smells like a dog, the courtezan’s ( c T T^ ^) body which is a 
bad smelling one, skin covered mass of bones, full of urine, slime and other 
impurities,..’’ 

But the one who does not obey this warning and should continue 
intercourse with courtezans will be as Snhhdsitdr^va^ asserts, 

conceived in the hell ))y iron-glowing women. 

Some of the authors, who in poems often express splendid sentences, 
represent even the point of view that a courtezan generally ought not to be 
kissed because her lips are unclean. 

In a sentence of such a kind Bhai'trhari^ asks in the following manner : 

What respectable man kisses a courtesan’s lip-buds though they 

should be charming? They are, indeed, a spitting box of spies, soldiers, 
thieves, slaves, actors, and debauchees”. 

It is evident that a reply to this question must be negative. But the 
one who should kiss the lips of a courtezan becomes an outcaste. 

This is expressed in Si^hhasitasamdoha^ in a fine aphorism in the 
following words : 

**Ho who kisses the courtezan’s (qlBlqRr) mouth which is soiled by spirits, 
meat atid dirt and is an impure one and is adept in kissing the mouths of 
vulgar people, has not his equal in extraordinary depravity”. 

It is pointed out that the mouth of a courtezan is fundamentally consi- 
dered “soiled with dirt” because as Suhhdntasamdoha^ expresses himself 
in another passage : 

“In the mouth and in the lap of a courtezan blamable men always 

empty blamable dirt like in a closet”®. 


Vihramacaritdy Manuscript 267, according to 1. S. 1262. 

1 ft: u 

Subhaa. 2653, according to 1. S. 11-4909. 

Subhas. 267; according to 1. S. 11. 6*278. 

Bhartr. 1-91; according to 1. S. 620. 

^ g# ^0% 5 ibt ii 

Subb. XXIV-17. 

Sttbb. XXXI-22. {S:ealMXXXI-21, 23, 24). 

6 Compare with a Scottish proverb : 

“A whore in a fine dress, is like a dirty house with a clean door” In “Scottish 
Proverbs”, London 1818. A. 329, 
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Although the courtezans, according to the largest number of the apho- 
risms, are bad persons it must be pointed out that some of the ancient Indian 
authors^ consider that courtezans, when they become aged are convert and 
even become devotees. This is to be read in Carr.^ : 

thief who has lost his vigour becomes a good man, 

An ill-looking wife is faithful to her husband, 

A patient is pious, 

An aged courtezan becomes a dovoteo”^ 

• 

In spite of all these above mentioned defects which find their expres- 
sion in various aphorisms, there were also some sentences according to which 
intercourse with a courtezan had to be considered as a “virtue*'. 

It is true, it was not possible to find this sentence at any place in ancient 
Indian sources, but this tendency has been on the surface for a very long 
time and is expressed even this very day by courtezans in the following 
words : 

“ To have intercourse with a courtezan ( ) is a virtue which takes 
away sin”. 

* Although this aphorism would not be authentic, nevertheless it is 
characteristic and noteworthy. 


1 Most of the sources admit that old courtezans become procuresses ( Kathd^ 
mritsdgara, Das'ahwidracarita etc. ) 

Carr. 466. According to 1. S.-7459. 

3 la a Konkani proverb we find a question : 

‘Can a courtezan be called a chaste woman, when she becomes aged f 
Cbedis are a sect of people living in Cochin and Travancore speaking Konkani 
language. They are sometime called ‘devadasis*. They are connected with 
dancing eto.t In the temples of the Goud Sarasvat community. Cited according 
to ‘^The Konkani Proverbs” by Rao Sabeb, Dr. V. P. Chavan, Bombay. 

_ 




JAINISM AND MEAT-EATING 

By Shri M. V. Shah 

1 snfBioil' mtf 5ft sr ft?n[ %g<>i i 
3rtt«T ii ijit. 

It is an indisputable fact that the very root on which 
the edifice of Jainism stands is ‘ Ahimsd\ Coming across 
certain phrases or sentences in the J ain scriptures, some 
are led to believe that in the times gone by meat-eating was 
common among the Jains including the Jain monks. In old 
times some people used to think the same way and in modern ' 
times, too, the learned Prof. Hermann Jacobi and Prof. 
Hoernle followed the same wake of belief. Recently this 
controversy has been revived by a renowned student of 
Buddhism, Pandit Dharmananda Kosambi, In his publication 
‘Bhagwana Buddha’ this learned writer has touched this 
subject, giving references of Jain Sutras, that just as Lord 
Buddha and his disciples were used to meat-eating. Lord 
Mahavira and his disciples were also used to the same thing. 

Many scholars of Jainism have, before this, tried to re- 
fute this way of thinking, and this article, too, is nothing but 
an honest efibrt on my part to further expound this subject. 

In three Jain scriptures we come across a few sentences 
in which are used the words afilat, ^ and jt#; — this is the 
circumstance which has given rise to so much controversy, 
because the critics have interpreted such words in their own 
way and naturally the readers are led by the interpretations 
of these critics. But interpretations cannot be said to be 
infallible. Because it is almost the daily experience of a 
student of language that the same word admitting of different 
meajwngs can be construed in varied ways by different writers 
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and readers according to their own understanding and 
knowledge not only of the language but of the subject or 
^Sstras which they try to explain. 

Though this subject has been dealt with in detail in 
‘ published in Gujarati and Hindi by the writer 

of this article, an attempt has been made here to publish this 
article, in a contise form in English, with a view to draw the 
attention of Jain and Non- Jain scholars of ‘Ardha-Magadhi* 
and request them to evince interest in the subject and give 
their learned and well considered opinion on the interpreta- 
tfons given here. 

Ifcarahga, Dasavaikalika and Bhagavati are three of 
the old J ain Sutras. The first two of these are virtually the 
authoritative Code of Ethics for the Jain monks. The words 
siflat, 4^ and above referred to are used at certain places 
in these two Sutras, in which the observance of certain con- 
ditions is imposed on the monks regarding their vigilance 
’while going out for and receiving (food from door to 

door). Need it be said that those were the days when killing 
of animals for sacrifices at altars and meat-eating were 
very common among the people. And in Bhagavati Sutra 
a certain mention about the medicinal use of a certain food 
has been interpreted into meat-eating by some of the critics. 

These interpretations, therefore, are open to discussion 
and require elucidation by the language experts. 

Acaranga Sutra by Prof. Ravji Devraj, page 131. 

‘ Oh| monk or nun, know by this that if you come to 
know that at a certain house meat and fish are fried and cakes 
or buns are also cooked in oil for the entertainments of guests 
you need not, indiscriminately, go to such a house in a hurry 
and ask for alms. If it be unavoidably expedient to go, 
however, only for the sake of service to a sick monk, you 
can”. (619). 
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This permission to go to such a house cannot in any 
way mean that the author of the Sutra extends permission to 
receive meat in alms. The permission to go to such a house 
is only under exceptional and unavoidable circumstances of 
a sick monk, who may be in need of a light vegetarian food 
such as cakes and buns, which are not available at /iny other 
place. Under normal conditions, however, a monk or nun has 
to keep away from such places, even though they may be 
answering to certain of his or her requirements. This saves 
them from the blame to which, otherwise, they can be exposed 
by indiscriminate critics. 

A household contains so many articles and things, the 
use of some of which may be permissible to the monks and 
nuns and that of the others not permissible. If a monk goes 
to such a place he goes only for the permissible ones. It is 
not fair and just, on the part of the critics, therefore, to put 
wrong construction and say that he goes and receives non- 
permissible things too. 

2nd quotation under dispute : — 

(^) t ^ 501 ^5p5[T, ^ «tT 

^ 33 ^ 3rf3l'?srr, ^ ^ 

1 ^ uRfq ht If 

,qd 3t|df h# %§ 

sn ^ ^ ^ >111 i % sn??? 

qfturfltj fiRT, doit qTT5n,oit ‘ 3?oTf|’ fd qtr^r tTRiRii? i 

aRf^nraft sTRfflfirqrsr^ arqlraFn? hhu 

uNt 3Tf|2n? ufR % wqn? awf 9i| *rf 

qr qr qr %Tqu^fir qr srooRtfir qf%dftr 

,q qqfeq \ qqf^q 1 ( ) 

Scaranga Sutra by Prof. Ravji Devraj, Page 134-135. 

The interpretation of para 629 is this : — “A monk or a, 
nun need not accept qfaTf|q dt qr JR# qr qf fed in his or her 
alms, only for the reason that such foods contain much of the 
Uon-eatable and very little of the eatable parts. 
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■ The same thing has been reiterated, with greater 
stress, in details, in the next para, which says that, if a monk 
or a nun happens to go to a certain house for alms and any 
inmate of the house asks him or her whether he or she will 
accept 4^ he or she should say in reply that 4^ 

is not acceptable to him or her. He or she can accept only 
and not In spite of this, if the host persistently 

puts ^ 3 t% 4 44 in his or her vessel against his or her will, the 
monk or nun should be tolerant, should go to an unfrequented 
place, where he or she should use 4 m the eatable part 
afld should put away 8?f|qii ^ the non-eatable part in a safe 
place such as burnt up ground, heap of boms, heap of scrape 
iron etc. which should be devoid of insects and other small 
creatures”. 

In the first instance let me try to explain the meaning 
and use of the words, which I have used in the original 
untranslated form in the above paragraph, because most of 
’the critics have taken their stand on these words and interpre- 
ting them in their own way, have gone so far as to say that 
meat-eating was common among the Jains of old. 

It is quite evident that in the compound ^ 3 t[| 4 the 
latter part is erfgq and not 341, because in the same quotation 
its own derivatives 34|^ and 34|^ are used ( see footnote* ). 

^(4. 34^.) = bone. 

3ir|3T (4 34^5. ) = As hard as bone ; seed. 

(Apte’s Sanskrit-Eng. Dictionary, page 103). 

Jainagama Sabda-Sahgraha, page 36). 

The original writers of the Sutra are quite conscious of 
the difference in the meanings of 84| and aiffar and therefore in 
the first part of the quotation under discussion where the writer 

* Footnote 

Derivatives of sjfl & 3i%3l. 

Case Singular Plural Case Singular Plural 

941. StNNr. 9T%3f. 3?%3Trf3li9Tf|9TI?,94|9nf* 

f8[4brr. i> » ' » .♦ »» » » » 

^[4brr. sif^. 

22 41 . % 
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intended to refer to seed the word is nsed i, e. 

s?%9fiir and in the latter part where he intended to refer 
to bone the word is used i. e. heap of boms. 

The difterence in the meanings of these two words, 
given in the above text, from the literary standpoint is intloh 
convincing to the common sense also, and these words are 
used in their respective meanings in scriptural quotations 
given below. 

S!f| = bone. 

1. i 

One whose love for religion is as far deep rooted, 
as the marrow of the hones. 

(Bhagavati Sutra, s. 2, Cha. 5th) 

2. I 

A skeleton of hones wrapped in skin. 

( Jnata Sutra, Adhyayana 1st), 

3. ?i3if TJJCT do 3Ti|jir5f[%gjTid<rfi| i 

The following are the paternal contributions in 
the constitution of a child. Bones, marrow, hair 
and nails. 

( Thananga SQtra, 3rd thanS ). 

= Stone of a fruit. 2. seed. 

1. 'isjruT do ir?rf|?rt (t?T+3t%Tt) «r n 

There are two kinds of trees yielding IruitS^ 
having one seed or many seeds. 

( Jivabhigama Sutra, page 45 ). 

2. qlTns m 

Give me the soft pulp of a fruit but not the seeds. 
( Xcaranga ^Sutra, 630 ). 

3. 

(Water) containing a s^cme (?/■ a fruit, a partndt^ 
or a seed. (ICcarahga Sutra, 599 ). 

4. cR«r % ferr i yor<s§«R^ aw ^ 

II -sv II 

While taking his meal if a monk lumpens to 
feel in his morsel a seed, a thorn, a straw, a bit of 
wood, a small stone etc. 
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( Dasfavaikalika Sutra, Adhyayana 5th, gatha 84 ). 

As shown above aifgai means seed and M|ai^ 
means having many seeds. The latter being 
adjective of ito cannot mean flesh, because 
flesh does not contain seeds ; but it means only 
the pulp or soft part of a fruit, and the use of 
in this sense is well known. 

ura.) = 1. Flesh. 2. Fleshy part of a fruit. 
(Spte’s S. E. Dictionary, page 753). 

( Paia-Sadda-Mahannavoa, page 824 & 1274), 

U?! in the sense of a pulp of a fruit has 
been used in the Sutras, in English language, in 
Botany and even in the medical science as can be 
ascertained from the following authorities. 

Suva, U 

The stalk, the pulp and the skin { of a fruit ) have 

one life. 

( Pannvana Sutra, Chapter on Vegetation, gatha 
12th). 

English. Flesh, Soft pulpy substance of fruit. 

( Eng. Die. by S. Ogilvie, page 292 ). 

Botany. Fleshy part of a fruit, 

5«! 1^ IlW 

While describing the properties of a Bijora 
the word sipr is used for the pulpy part of 
fruit. (Su^ruta Saiphita, page 327 ) 

In this way means ‘Idle pulp 

a fruit with many seeds.’ 

Now let m further examine the meaning 
of ^ ^ ^ isd which is used in the same sentence. 
In the sentence ut ^T, the 

word in is twice mied. The word according to 
Spte, can be used in two ways, 

as an alternative conjunction meaning or, and, 
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(2) as a figurative attribute equivalent to 
meaning Like ( Apte’s S. E. Die., page 839, 
Jain-agama Sabda Sangraha, p. 680, 

Amarakosa, page 288, Sloka 248 ). 

The following examples respectively show that is 
used in both the above senses in Jain scriptures. 

( 1 ) ^ ^ i 

Oh monk or nun, again know by this. 

( Acarahga Sutra, 630). 

JRf WT 

Like a bird shut up in a cage which does not feel 
happy. 

(Uttradhyayana Sutra, Adhyayana 14th, gathS 41). 

The said sentence ^5 3T%^t TO m, wr if arranged 

in syntactical order will run as follows: — q# qr qf ^ 

TO ('^t qf%ur|^) and which means (Do not accept) 
the soft pulp of a fruit containing many seeds or any thing 
hard like the fish bone. 

Thus taking the first ^ as a particle showing comp- 
arison and the second ^ as a conjunction and making no 
change in the meaning of and we can derive from this 
sentence a meaning quite consistent with the fundamental 
principle of Jainism viz., ‘A/wmsa’. It can be seen from the 
above statement that the above phrase refers to vegetarian 
food only and not to fish or meat-eating as is thought by 
the critics. 

In the remaining part of the above quotation is used 
at some places and at others it is omitted. It is, therefore, 
more befitting to translate that part also by way of supplying 
the ellipsis. 

In this sentence ^ is used in its two difterent meanings 
in close proximity and this practice is not infrequent in the 
scriptures. 

^ ^ qr, ^ »l ^ II 

( Suyagadanga Sutra, 4th Adhyayana, 2nd UddesS, 
18th gatha). 
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One, who is blind in love of a woman and who for the 
satisfaction of one’s passions, does all the sinful actions, is like 
a slave, a deer, a menial, a dumb driven creature or the 
humblest of the humble. 

Our contention is not about the use of the words, but 
the meanings or interpretation of the words used. It is only 
the etymology and syntactical rules, as well as the common 
practice or usage in language and last but not the least the 
context, which help us to arrive at the correct interpretation 
of a word. 

* The following few explanations will help a great deal 
in interpreting and understanding the texts of the quotation 
under discussion. 

( 1 ) A host when offering food to a monk uses the 
words and and the author of the text in permitting a 
food does not use the same words qu and but their forms 
and ifs^. What should be the motive in using this ‘ ’ 
ending? It is used to impart to it the idea of a simile, mean- 
ing thereby something similar to flesh or fish but not flesh 
or fish itself. 

( 2 ) The practice of giving the illustration of must 
have been frequently resorted to by writers in those days, as 
it is evident from the following:- 

Patahjali in his Mahabhasya and Vacaspati Misra in 
his Tatparya Mimarhsa make use of this illustration as 
follows 

^ 

( ) 

(Mahabhasya by Patanjali), 

II { v-1-V. ) 

(Tatparya-Mimarhsa by Vacaspati Milra). 

A meat-eater brings fish with its scales and thorns as 
they are inseparable, but he eats only the flesh, the eatable 
part and throws off the scales and the thorns, the uneatable 
hard stuff. 
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3. Following are some of the many examples of vegeta- 
tian food which are acceptable to the Jain mo^s, and 
which answer to the properties as described in the text by 
the author e. g. 

( 1 ) Cooked vegetables of * etc. 

(2) Pickles of dates and mangoes. 

^ 3 ) Small pieces of sugar cane. 

( 4 ) Slice of a mango or any such fruit with skin but without 
seed, 

( 5) A, piece of cocoanut with its shell attached to it. 

Some of these contain seeds or uneatable hard parts 
and others have skin or hard shell. 

( 4 ) The author in the same quotation lays particular 
stress regarding the place where, the manner in which and 
the scrupulous care with which the seeds and the uneatable 
parts should be put away, so that even the humblest of the 
sensible Hfe may not be hurt. It is quite incomprehensible 
and unbelievable, therefore, that the same author in the 
same quotation may allow a monk to accept as alms fish and 
fleshy food which unequivocally implies the kiUing of more 
useful lives. 

8#i 4 Mfst n II 'ii II 

uiftt II vjv II 

( Da^avaikalika Sutra, Adhyayaua 5.th, gatha 73rd 
& 74th). 

T^hese verses belong to Da^avaikalika Shtra and its 
subject matter is nothing but a re-echo of the precepts given 
in the Acarahga and hence these also admit of the meanings 
given above. The words ^8lf§4 and used in Da^avaikS 
lifca are saine as those used in tbe ^[carahgft, but tke 

* ^oZizypghtis Jnjuba. ^■■Cbrdla-hatifoUa, bis* 

pinosa. ur*I^‘"Moriuga Fterigosperma. 
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word9iMw(^. «fft#rT ==sa creature without twinkling of eyes 
i. e. a fish. Xpte’s S. E Die. page 29. Paia-Sadda-MahanhaVo 
page 40 ) is a synonym of and the word gwiw is another 
Prakrit form of The word qpna is used in the quotation 

of the 3caraftga as a synonym of fig, and hence gnra in this 
(quotation,, too, can be, unhesitatingly interpreted as ‘ a soft 
pulp of a fruit’. • 

Taking it into this light the first line of the verse 
favours the interpretation of the soft pulpy part of the fruit 
containing many seeds and uneatable hard stuff like a fish; 
and in the second line of the same verse the author gives for 
the sake of clarification the names of such fruits viz., arfN^, 
fins, and All these fruits contain the Soft 

pulp and seeds or Uneatable hard stuff. 

In spite of such a simple and straightforward meaning 
and the instances of fruits, given in support of the above 
meaning in the same verse and the preceding and the 
fdilowing verses of the same chapter dealing with vegetarian 
food, if a critic tries to misinterpret it into fish and fneat 
food, it can only be attributed to his want of knowledge of the 
subject or his ignorance of the language. 

Some of the Jain Acaryas in their commentaries 
have taken and to be certain kinds 

of vegetable and have commented the word as ‘used for 

external purposes’ but apart from that, in this article the 
meanings of the same words have been given quite differently 
on the authority of dictionaries and their various uses in 
different places. 

The folloing is the text in connection with the med- 
icinal use by Lord Mahavira of a certain preparation when 
ho JWiw from bilious fever and profuse discharge of 

blood in stool. 

It # 3#r 1 cwntril 

^ a#” II 

Bhagavati Sutra, s. 15, page 68fi. 
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Abhayadev SCiri one of the renowned and learned 
Jain Acaryas, who has written commentaries on the nine 

main or principal Sutras ) gives his comments as follows 
in respect of the above quotation. 

X X X X 11^5 ^ '9 

uivTTf OT5fRjf5ff«iR^ 

si#5rsifrt^” II 

Thananga, Sutra 691, page 456-457. 

The English version of it is “you go to Mendhika 
where a certain mistress named Revati has cooked two 
pumpkins into a certain preparation for my use. I cannot 
make use of that. However she has got the pulp of ‘ Bijorsi ’ 
fruit which is used as a medicine for the disease of ‘ Marjara 
Vayu’. Go and get that for my use. ” 

There are three disputable words in the above quota- 
tion JTHiR and These words are used in con- 

nection which medicinal purpose and their meanings should, 
therefore, be determined with the aid of dictionaries of 
medical words and as these dictionaries are mostly written 
in Sanskrit, we should also try to know their Sanskrit 
equivalents. 

3T3IK = t. flRFR. JFTO. 

1. A fruit named qr^iw^. 

Susruta Saiphita, page 338, Chapter on fruit. 

2. white pumpkin. 

The commentator has preferrd the latter meaning 
because the colour of the white pumpkin is similar to that of 
i. e. a pigeon and it has been a common practice with 
the writers to use the same word for an animal or a vegetable 
if the external appearance, properties or othet qualities of 
both are almost similar, e. g 

= 1. Eggs of a fish. 

2. Sugar ( because its external appearance and the 
size of its crystals are similar to those of the eggs 
of a fish ). 
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=> 1. Ears of a mouse. 

2. A vegetable whose leaves resemble the ears 
of a mouse in shape. 

ffjf and many more can be cited in 
support of the above practice. 

So the commentator is right in taking as 
and that is the interpretation compatible 
with the words 5% and uttn. 

= Two white pumpkin fruits. 

*?RR == ( 1 ) kind of a vegetable and it is used in that sense 
in the Sutras also i. e. 


(a) 

(Pannavana Sutra, Chapter on trees). 



2. A plant named ‘Ratna Chitraka’. 

(Raja Nighantu). 

3. A. cat. 

4. White pumpkin or gourd. (Vaidyaka Sabda 
Sindhu, Page. 889.) 

5. A kind of disease. 


prepared or made from a vegetable named 
Marjara or treated with Marjara. 

But is found nowhere to have been used in 
the sense of killed in Ardha-Magadhi as inter- 
preted by the critics. 

553. = 1. A vegetable having leaves with four petals. 
(Vaidyaka-Sabda Sindhu, p. 259.) 

2. Fruit of tree (Vaidyaka Sabda Sindhu. 

p. 259. ) 

3. = Bijora fruit = Citron. 

ITO = soft pulp of a fruit { as aforesaid in this article ), 
soft pulp of Bijora fruit. 

The reason for not adopting the first two 
meanings is evident as those vegetables have no 
medicinal use in such illness, but UT3^ = Bijora 
fruit pulp is used as a medicine for such a disease 
is therefore appropriate. Let us further see as 
23 
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to why 553 is interproted Bijofa ( Qitf^ 

The feminine form of ff? is and or 

is derived from If the adjectival 

prefix ng be omitted and become 

synonymous. 

Now and iTg!^«Br=f= Bljoia = Citron 

( Vaidyaka-Sabda-Sipdhu, RajaVaHabha, page 708.) 
and also mean BijorS and, therefore, the 
commentator has adopted that meaning. Whfii 
the synonymous words used ia connection with 
the animal life are used in respect of vegetable 
life, they bear the same meaning e. g. 

Syn. Words. Animal life. Vegetable life. 

an unmarried girl aloe plant 

& 1^. a rouge, a cheat Dhatura plant 

^ cock or hen Citron fruit 

We have taken the disputable words as meaning 
vegetable plants and fruits on the authority of medical 
dictionaries, moreover they were useful because of their 
medicinal properties to cure the disease from which Lord 
Mahavira was suffering. 

Even a scholarly commentator like Abhayadeva-Shri 
has understood the sentences to mean vegetable things, 
what objection can there be on our part to accept those 
interpretations ? A great saint like Manu says ” ^ 

5 ” that the words of great men should be carried on 

with a constructive bent of mind rather than destructive 
one. Accordingly we should also give interpretations which 
may maintain the fundamental principle of Jainism via;., 
Ahiqisa. 

Following are some additional argumiehts to support 
why the interpetations referring to animal life aye not 
applicable in this case. 

.( 1 ) Medical science does not advocate anywhere the 
use ^ animal flesh for the cure of such a disease. 

(2) It is not only impossible but incitedible that a 
person like Lord Mahavira, who raised hue and cry against 
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most beloved principle of his life, and it is equally incredible 
that he himself would resort to meat-eating against his 
preaching to his followers that meat-eating is leading to hell. 

^ 8 ) Revati, a wise and discreet wt«nan, was a wife 
pf a rich man and a follower of Lord Mahavira. She gave this 
medicinal food* as alms for Lord Mahavira and it is 
mentioned in Sastras that this act of hers raised her to the 
petition of Devagati and an exalted place among the 
l!irthamkaraS of the cycle to come. Is it appealing to the 
common sense to believe that a woman of this type would 
cook stale meat, keep it overnight, give it as alms for the 
Itord and for all that she would attain to the eminent 
poSiti^ mentioned above ? 

In this way I have attempted to give literally and 
logically clear explanations, in keeping with the scriptural 
spirit, of the disputable portions in Jain Sastras which have 
given rise to frequent discussions and controversies. 

Now I shall try to give the proofs on the authority 
of scriptures that Jainism strictly forbids meat-eating & 
drinking. 

1. The following verse occurs in the Dasvaikalika 
Sutra:- 

{Da.4. Sutra, Culika 2nd, gatha 7th). 

The writer says here that not only does a monk 
completely abstain from drinking and meat-eating nor feel 
jealous to see the happiness of others but unnecessarily and 
without sufficient reasons to do so, he does not very often 
use for his personal comforts foods like milk, curds, ghee etc. 
which stimulate the passions. In the same way at certain 
places in Suyaga4ahga, Pra^na Vyakaraua and Dalavaikalika 
.Sutras the monks are addressed as ' ’ meaning pae 

who abstains ^om drinking aud meat-eating. How could th^ 
be justified if a monk were aUow^ to behave otherwise 1 

It has been me^ioned in Sastras more often than 

not that 
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( 1 ) undertakings on extensive scale, ( 2 ) attachment 
for worldly things, ( 3 ) killing of animals & ( 4 ) meat-eating 
drag a man to the lower world. 

(l) (^)ufiqftnifqiTT (^) (v) 

II “ • 

9 

Thananga, Bhagavatl, Uvavai andUttaradhyayana. 

(3) Out of the 12 Precepts (^) in regard to the 
conduct of a Sravaka, the 7th enumerates the daily 
necessaries of his life and occupation. No mention has been 
made in this about meat, eggs, wine etc. This goes to prove 
that Sravakas, too, abstained from these things. This 
statement is further confirmed by the fact narrated in 
XJpasakada^ahga Sutra about the vows taken by Ananda 
Sravaka in the presence of Lord Mahavira. In the same 
precept there are certain observances ( 3 #^r; ) prescribed. 

t 

(A Sravaka should not take corn-food half cooked or 
badly cooked). The word‘#ui|’in this connotes the corn 
such as Bajari, Juwar and the like. (Jainagama Sabda 
Sangraha, p. 218 ). This further confirms our notion that the 
Sravakas were corn-eaters and not meat-eaters. Is it 
possible, therefore, that the religious sect who are com- 
eaters themselves, may have amongst them the Supreme Soul 
and monks who may be meat-eaters ? 

4. The first sermon delivered by every Tirthaipkara 
after the attainment of Kevalajnana runs as follows “The 
Tirthamkaras of the past, the present and the future all 
invariably say, “Keep away from killing utsFi, 
and uturq ( any and everything coming under the category of 
a life) and forbid an act of domination over a life, of causing 
life mental or physical torment or of causing to sever body 
and soul etc.” (Acarafiga Sutra, Adhyayana 4th). It is 
equally impossible that such Tirthamkaras would ever resort 
to meat-eating themselves or would suffer their followers to 
be meat-eaters. 
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Other arguments of the Critics 

( 1 ) One of the arguments proffered in support of their 
statement is that in those days the Brahmins used to offer 
sacrifices of animals at the altars, the people at large used 
to offer the lives of animals for the propitiation of their 
■deities, nleat used to be publicly sold in the market, and 
vegetable food was not easily obtainable. On such grounds 
the critics draw their imaginary conclusion that the monks 
who had to live on alms used to accept meat-food ( Bhagavana 
Buddha, p. 107 ). Let us go deep into- the propriety of this 
argument. 

The animal sacrifices offered were from a religious 
standpoint and not with a view to their use as food. In the 
present days vegetable food and nuts are offered as sacrifice 
to . gods and goddesses and it is then distributed among the 
inmates of the house and others as a sort of In those 

• days the animal sacrifice used to be distributed in the same 
way. For feeding the Yajhacharya, his assistants and other 
participants, however, delicious preparations of rice, other 
corns and vegetables, which were in abundance, were used. 

(Uttaradhyayana Sutra, Adhyayana 12th.) 

This supports our view that all the people in those days 
were not meat-eaters only because vegetable food was also 
available in abundance. 

Even in our times we see that in the countries 
where meat-eating is in vogue on a wider scale, there are 
men, who live only on vegetable food. So the existence 
of religiously vegetarian monks in the old days is not 
inconceivable. 

1 In an agricultural country like India, the harvest of corn 
i.vi^as not only abundant, but was sold cheap also, as no trans- 
portation or exportation was necessary in those days. It is 
unimaginable, therefore, that the people would ever think of 
using in daily life animal food only, which evidently involved 
the killing of animals — animals which are the backbone of 
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their agricultural activities, -and did Bot fiaake use of vegeta- 
rian food at all, — a circumstance which made it impossible 
for the monks, too, to get vegetarian food. 

I may also make it clear that the monks^ having got 
to maintain themselves by alms wete allowed to accept 
acceptable alms from the richest to the poorest door, and so 
they had no difficulty in getting the vegetarian food. 

In this way detailed explanations have been given d£ 
the disputable passages and it has been proved on good 
authority that those passages referred to vegetable food 
only, that is, no trace has been found in the Jain Agamas to 
make us doubt that meat-eating was common among the 
Jain monks and the Jain sect of old, nor has it ever been 
known that meat-eating has been resorted to by any otte 
of the many sects of Jains or any serious and sincere follower 
of Jainism in these days. 

This proves beyond doubt that meat-eating was not at, 
all prevalent among the Jains of old and is not so in these days 
too. Still if a researcher will be able to prove otherwise 
on the strength of his indisputable research, the question will 
certainly engage the attention of all for due consideration on 
that. It is, therefore, as futile as it is unnecessary to grope 
in the dark to find out a thing which does not exist at all. 

My last request is that the interpretations suggested 
by me of the disputable passages and the reasonings and 
arguments given in support thereof, may be well thought 
over and their propriety or appropriateness may be 
considered from the various standpoints, of usage in language, 
grammer, their context with reference to allied passaged ih 
the Sutras etc. 

In the end I bring this chapter to a cloSe With a 
request to the interested readers and crities to overlook and 
draw my attention to the drawbacks aS no one can (dain to 
,fee perfect hnd infallible. 



A New Grant of Pararaara King Bhojadeva from Mo^asl. 

By 

Prof. HARIPRASAD SHASTRI, m, a. 

Modasa (23°28’ north 73‘'20’ east) is a municipal town 
ip the extreme north-east of Ahmedabad district in Bombay 
Presidency. It lies on tlie river Majham, fifty-two miles 
north-east of Ahmedabad. The grant was discovered at this 
place*. 

The grant has been engraved on a set of two copper 
plates, each of which is 7-4” x 5-3” in size. The plates have 
one hole near the edge, intended for the ring for holding 
the plates together. The ring has not been preserved at 
pjresent. The weight of both the plates is about 2^ lbs. 

There are 15 lines on the first plate and 6 on the second. 

The record is incised in the Nagari characters of 
eleventh century, which bear fair resemblance with those of 
the Ujjain Plates* of Vakpati II and Munja, dated V. S. 1031 
and 1074 respectively. The language of the record presumes 
to be Sanskrit, but it may be more correct to style it Sanskri- 
tised vernacular. The record teems with mistakes, especially 
of mis-spelt words such as dai^a^u ( 1. 1 ) paramesvara ( 1. 8 ) 
Mohadavasaka ( 1 . 6), sampana ( 1 . 8), bhumi-scva ( 1 . 10),Sasanam 

1 It waa dificovared by Frin. Bami^zila] Soni of Modern Hjigb 
School. My collof^ue Mr. Bhogilal Sandesara, M. informed me 
that Mr. Soni wanted to have the grant read by me. At the end of 
last April, I went there for this purpose on behalf of the Eeseareh 
and Post-graduate Department, Gujarat Vernacular Society, 
Ahmedabad, and prepared a transliterated copy of the grant. 
1 am thankful to Mr. Soni for thia help given to mo. 

2 I. A., Vol. VI p. 61 IE. and 63 fL 
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(1. 10) sutaya (1. 12) Vipra (1. 12) saksinah (1. 16) likhyante 
(1. 16), sresthi (1. 17), etc. It is very diflficult to ascertain 
who is responsible for these mistakes, but as regards the 
defective consruction in lines 11-12, the draftsman seems 
to have committed errors in concord of cases. 

The copper-plates record a grant of land (bhurpi-^asana) 
made in the reign of king Bhojadeva, who bore three imperial 
titlos, viz. Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja and Parame- 
^vara. He was preceded by P. M. P. Sindhuraja ; Sindhuraja 
■Was preceded by P. M. P. Vakpatiraja; and Vakpatiraja was 
preceded by P. M. P. Siyakadeva. The actual grantor is 
however Vatsaraja (1. 7) or Vaccharaja (1. 20), styled Maharaja- 
putra, son of the king. He was entrusted with the Mohada- 
vasaka division, which consisted of 750 villages. 

P. M. P. Bhojadeva of this grant is evidently king 
Bhoja of the Paramara dynasty. All his grants begin the 
dynasty with Siyaka II, who was the real founder of the 
Parmara kingdom, and the first imperial ruler of his family*. 
His son and successor was Vakpati II, also known as Mufija. 
His execution is dated between 993 A. D, (his latest date 
known from ‘ Subhasita-ratna-sandoha ’ )-and 998 A. D, (the 
date of Tailapa IIs death )*. Vakpati was succeeded by his 
younger brother Sindhuraja. We have not yet come across 
any dates of his reign. His son and successor was Bhoja. 
The earliest known date of his reign was V. S. 1076 (1020 
A. H. )®. He was succeeded by Jayasimha, whose earliest 
date is known to be V. S. 1112 (1055 A. D.)*. . But history 
knows of no prince named Vatsaraja as a successor of Bhoja. 
So he might have either predeceased Bhoja or been junior 
to Jayasiihha. 

The grant was issued on Sunday, the first lunar day of 
the bright half of Jye^'tha, in the (Vikrama) year 1067. 
The day corresponds to May 6, 1011 A. D. The date supplied 
by this grant is very important. It now becomes the earliest 

1 cf. Ganguly, History of the Farmar Dynasty p. 44. 

2 cf. Ganguly, ibid. p. 62. 

3 cf, Banswara plates E. I. Vol. XI. p, 182. 

4 of. Mandhata plates E. I. Vol. Ill p. 46.- 
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known date of Bhoja’s time. Merutunga assigns him a reign 
of ‘ fifty-five years, seven months and three days. ” Accord- 
ing to this statement Bhoja’s accession is to be dated as 
early as 999 A. D. since the earliest date of his successor is 
1055 A. D. The date in this grant gives a more probability to 
this period, as it takes the upper limit of his reign nine years 
earlier than that given in the Banswara-grant. 

The grantee of the record was a Brahmana named 
Dedda (1. 8) or Deddaka (1, 12), son of Gopaditya of the 
Upanasya gotra and an emigrant from Harsapura. Some 
piece of land he donated was given in the village of Sayanapata 
(11. 8-9). It was situated in the district (Mandala) of 
Mohadavasaka. 

Mohadavasaka, the head-quarters of the district, is 
identified with modern Modasa, where the plates were disco- 
vered. The two Harsol-grants* issued by king Siyaka II 
in V. S. 1005 (949 A. D. ) also record donations from the 
iMohadavasaka district. This shows that the Paramara conti- 
nued to hold sway over this region, even upto the time of 
king Bhoja. Harsapura is the same as Harsol in the Prantij 
Mahal of Ahmedabad District. It lies about 20 miles dista’nt 
from Modasa. Sayanpata can be identified with Sinavad 
( or Senavad ) lying about 6 miles to the north of Modasa. 
The identity is also confirmed by the vicinity of Kokapur, 
the original® findspot of the plates. 

The lekhaka of the grant was Chaddaka, the son of 
Ambaka. The record also mentions a number of officers 
( rajadhyak^as ) and witnesses (Sak§mas). One of the witnesses 
was a Mehara named Vallabharaja. 

The grant is important in many respects — ( 1 ) It 
gives the earliest known date of king Bhoja’s reign, (2) It 
refers to a new prince of Bhoja named Vatsaraja, (3) It 
shows that the Mohadavasaka district was under the Paramaras 
even as late as the time of king Bhoja. 

7 cf. Prabftndhacintamani, p. 57. 

8 E. L Vol. XIX p. 236 £E. 

9 The plates were formerly lying at Kokapur and were subsequently 

brought to Mod&sa. 

24 HI. 
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Plate 1 


2 -^oc^vs ’\ ^WR%? ^Jmi(l)^3rTW«'i' 

4 ^JTvrir?^3Tinj5invr^T5rqi%^(^)T«fi^mi!rT[r]5i^qT^«iratn:*i¥f£T 

5 ?:^[r](T5r[r]r>^q<it^(‘?)?: %qq[r]^T3'^^^ q^qvrfr^ 

6 f[i]?n^[r]f^r5Tq?;q^(^)T 

7 ^Tl^R;T?r^r3l55^»-^tqc?r^:^^r q^2^q=qTf5iWq 

8 57q^(^)w srr^'q gqirqri jti^ 

9 3ig(»i,)?ft?rRw q«Tr gqjfqrsin^ 

10 ^5r ijrft (3^r) ^«n ’2f^ 

11 vn^g^^TT 3T^ jfT^'WT 

12 giqrf^^i(5)cfrq =q[35r'RT^q5ft(j%)5i^^^ «Trri(j^)^g% yiggnr^or 

13 frr II ijift qR:%q^^qTTr('0^^^^^f^f ^f5t2#qr gicRT^ 

14 rrr(ci)!!TT mpq %cT[T]f^ ^f%q»#g(g)^T3f^ ?m ^ 

15 ’■itmq;ii^fg[:] qftgqi-:qr ^fg(rg)^iT 


Plate 2 

16 gisEfN: ii 2r«rr ii ^jqjgqq^qfSrrf^ SfT 

17 gqr q:qfe5g%^f^(fl)^3iT5f^ 

18 q;q% gcT(3)^ cT«n =q sjg^ ^rg(g)^ 3f 

19 ?: =qf^qqi^ gwirgjr^^T gr^R »rg 

20 %gg: i^r^eqqq II ii 

21 ^T5r^^t II II 



ViNAVASAVADATTAM 
Act V 

Edited By Dr. C. KUNHAN RAJA 

In 1927 I prepared an edition of the 6rst three Acts of 
this rare Drama, based on a modern transcript of it available 
in the Government Oriental manuscripts Library, Madras 
(No. R. 2784 ). The transcript ended with the third Act; 
there were only a few words of the next Act available at the 
.end. Later, the Adyar Library acquired a palm-leaf 
manuscript containing the same portion (XXII-p, 24 ). On 
examination, I have reason to believe that this palm-leaf 
manuscript is the original from which the above transcript 
was prepared. After I handed over the press copy of the 
first three Acts to the editor of the Journal of Oriental 
Reseevreh, Madras for publication, which he kindly did serially 
in that Journal as No. 2 in the Madras Oriental Series, 
I came across another much injured palm-leaf manuscript of 
the work, in which some leaves were missing and which 
contained many lacunae, and which, yet, contained all the 
Acts. I prepared an edition of the rest of the Drama, which 
was found to contain eight Acts and gave that also to 
the Journal of Oriental Research., Madras. Only the fourth 
Act was published in it. At a later date, the Journal 
suspended publication. I am not able to trace the original 
palm-leaf manuscript from which I prepared the edition, 
nor am I in possession of the press copy that I prepared and 
handed over to that Journal. But I have another transcript 
made by a friend of mine from the same old palm-leaf 
manuscript. Here the details of the original, like the place 
where a page ends, the nature of the corrections and the 
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exact extent of the lacunae are not accurately noted. Yet 
that is the only source I have from which I can continue the 
edition. Here I continue where the publication broke ofi" in 
the Jaurnal of Oriented Research, Madras. All the stanzas in 
the Drama are available in another transcript available 
in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras 
(No. E, 4334). I have taken a copy of it'- myself, I had 
published all the verses for the fourth Act, at the end of the 
Act, in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. I am 
following more or less the same plan. Since this Act is much 
mutilated, many of the \ erses are missing. All of them are 
given at the end. The remaining Acts will appear in due 
course. 





:■ I 


(cr?TJ 




Wc^T “ SWT rTSTTWr^ 5 rnT?T ^TTrT^sncITcTSraiTnTfr I 

JT^?!Ji(^?crterT ^sTRirmawgi^^ ii ^ ii 

( ) ?T«tTftr srTftRr?TW^g?[rts^ ^ f ^ i jj^RnsrtWIrcr’^TtiT- 

STT^ cf i T Tn i^r^ sr?rtcTT:rswT!!if i 

sT^oft: ^irf^r^ 5r5jrg:ft^ fnwir ^ \r\\ 

( fRT: ) 

^»T ” 3# 3Ti5r% ^ qr^i fifftq^ I ^51 

I (ar^ % JToSlf^lftq; I *T^®) 

( anciFraq, )-«t% l 55 ^t l 

*^ 5 -«T% g^sasT % 35 1 r^ jw 

5 ^’ ^iT^sn 3 t 5T3T%^ ’T5^^nf^ artars^ ( ^ c4 

Pir^<# I m ar^^; 

9T[W^ I ) 


1 This Heading is not in the Ms. In the Ms. the Fourth Anka ends 
only a little further down. See note. below. 

2 This stage direction too is not in the Ms. 

3 

4 c iqt q< q < Fr d . 

5 qql^. 

6 The Sanskrit equivalents are added by me. They are not in the Ms, 

7 There is qo^ which can bo only qif^r. 
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% 3 % f% I «nt 

gr q^sfy 1 3 lr '3‘WT^3Tt® I 5 ^^ 'TTiiTnin » giffM ^- 

5^ ^yfJTrTSn' ( #C^T: % ^Rft’-JJTST 'S'+crt^tAi \ 

^ r ^g^ tT ^ : I g^gwTtrar: 1 3^1 5 prpr ) 

^ (^q; )-3if^^ l^sr^TRi^r^^n srarnu^ «^»T?«m?rnrei 1 
^»T-3T^ I ^rf3r JTSSTHt' ( I 

iTEg^g: ) 

^-STTJ 3T»raT cTrag. I 1 

3^ ( g ?sr^ ^sr^ng^w? I ^ 

srra 1 cc^r^® JTJnoju. (jt^rr) ^»r5rt 

?[rri ^cSi’ X X X ( X X ) 

g% ^ 5 r ftwfet 5 i?rjmfrirf^j?*«^ il il ( ) 
i% ^ Jnr?; i sist^^ i sT^n^R ^Ff% on5% i mit 
0 l^% ( STRJFcTq: ) ^^cfHr? I 

vr^Rscit si%^?T5j ^r gTpf^^i^f^ ’Wt* 
^ ) STTST^ ^ ^oJWf ! I 3TT ^f^3T 

( ^ ) 

%ft-?(TTJTl[ ^ft^cTT % ( ) fo5T I ^<U>t 

#5Ji% I [ 3Tit tTftsiTfcrr^ I i wf ^ 

I] 

( Jli^ ) 

1 in Ms. not clear. 

2 ;?wRr iJi 

3 ^WRTI in Ms. 

4 jgan in Ms. Perhaps correct *» gw-*- 
6 irsasi^ io ^s* 

6 Vit Ms. 

7 Perhaps to read icj^ f =^ + + + . 

8 fprin^W^t^ ill ^3* 

9 After i? |^ i ;^; there is a small break and what follows is I. It is 

at this place that in the the end of the fourth 3 T|> Is noted* 

So, this may be the end of =^>TiSf : » 
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(?) «^o5i" i [ m (?) ^ 

I X X X ii’iq; I X X X 5iRir ^ i ] 

%flr-0T% ( 51% ) 

3T§rnrr «% x x x x (ost) x x isn* 
^ I sTsrm «T%aft3T ’7i%' ^«irgf^- 

f51%?T%3T3n ^ X X X q;^® f^lT STofti:’ «Tf^ [ t^3 

awi^ XX?MXXcyixxx5?5T i vifF^lT 

Tf^ ( ? ) ?r%»l|clft(^$N4<|' X X ^ ^^ ( ? ) ^31^ 

( ? ) Vlf^RPI. I ] 

^5051-% f% ( ) 

%ft-JTr ’^Ttiw I art ^ f^snon^^ i ?« sn5t® %gfirt 
g^3r X x x ^ jm ^iftt \ 5% 

gf^3T I ^ gft qr^g g- f %- 1 [ ttt ^71 

3Tf ^ i^^iFrrft ( ? ) sTFT ( ? ) 5]f^ q x x ^ft 

qq 55!ftt q^rsq;.! trq ^ i ^ q^sq =q i] 

gg5f?T-ei5 1 ] 

*%€t-’ErT grfor 3TC ^gifrr 5*^ ¥T%nft 

I [ ^ ?^T5f! ( 0 ^ ^ I 

vrl&r^: ] 

^sag-5551 i1%3T rni^" [ ^ 2j^ ] 

X X X X X 


1 not clear. After sfltoJT there is a break with ^ 5 :?^ in the 
middle. 

2 This is at the end of the break. Perhaps ^ is in the words of 
the Cetl and 5 fHn^ ^ is the end of Kaiicanam ala’s words, 

3 Here there is again a break. 

4 With and again with what is conjectured as ^ in the middle, f35T 
is at the end of the break. Perhaps hero also, these are the words 
of E^hcanamala and the Cetl, 

5 Not clear. 

6 After fl^rsT there is a small break ; then not clear, 

7 This must be a proper name, 

8 Not clear, 

9 Not clear, 

10 Two letters missing. Read 

11 The repetition of ?Ti^ is shown by with ^ following. 

12 Here one folio in the original palm-leaf manuscript is missing. 
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55g?rr ^Jrf^sr^T# srflrji^g ii « il 

gT5T^r^-t% ^ 5 f «TaT^^ [ # fW g »Tn^ ] 

«KT^5T-vr%^ift«i: i% or =3^1 or ^ ^ 

^^I-( ^ 3T5^ [ tT^ ?T^ ^ 3T^: ] 

^SnCT %o5 3^3n^% I [^t^Tft% 3TJ:WT^ 

^’0r-( ) ^sr ^1% [ 3T»^ ] 

’ETT^-^ar^ 55^ [ ] 

^^-5% % S f sTioJl^ f^sT 3 anwr arj#: ] 

^5j-«Tff ^rft^ % ^%¥I3T IT55 it 3%( * 

vrat ¥Ri% ] 

^ ST^^ril^^l art I X X X 01 ® %g55* I [ ^ 

sTT'^t^T 3Tffl; I tT X X ^ %5?r ( i ) arrar^^st 5ra^?TRt I 9no=€ui^ i 

ot^m: ] 

or % ^^oT qftf R: ar ioraFroT i [ «Tt^tft% ^r g^i ^ 

aF53 Wfcjl 

^^-snar^^ i 3 ^ ft aroiiTr^ [ arro^-s 1 m ^ ar^ (0 1 
fn3'-3T3TTonfk wl^fftarto: % wfor^ [ sratH?^ ^ »Tf5i^ ] 

oj ^ vrar^ ^%inaToft q^^ri [53^^^3533 »to 5 ^ 
qgfti (01 
TTWOT® 1 ( ? ) 

gTH-( an^Ji) ( jtq: i ^oort ^ 

[ fl I WU I ^r^T |3 3'^^ti: ] 

%i ^ I 'T^^riiV I [ ^tT# %i %p!H I 

JTt^: ] 

( q^?T: ) 

) ( arrcJTU^q: ) 3T^ Him I f^I ?[^T?fH^?n 

^riai^r q«irmr5g-T^^r1^’ 1 fr ^Fi^FTJTTsrqr 
r^ 5T^ai3[r^qi^5 1 ararqi q^#qja:or%® ??na:ain^l 

1 This is how the next folio begins. The beginning is with tho 
letter 

2 Better read ^ This is the reading in 

3 Three letters missing. 

4 Not clear, 

5 Not clear. 

6 Passage not clear. 

7 Read cnsr<X 

8 Read 5 if.i#fRTii^^. . . 
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^ ^«5njr ^cin? %fW sniT% 

crs!n%- 

;5^5% 3^ ^T 5:^wr; l 

s^cTf ^Rrsnufe.^ro ii « ii 

^5T«rJi: ?[r^?n®5f t?it i 

rreir 5?rs|TTft?ini; h n 

^TRrd'-^^ ar^ ^rm^iT i % vi^: ^«t{ si^: • 

( ^ ) 

^.^T-3T^ ?Tsftc?nn?i; i 

^-( ^ sry^ij* I 

«R-( ^ I 

tx-wn^ ^fRrm«^ I 

^TIW q^srrq qf moft [ ^ ^ gfUTJT: ] 

a:sq arrf^ ¥f3rq^ ( ir^RTfi. ) qsrqf^ qrf^ 

I ] 

* •• 

qssf^sno: [ ^Fm yfsi^^ ] 

n-i s< i ^^id<i ) 3i^lqrf^qT^5T »a-^f^rq ^ i 
%^-q^^3T ^ 5[n% 3^' [ JTfryr^ T-^ ^ ] 

«TRrq|3Tt [ rai^: 3ein% STfiraFT-- ] 

?Flf-iI«ra3T qi^qSli I 

snan^ qqs^ ^ir [ ^Tcryr^r tt^ 

qRTR% ^ 3 ^ I 3tR# Ji^dT m I 

1 Read flif^l^. 

2 Here this verse, which has already appeared once is seen again ; 

only the portion not found there ( up to Perhaps this is the 

place for the verse. The rest appears here. 

3 There is a break. Only from 5f=^T available. Evidently the 
Scene has changed in the break. This verse must be in a new Scene, 
Perhaps only the statement that the king and Queen and Bharata- 
rohaka enter. 

4 This repitition of is indicated by writing and thou the letter 
^ after that. 

5 Perhaps to read 

25 % 
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^TOT-vni^ cRref^t I 

I cr^?T»itik^r ^N^fn i [ t^r ^ i 

?RI: ^fll^dr ] 

5CI-f^BW^ SIW^RT^J^ I 

w-TifRT3T 3r1t <TltJT«i5qT Im- 

^ ( 1 ) ] 

%^-3T^ sis^? [ ar^ 3TpJ3L] 

5Ct-«PR% qq?:on5^ i 

^-^sqihjsgfTOT # snsiri^sit [ ^ 3Tfnf^: ] 

^ OIW JT^q?:T3Tt ^srq^ gf^T JT5!5?I^ 

!3’:qoott' f% [ ?1 5^3 ^55^# JntT »i;w%3r: vrqfcTT 

JT^Ksrf ^ f ] 

^PTT ^ XX ?Tf^^T5# cTf!T?rT%5f q^® X X X X X 

qrR5 ^TfTOq »ifgq; i 

I 

( Ti^Rd: ) 

^?qr qr«JTg^Ji^ JTCTswqr 
^f %^cITi^iTfct^f srwqqffVq;^ I 
^rHi ci^ w^rq: sr^ 

^ (^*) II \ n 

( ^ ) 

f q^JTtif 5 

( 1 ) ST^ ( see verse 1 ). 

( 2 ) srreir ^?:onT5fi; ( see verse 2 ). 

( 3 ) 3T^ gc^sr; ( see verse 3 ). 

The qc^ro^af^q gives these as from Act IV. 


1 Not clear; must mean “marries.” 

2 Also not clear; must mean or some such thing i 

3 A disjoined line here. 

4f ^ ( Nf» ) is what is found in Ms. 

In this Act, there must be the following verses as found in the 
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( 4 ) 

sril^f?r: i 

a%toif 5?T ^^Tgjn§>5n ii 

(missing) 

(fi) 

w^f5rwt*Tf ^r^cTT ( fcRls’ni:^ ) i 

!R:qfecnT?n?iT R^r^i^^fy^cTFn 
i:^55?i^mo5i^;T5yT«iT m ii 

( missing ) 

(6) sri%fnT?n^^^ 

?t: 

^ ^ «Tm?T^RIWT5i: f^cT II { missing ) 

( 7 ) ^sr% ?n?ng^&?T ( 

(5rH ) ^ ^?T^«7T (?) 

( missing ) 

( 8 ) ir^^rys ?^?m?ysR:J!i 

(?) I sr’T5?T+(;T)?mmiT^W «r^?iif:fr«i fsr^r^ 
+ + +5r ^ ^q ; ll (missing) 

(^) (®6® verse 4). This is repeated in the 

Ms. of the Drama. 

( 10 ) ^cT^?n ( see verse 5 ). 

( 11 ) crm SI1% 

gncfri^mT ^3: i 

^3%^T^aTrgT^li 

( 12 ) ^ ( see verse 6 ). 



( 5r?T5 sr^5r% gr?r?i3r: ) 

(f^:'^9i)-wy: srg^ ^Tf^j I f:?T:- 

5?:! jfts- 

1ir555m^i>3[f csifvr; i 
?ITTSJ?mt Cf^ ^^55?TT 
II K ii 

snfNr sRft^jf ^^rT: I jr%%^ ^ wi ^ ^«wr 

I ^ ^713^1 StsrFTf 

^?6i5gtff^‘jr^^fer i sr^ 3 w^nsir 

35^: i 
¥1%?^ II ^ II 

<bmW T fW ?r <A ft. ? TT 

ijisili^^cicrT?^ ^JTi ^^rtTi?:^iT§r?rT i 
g€t55 ^ 5TW JT^smir^*! 3?r5cWT® 

1 Only ig^^sft. 

2 

3 gg: for 

4 Toread^^;ff%? 

6 The transcript notes this as >j(jf^). Perhaps the three syllables 
are missing in the Ms. and are guessed. 
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X X X X X ' 

f^-XXX^* JlftTS# (?) % I 

JR X X tii^ssn^ gsn 3r:¥ ^niRT^ 

*nipr % [ X X ^ q''Ti5!g(?)5i^ i qr^ir 

sj^ X X qi^3T garr (?) ] 

JT3IT*-SI^ g® ^ SltTfnt (?)'' ^reoRt I VR3 I 

sgwRTO’srsn^ i 
^OTRr? fi r l ^: =ff T r rg ^ i t 

?rar^5r% g^ikT^gr® ^ ll « li 
cr<T5cfrrt I 

gS^JJ^TT ^TRS^iTJRtor ST ^ (?) 

[ ^ ^3^#^ ^5!irq%JT ?IT3 3f3^ (?) ] 

5Crsn-^5 IRTl^JT i 

(?) [mM (?)] 

50^-^ ^ I 

f%^-f^ g 53T® I TR^ apr^^ (?) ^ [%IT?!fri: 1 ¥r^> ?f?I^ (?)??: ] 

TRTi-sT % 5^!3^jq5n (?) 

( ) 

^r-^f JTST I *1 Jra:^S3Tt ^srk fs^ ( ^ ^ i ^ 

STT^ Wsf^- 51^ f^: ) 

^RT-^ w?r snnr%f^ ( snfrTJii^ ) ( ¥Rct^%^ ?rfrl^ ) 

•OTt JI5T I #3Tt ( f^^5FRT: ) [ t?q[ I ^jqRt% OTT?] 

5fl[T ( '3H<1^ )“'ji^ JJ I 

1 Also transcribed as q[r[(^ ^T^) for the same reason probably. Here 
one folio missing. 

2 After the break, it begins |;q. It must be the word of So 

I put 

3 Not clear. 

4 Passage not clear. 

5 This :?;;prT must be 

6 sj^J. 

7 This is hoTT it is in the transoript ; not clear. 

8 ^Haf. 

■ 9 # 

10 ft5r«l%. 
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5fre ( ^'tI^ ) 

«Tr $rir 



<pn«%9n1^g ^\ si^rirs^Tis^iTtwft^ur 

5T^^JT55?:5Tt5ft^5n5f?[f li 

The following verses from this Act are seen i» the 

I 


( 1 ) 5r:gr; s^T { see verse 1 ) 

( 2 ) JTW sn=rT^fvi^rJ ( see verse 2 ) 
( 3 ) fToflP^imcT ( see verse 3 ) 

{ 4 ) STT^JTKnf^pgJTJT^V 

jS^r: (?) I 

^r sr^?5?r jw 

<rmTft^^cr ii 

( 5 ) ql^cT^ ^ Jif?r 


3T%?:?rww5a^ 5T?:iq: 

(?) ^?TTI5<Tlf^: II 

( 6 ) w(w^) T^^(d^lr)x X X ^ (fe^) <f!T^- 

=3r i7 q s R f ^TOr#r (sft) 

( 7 ) (see verse 4 ) 

C8 ) ?n ^ ( see verse 5 ) 

( 9 ) 3TT^?Iirr5r^ 

^cTCfOT %W»TR5rJ II 

( 10 ) f^JTT^ 


f%55^r% iTPifir w^t II 


1 snrPTi^- Here there ia again a break and the next pon^n ATi^lable 
ia in the next Act. 







